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THE OLYMPICS SITE SELECTION PROCESS: 
THE NEED FOR REFORM 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:06 a.m., in room 
2123, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Fred Upton (chairman) 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Upton, Barton, Burr, Bilbray, 
Whitfield, Ganske, Bryant, Klink, Waxman, Stupak, McCarthy, 
Strickland, and DeGette. 

Also present: Representatives Hefiey and Isakson. 

Staff present: Jan Faiks, majority counsel; Eric Link, majority 
counsel; Clay Alspach, legislative clerk; Chris Knauer, minority in- 
vestigator; and Brendan Kelsay, minority investigator. 

Mr. Upton. Good morning. Today the subcommittee is holding its 
first hearing on the site selection process associated with the 
awarding of the International Olympic Games. The purpose of the 
hearing will be to review the conduct of the Atlanta Organizing 
Committee, the U.S. Olympic Committee, and the International 
Olympic Committee in connection with the bidding for the 1996 
Olympic Summer Games. We also are going to hear about the re- 
forms that these organizations are proposing that hopefully will 
guarantee the end of this culture of corruption, a culture leading 
to a system that appears to suggest the host city is not judged on 
its merits, but rather on its gifts. 

This committee started reviewing Atlanta’s bid after we learned 
about the outrageous vote buying that occurred in Salt Lake City. 
We are hoping that Salt Lake City’s actions were an aberration, 
but sadly, as the Atlanta report so graphically confirmed. Salt Lake 
City was not an aberration. True, Atlanta’s experience does not rise 
to the same level as Salt Lake City, but it is also true that there 
is a system or, as I have identified, a culture of corruption that ex- 
ists within the bidding for the Olympic Games that encourages the 
practice of excessive lobbying of IOC members. This activity, this 
culture must stop. It is tarnishing the pride and prestige of the 
Olympic Games, and it is not fair to the athletes or the cities all 
over the world who are bidding for the honor of hosting the games. 

We are going to hear from the cochairs of the Atlanta games. 
They have been very open and frank in their amended report to the 
committee, and I appreciate very much the effort that Judge Grif- 

( 1 ) 
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fin Bell has made to present the facts regarding the Atlanta hid 
process to this committee. 

The Atlanta report shows that Atlanta officials and volunteers 
gave many excessive gifts that were expensive; travel to OIC mem- 
bers as well; pages and pages of Cabbage Patch dolls, shopping 
sprees, carburetor kits, brake pads, jewelry, children’s clothes, 
shoes, golf clubs, Spode china, computer parts. The list goes on and 
on. IOC traveled on Atlanta’s expense account to Walt Disney 
World, Miami, Honolulu, New York, Sea Island, Georgia, just to 
name a few of the locations, but just as troubling the report shows 
that IOC members themselves asked Atlanta organizers for health 
care services, employment opportunities, athletic training, lavish 
hospitality and first-class travel, political and scholastic assistance. 
Atlanta was eager to accommodate these requests, and based on 
the documents presented to this committee, Atlanta made every ef- 
fort to satisfy virtually every request. 

Is this the price that we want to use to award the Olympic 
Games? No. It’s wrong. Integrity and ethics do matter. The end 
does not justify the means. 

Additionally it’s disturbing to the committee as the many gifts 
and favors that were offered, Atlanta engaged in a comprehensive 
intelligence gathering to learn details about IOC members’ likes 
and dislikes. Consultants, officials from other bid cities, members 
of the press, IOC members themselves, even Atlanta hostesses and 
drivers gathered information on IOC members for the Atlanta orga- 
nizers. The smallest detail or nuance was not too insignificant to 
record in an IOC’s member profile for later use in choosing a per- 
sonal gift or arranging travel for a member’s child. The Atlanta 
documents list the favorite foods and beverages, colors, hobbies, 
strengths and weaknesses of every IOC member. Details as to 
whose wife needed special treatment because she could influence 
her husband’s vote were carefully listed. 

The IOC profiles struck me as going too far, too explicit, and cer- 
tainly an invasion of privacy. Is this what is necessary to win a 
vote to be a host city? I certainly hope not. 

Today the committee will hear from Fran 9 ois Carrard, Director 
General of the IOC; and Anita DeFrantz, one of four Vice Presi- 
dents on the IOC Executive Committee; and Jim Easton, an IOC 
member from the United States. Mr. Samaranch is committed to 
appear before this committee on December 15, and we look forward 
to his testimony at that time. Ms. DeFrantz was personally in- 
volved in helping Atlanta win the Olympic Games, and I’m anxious 
to hear her views on the bidding process. 

I would hope that everyone here today knows that the culture of 
corruption that has evolved in the bidding process must stop. We 
have to find ways to reform how cities are awarded the right and 
privilege to host the games. 

Our last panel today is composed of distinguished Americans who 
are working to change the bidding process. Senator Howard Baker, 
Ken Duberstein, and Dr. Henry ffissinger will share with the com- 
mittee their reviews on how this system must be changed, and we 
certainly welcome their testimony. 

In my district I have had the pleasure to have two great Olympic 
heroes live in my home county: Muhammad Ali and Jesse Owens. 
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We all remember that All lit the Olympic flame to open the Atlanta 
Olympics. Ali represents all that is right with the Olympics today. 
Unfortunately, this hearing represents all that is wrong, the pain- 
ful contrast. 

The Olympics hold a special place on the world stage. They are 
more than a sporting event. They are an exchange of ideas. They 
are a celebration of global cultures. They are a time when the 
world can come together, united in sports and certainly in peace. 

Sadly, the organizers of the Atlanta games admitted that they 
had to play a bidding game to win the games. I believe that they 
made a choice to play that game, and it was the wrong choice. I 
am angry at the USOC for not conducting proper oversight of both 
Atlanta and Salt Lake City’s efforts. I’m also deeply troubled that 
the IOC has allowed the Olympic rings to become tarnished. This 
system is not fair to great athletes like Ali and Owens and all the 
thousands of people in the world who work and practice long hours 
to become Olympians. 

I will do everything in my power to ensure that the culture of 
corruption is destroyed. I will follow the reform movement closely, 
and I will look forward very much to hearing from Mr. Samaranch 
on the December 15. 

There are those that have suggested that these hearings are 
about trashing the Olympics. They could not be more wrong. These 
hearings are about cleaning up the Olympics, removing the stain 
created by the tawdry behavior of the Atlanta Olympic Organizing 
Committee, the USOC and the IOC. We have a lot of work to do. 
Let’s let the process begin. 

I yield to the vice chair, the ranking member of this sub- 
committee, Mr. Klink. 

Mr. Klink. I thank the chairman, and, Mr. Chairman, I would 
tell you in actuality it is with great regret that I find myself here 
today. 

Like most members, I have tremendous respect for the Olympic 
movement and for its athletes, but what has happened in Salt Lake 
City and Atlanta deserves special attention if we’re really going to 
concern ourself with the future of the games. We would be naive 
if we had not recognized that the Olympics had become big busi- 
ness. For the cities that are lucky enough to host the games, its 
many sponsors, and the IOC itself, the Olympics can mean several 
billion dollars in local revenue and infrastructure improvements for 
a host city. It can also mean the city will become the focus of the 
world community for weeks, months, even years, producing both 
immediate and long-term benefits. 

The IOC was awarded nearly $400 million in revenues from the 
Atlanta games. NBC has paid almost $3.5 billion to the IOC to 
broadcast the games until 2008. But it is the process used by a 
host city to bid for those games and the methods used by the IOC 
to award the games that are the focus of today’s hearing. Both are 
seriously flawed and in need of reform. 

The countless documents examined by the subcommittee suggest 
that the games aren’t automatically awarded to a city based on 
technical merit. Instead today’s bid process has encouraged a sys- 
tem where lavish gifts and other special favors are heaped on IOC 
members in order to influence their vote. This has resulted in a 
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system where the ability to host the games based on what’s best 
for the athletes may take a back seat to other considerations, such 
as how ingratiating a bid city was to a particular IOC member. 
Perhaps the 1991 Toronto, Ontario, Olympic Council report to the 
IOC described the bid process the best. The council noted that one 
of the key factors needed to win the right to host the Olympic 
Games was for a city to, “demonstrate why it is in each IOC mem- 
ber’s personal interest to vote for and to award the games to that 
city.” Any system where the bid city must prove that it is in the 
personal interest of an IOC member to vote for any city is a system 
that’s gone astray. 

Mr. Chairman, many would like to think that the giving of lavish 
gifts and opulent travel and other special favors was unknown 
until the tawdry events of Salt Lake City became public, but I have 
to take exception to that notion. The activities reported in the Salt 
Lake City bid revealed in the King & Spalding report on the At- 
lanta bid appeared to have been around for many years. 

Let me quote from a Sports Illustrated article written 13 years 
ago back in 1986. This was about a bid for the 1992 Summer Olym- 
pics. This is a quote: “The tactics of Olympic bidders vary some- 
what, but they’re never very subtle. The most popular strategy is 
simply to shower everyone on the IOC with gifts, trips, and parties. 
No city did this better — did better in this area than Paris. When- 
ever an IOC member felt the need to vacation in Paris for a while, 
he was instantly sent airline tickets and given a free room at the 
elegant Hotel de Crillon as well as reserved tables at Maxim’s or 
Tour d’Argent with the bill paid in advance. Members traveled ev- 
erywhere in limousines, sometimes with a police escort, and they 
were given perfume, raincoats, jogging suits and discounts at some 
of Paris’s finest shops.” 

The 1991 report I cited earlier by the Toronto, Ontario, Olympic 
Council, whose bid to host the Olympics, by the way, was unsuc- 
cessful, also sounded several alarms. That’s nearly a decade ago. 
Some of them dealt with travel. Some dealt with excessive gift-giv- 
ing. Let me quote from what Toronto told the IOC in 1991: “No sin- 
gle issue is so open to abuse as gifts and other material induce- 
ments to individual IOC members. Perhaps no single issue has the 
power to undermine the integrity of the IOC as this particular one. 
Unfortunately many IOC members expect to receive gifts above 
and beyond what anyone would judge to be courteous and gracious. 
Cash, jewelry or other items easily converted to cash were hinted 
at on several occasions. We were surprised to discover on more 
than one shopping trip that the bid city host was expected to pay 
for all purchases made by not only the member, but the guests as 
well.” 

Again, Mr. Chairman, these kinds of reports were not made yes- 
terday. They were made nearly a decade ago. Further, as you re- 
view the various investigations that follow the Salt Lake City rev- 
elations, it appears that many of those involved during the host 
city bids knew this culture existed. Yet the IOC has chosen not to 
reform and thus to allow a shameful system to continue and, in 
fact, even worsen. It is for those reasons I still remain somewhat 
skeptical that the IOC is serious at this time. 
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Mr. Chairman, with us today are officials from Atlanta respon- 
sible for both winning and hosting the 1996 Olympic Summer 
Games. While I’m proud the United States won the right to host 
those games, I’m disappointed with the process that Atlanta chose 
to win that bid. While I agree with those that say the Atlanta bid 
tactics weren’t as unrestrained as Salt Lake’s, I still believe they 
went too far. Instances of lavish travel, gifts and other special fa- 
vors were given or were attempted to be given to IOC members 
whose vote was critical to Atlanta. 

Do these attempts represent an effort to outright buy votes? I 
can’t say that. What the evidence does show, however, is that nu- 
merous gifts and favors were given by Atlanta officials that had lit- 
tle or nothing to do with demonstrating that city’s ability to host 
the game. What Atlanta officials did to win the 1996 bid was at 
times borderline. Atlanta officials claimed they played within the 
bid system’s culture as they found it, but one might argue that the 
Atlanta officials did nothing to help stop or to reform an ethically 
bankrupt process. Instead, Atlanta’s actions served only to rein- 
force if not to endorse an already tawdry system that arguably 
made future bid efforts for other cities even more polluted. One can 
only wonder if Atlanta or cities before Atlanta had blown the whis- 
tle on this system, whether Salt Lake City would be in the mess 
it’s in today. 

But I’m not here to cast aspersions on Atlanta or anyone else. 
Instead I’m here because I want to work with you, Mr. Chairman 
and the other members of this committee and the many witnesses 
before us today to fix a system that we all agree is broken. I’m 
looking forward to the testimony of the people before us today be- 
cause we need to know what went wrong in order to support mean- 
ingful corrections to our own systems as well as those in the IOC. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, while I’m saddened by the events that 
took place in both Salt Lake City and Atlanta, I must point out 
that it is because of the exposure of those events by this country’s 
governmental institutions, including the U.S. Congress, the free 
press, and the public, that reforms are now being contemplated by 
the IOC. I believe good has come out of this process, and by throw- 
ing open all the files and the records of how the bid process worked 
for two U.S. cities, admittedly an often painful and embarrassing 
experience, we’ve discovered some serious flaws in the IOC system 
and several of our own. Our bid processes will be improved because 
of what we’ve done over the past year, and hopefully so, too, will 
the final reforms adopted by the IOC. I only wonder if certain other 
former bid countries could also benefit by examining in close detail 
their own bid experiences. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by saying that while some in 
the IOC may have strayed from what the Olympic movement have 
been about and have sadly used the bid process to seek personal 
reward, most have not and are extremely hard-working and are 
very dedicated individuals. In fact, I believe that the vast makeup 
of the IOC care very deeply about the health and the integrity of 
the Olympic Games. 

I look forward to working with all of our friends from abroad as 
well as many outstanding witnesses who are before us to build an 
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Olympics that is transparent, accountable, and free of the recent 
activities that have so jeopardized the Olympic flame. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Ron Klink follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Ron Klink, a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of Pennsylvania 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, in actuality, it is with great regret that I find myself here today. 
Like most Members, I have tremendous respect for the Olympic movement and its 
athletes. But what has happened in Salt Lake City, and now Atlanta, deserves spe- 
cial attention if we really are to concern ourselves with the games’ future. 

We’d be naive if we didn’t recognize that the Olympics have become big business 
for the cities lucky enough to host the games, its many sponsors, and the IOC itself. 
The Olympics can mean several billion dollars in local revenue and infrastructure 
improvement for a host city. It can also mean that the city will become a focus of 
the world community for weeks, months — even years, producing both immediate and 
long-term benefits. The IOC was awarded nearly $400 million in revenues from the 
Atlanta games. NBC has paid almost $3.5 billion to the IOC to broadcast the games 
until 2008. 

But it is the process used by a host city to bid for the games and the methods 
used by the IOC to award the games that are the focus of today’s hearing. Both are 
seriously flawed and in need of reform. The countless documents examined by this 
subcommittee suggest that the games aren’t automatically awarded to a city based 
on technical merit. Instead, today’s bid process has encouraged a system where lav- 
ish gifts and other special favors are heaped on IOC members in order to influence 
their vote. This has resulted in a system where the ability to host the games (based 
on what’s best for the athletes), may take a back seat to other considerations, such 
as how ingratiating a bid city was to a particular IOC member. 

Perhaps the 1991 Toronto Ontario Olympic Council, report to the IOC describes 
the bid process best. The council noted that one of the key factors needed to win 
the right to host the Oljmipic games, was for a bid city to “demonstrate why it is 
in each IOC Member’s personal interest to vote for, and award the Games to that 
city [emphasis added].” Any system where the bidding city must prove that it is in 
the “personal interest” of an IOC member to vote for any city is a system that has 
gone astray. 

Mr. Chairman, many would like to think that the giving of lavish gifts, opulent 
travel, and other special favors was unknown until the tawdry events of Salt Lake 
surfaced. But I might take exception to that notion. The activities reported in the 
Salt Lake City bid, and revealed in the King and Spalding report on the Atlanta 
bid, appear to have been around for years. Let me quote from a Sports Illustrated 
article written way back in 1986 about the bid for the 1992 summer Olympic games: 
“The tactics of Olympic bidders vary somewhat, but they are never very subtle. 
The most popular strategy is simply to shower everyone on the IOC with gifts, 
trips and parties . . . No city did better in this area than Paris. Whenever an IOC 
member felt the need to vacation in Paris for a while, he was instantly sent, 
airline tickets and given a free room in the elegant Hotel de Crilion, as well 
as reserved tables at Maxim’s or Tour D’Argent with the bill paid in advance. 
Members traveled everywhere in limousines, sometimes with a police escort, 
and they were given perfume, raincoats, jogging suits and discounts at some of 
Paris’s finest shops.” 

The 1991 report I cited earlier by the Toronto Ontario Olympic Council (who’s bid 
to host the Oljmipics was unsuccessful) also sounded several alarms, some dealing 
with travel, some dealing with excessive gift giving. Let me quote from what To- 
ronto told the IOC in 1991: 

“No single issue is so open to abuse as gifts and other material inducements 
to individual IOC members. Perhaps no single issue has the power to under- 
mine the integrity of the IOC as this particular one. Unfortunately, many IOC 
members expect to receive gifts above and beyond what anyone would judge to 
be courteous and gracious. Cash, jewelry or other items easily converted to cash, 
were hinted at on several occasions. We were surprised to discover on more 
than one shopping trip that the bid city host was expected to pay for all the 
purchases made by not only the member, but the guest as well.” 

Again, Mr. Chairman, these kinds of reports weren’t made yesterday, but a dec- 
ade or more ago. Further, as you review the various investigations that followed the 
Salt Lake City revelations, it appears that many of those involved during host-city 
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bids knew this culture existed. Yet the IOC chose not to reform, and thus allowed 
a shameful system to continue and even worsen. It is for those reasons that I still 
remain somewhat skeptical that the IOC is serious this time. 

Mr. Chairman, with us today are officials from Atlanta responsible for hoth win- 
ning and hosting the 1996 Olympic summer games. While I am proud that the 
United States won the right to host those games, I am disappointed with the process 
Atlanta chose to win that hid. And while I’ll agree with those that say that the At- 
lanta bid tactics weren’t as unrestrained as Salt Lake’s, I still believe they went too 
far. Instances of lavish travel, gifts, and other special favors were given (or at- 
tempted to he given) to IOC members whose vote was critical to Atlanta. Do these 
attempts represent an effort to outright buy votes? I can’t say. What the evidence 
does show, however, is that numerous ^fts and favors were given by Atlanta offi- 
cials that had little or nothing to do with demonstrating the city’s ability to host 
the games. 

Mr. Chairman, what Atlanta officials did to win the 1996 bid was, at times, bor- 
derline. Atlanta officials claim they played within the bid system’s culture as they 
found it. But one might argue that Atlanta officials did nothing to help stop or re- 
form an ethically bankrupt process. Instead, Atlanta’s actions served only to rein- 
force (if not endorse) an already tawdry system that arguably made future bid ef- 
forts for other cities even more polluted. One can only wonder, if Atlanta, or the 
cities before Atlanta, had blown the whistle on this system, whether Salt Lake City 
would be in this mess today. 

But I’m not here to cast aspersions on Atlanta or anybody else. Instead, I’m here 
because I want to work, with you, Mr. Chairman, the other Members of this Com- 
mittee, and the many witnesses before us to fix a system we all agree is broken. 
I’m looking forward to their testimony because we need to know what went wrong 
in order to support meaningful corrections to our own systems, as well as those of 
the IOC. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, while I am saddened by the events that took place in both 
Salt Lake City and Atlanta, I must point out that it is because of the exposure of 
those events by this country’s governmental institutions (including the Congress), 
free press, and the public, that reforms are now being contemplated by the lOC. 

I believe good has come out of this process. By throwing open all the files and 
records of how the bid process worked for two U.S. cities — admittedly an often pain- 
ful and embarrassing experience — we’ve discovered some serious flaws in the IOC’s 
system, and in several of our own. Our bid processes will improve because of what 
we’ve done over the past year, and hopefully, so too will the final reforms adopted 
by the IOC. I only wonder if certain other former bid countries could also benefit 
by examining in closer detail their own bid experiences. 

Let me conclude by saying that while some within the IOC have strayed from 
what the Olympic movement should be about, and have sadly used the bid process 
to seek personal reward, most have not and are extremely hardworking and dedi- 
cated individuals. In fact, I believe that the vast makeup of the IOC care very deep- 
ly about the health and integrity of the games. I look forward to working with our 
friends from abroad, as well as the many outstanding witnesses before us today to 
build an Olympics that is transparent, accountable, and free of the recent activities 
that have so jeopardized the Olympic fiame. 

With that, I 3deld back. 

Mr. Upton. Yield to the vice chairman on the subcommittee Mr. 
Burr. 

Mr. Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Before we start, maybe we should ask how your son 
did in football in North Carolina last night. 

Mr. Burr. Twenty-seven to nothing, 5-0. Thank you for asking. 

Mr. Upton. The question of putting the real football an Olympic 
team sport is, I know, before the committee. We’ll pursue that a 
little bit later. 

Mr. Burr. Clearly you’ve hit on something of interest to me, 
though, as this is. 

I welcome all of our witnesses. For generations families have to- 
gether watched the majesty and the competition and celebration of 
the Olympic Games. The games make heroes out of athletes who 
have beaten the odds and who have performed amazingly under in- 
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tense pressure. Vivid pictures of triumph are forever etched in our 
minds and in the minds of our children. There’s nothing more 
American than watching young children being inspired by the sto- 
ries of these amazing people. These athletes represent all that is 
good in our world, love of a skill, and talent, dedication to a goal, 
the fulfilling of a potential destiny. 

We have over the years protected the purity and the integrity of 
the games. Drug testing, professional contract arrangements and 
strict athletic rules are commonplace and accepted, all imple- 
mented with the intention of keeping our games pure. 

Today we are here for no different cause, no lesser motive. We’re 
not here to find fault with Atlanta. The culture of the International 
Olympic Committee in a sense left them with no options if they 
wanted to host Olympic Games. Let me be very clear. That culture, 
however pervasive, does not excuse Atlanta’s choices, and they 
have found fault themselves with their actions. After extensive re- 
view, Atlanta has said rules, procedures and guidelines in the bid- 
ding process did exist. Our problem is this: No one abides by these 
rules. No one enforces them. Play the game or lose the process. 

In its response to the committee, Atlanta said of all competing 
cities, it had the best technical bid. And it was apparently ranked 
by the IOC evaluation committee as the best bid among competing 
cities. On its merits alone, Atlanta should have won, but that was 
not the system that votes of IOC members were necessarily cast on 
merit. 

So why are we here? We’re here to find out on what basis those 
votes are cast. We’re here to find out how the flagrant violations 
of the IOC rules went unnoticed and unquestioned by so many. 
We’re here to examine the responsibilities of the USOC and wheth- 
er they endorsed the practice of bidding cities or whether they ever 
raised the questions of violations of IOC rules. We’re also here to 
look at the relationship between the USOC and the IOC. Last, Mr. 
Chairman, we’re here to look at the culture of the governing body 
in Olympic sports and find the answers to the question can they 
change voluntarily. 

Many here today might ask why Congress doesn’t address the 
problem with U.S. cities and leave the IOC alone. It’s a fair state- 
ment. We’re not here to dictate policies. Rather we’re here to ques- 
tion our future involvement and participation in the Olympic move- 
ment if true reform of the bidding process does not take place. Can 
the Congress continue to allow U.S. corporate expenses related to 
participation in Olympic Games to be deductible and supporting a 
process that allows cities and countries to purchase the prestige of 
hosting an Olympic game? We must answer that question. 

Today’s hearing is not about the past. It is about the future. Be- 
cause of this scandal, today’s hearing is not about athletes, it’s 
about ethics. It’s not about competition on the field, it’s about the 
character of those who write the rules. I feel confident I speak for 
many members of this committee and this Congress when I say we 
want the focus to get back on athletes and competition. That’s what 
the Olympics are really all about. Until we get to the bottom of this 
and take steps to fix what needs to be fixed, we won’t be able to 
shift that focus. In the end we owe it to the athletes, the companies 
that choose to sponsor the games, and the hundreds of thousands 
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of Americans that support Olympics through their donations. They 
deserve nothing less than the knowledge that the process they are 
participating in is fair and the money being spent is done appro- 
priately. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to a very productive day. Thank 
you for this hearing. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Burr. 

Mr. Waxman from California. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
commend you for holding this hearing today. This is an important 
subject. Since last November, we’ve been reading about how mem- 
bers of the International Olympic Committee received cash and ex- 
pensive gifts from cities that were competing to host the Olympics. 
The individual IOC members who solicited and received these gifts 
clearly deserve blame, but so, too, does the system that allows such 
a culture to develop. 

Sadly, the culture of greed and corruption that led to the Salt 
Lake City scandal has been flourishing for years. This scandal is 
now almost a year old, and yet the IOC has been remarkably slow 
in taking the necessary steps to reform itself. 

Back in March a commission led by Senator Mitchell rec- 
ommended a number of reforms, including the banning of expen- 
sive gift-giving and the periodic reelection of the IOC members. 
These reforms seemed entirely reasonable, but not surprisingly, 
Mr. Samaranch and others at the IOC did not fully embrace them. 

Frustrated by the intransigence of the IOC, Congressman Lazio 
and I introduced a bill in April that would strongly encourage the 
IOC to adopt these reforms. Our bill, H.R. 1370, would prohibit 
American corporations, including the television networks, from pro- 
viding any financial support to the IOC until the IOC adopted the 
Mitchell Commission reforms. I believed then, and I still believe 
now, that only the cutoff of American corporate money will get the 
IOC’s attention. Quite simply, the IOC could not operate without 
the hundreds of millions of dollars that it receives each year from 
American corporations. 

Six months have passed since our bill was introduced, and we 
are still waiting for the IOC to reform itself I have been told that 
Mr. Samaranch has been working hard on convincing others at the 
IOC to approve a package of reforms, and that these reforms 
should be in place by December. I really hope this is the case, be- 
cause if necessary steps are not taken to restore the integrity of the 
Olympic Games, I believe that there will be a strong bipartisan 
sentiment in Congress for some time — some type of punitive action 
against the IOC. I would remind the IOC that Congress has been 
quick to impose sanctions in the past when it has disapproved of 
the activities of foreign countries, international organizations, and 
multinational corporations. We will be no less willing to act when 
we feel the integrity of the Olympics is being compromised. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony of the witnesses today, 
and I eagerly await the announcement of the reforms by the IOC. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. The gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Ganske — Dr. Ganske, 
I’m sorry. 
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Mr. Ganske. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. 
I will be brief because I know our guests want to get to their testi- 
mony, and I want to take this opportunity to welcome all of our 
distinguished guests, but in particular to note the presence of a 
friend, a fellow Iowan, Mr. Bob Helmick, who is a senior law part- 
ner at the law firm of Dorsey and Whitney, specializing in munic- 
ipal finance, graduated from Drake University Law School with 
highest honors, and was valedictorian. He’s received a number of 
honorary humanitarian and law doctorate degrees. He’s been active 
nationally and internationally in amateur sport, having served as 
president of three of the largest sports organizations in the world: 
the U.S. Olympic Committee, the International Amateur Swim- 
ming Federation, and National Amateur Athletic Union. He is a 
well-known civic leader in arts and education organizations. He’s 
been instrumental in building a nationally recognized public fi- 
nance practice and in drafting the majority of the laws in the State 
of Iowa which relate to cities. He most recently was counsel to the 
State of Iowa in the creation of its fiberoptic network, which has 
received national recognition. 

But in particular, I think in regards to this hearing, many will 
recall that in 1991, Mr. Helmick was the subject of a lot of media 
attention. What is generally not known is that the subsequent facts 
and disclosures cleared Mr. Helmick of any wrongdoing. He is the 
only IOC member in the history of the organization to open up his 
personal records to public scrutiny, and so I look forward to his tes- 
timony, as I’m sure it will be informative, up-front, and full of good 
Iowa common sense. Welcome. And I yield back. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Dr. Ganske. 

Mr. Stupak from Michigan. 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for holding 
these hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, the Olympic movement was motivated by the idea 
that Olympic competition between the best athletes from around 
the world would be a unifying force to our globe. The Olympics 
have become more than a mere sporting event. They are a testa- 
ment to the triumph of human spirit. While many of us know of 
Michael Johnson or the Dream Team, there are thousands of com- 
petitors we will never know who will never win endorsement con- 
tracts. They compete to honor themselves and their country. 

The duty of the ideals underlying the Olympic movement and the 
Olympic Games makes the behavior that is the subject of this hear- 
ing all the more disappointing. I’m sure many of my colleagues will 
describe the types of activities conducted by the Atlanta Committee 
for the Olympic Games. These activities violated the rules of Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, the U.S. Olympic Committee and the 
Atlanta committee itself. 

Some of the violations are particularly upsetting to me because 
they involve the diversion of money for scholarships to foreign ath- 
letes with the sole purpose of influencing the IOC vote of that 
country. I’ve long sought the scholarship program for athletes that 
attend United States Olympic education training centers here in 
this country. Many of these Olympic athletes give up the oppor- 
tunity for an education to represent their country. These athletes 
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compete with athletic scholarships in hoxing, biathlons, ski jump- 
ing and many other sports. 

Since I have an Olympic education training center in northern 
Michigan where many of these athletes train, I personally have 
contacted sponsors of the USOC to urge them to help provide schol- 
arships to these athletes. Unfortunately, they tell me while they 
give out scholarships in the name of the player of a game such as 
9ie Big Ten basketball tournament to the USOC, but they can’t 
give a true scholarship for these student athletes for education pur- 
poses. Instead, the money goes to the USOC. 

So if we can’t use the money for true education scholarships for 
our own athletes, what happens then? The USOC uses the money 
that the college athletes generate for the Olympics and not for edu- 
cational scholarships, but then they use that money to influence or 
to buy a vote by giving the educational scholarships to foreign ath- 
letes while the USOC and Olympic training centers struggle finan- 
cially to remain viable. 

Although Congress has passed legislation authorizing Olympic 
education training scholarship programs, no money has ever been 
appropriated. So to see the resources of a USOC not being used for 
education purposes for our own athletes, but instead is being used 
internally, and some of it even being diverted to facilitate the pur- 
chase of an IOC member’s vote is very disturbing to me. 

These hearings will accomplish two purposes: First, we need to 
understand the facts involved with solicitations of the IOC mem- 
bers’ votes both in this country and abroad. While I can understand 
the pressure put on the Atlanta committee due to competition from 
other host cities, we cannot condone or justify their behavior. We 
need to understand where the line should have been drawn. Sec- 
ond, we need to examine the current reform proposals pending be- 
fore the IOC. I’ve read the Mitchell report and wish to hear the 
views of the IOC on these suggestions. 

I believe it’s important to work with the IOC to ensure these re- 
forms are met. I would say to the Director General of the IOC and 
a witness before this subcommittee that we want to compliment the 
IOC reform efforts. This hearing is neither an indictment of the 
IOC or of many members of the IOC or their host countries. As the 
King & Spalding report states, every gift has a giver and a re- 
ceiver. Certainly in the cases of Atlanta and Salt Lake City and 
possibly others, representatives of the United States to the Olym- 
pics were willing and active participants in the culture of inappro- 
priate gift-giving. 

It’s my understanding the IOC is meeting in December to discuss 
these reform proposals. I urge the IOC to do more than just adopt 
new rules or regulations. The IOC must change the culture in 
which these bids are conducted through accountability and enforce- 
ment; otherwise new rules and regulations are worthless. I hope 
that this subcommittee can complement those efforts and help en- 
sure the actions taken by members of the Atlanta committee will 
become a footnote to the great and wonderful legacy of the Olympic 
movement. 

Thank you for holding these hearings, Mr. Chairman. I look for- 
ward to working with you in the future on this issue. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Stupak. 
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Mr. Bryant from Tennessee. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me tell you before 
I start my statement how much I appreciate your efforts and your 
staffs extraordinary efforts, in preparing and holding this hearing. 

Like everyone in the room today, I regret that we have to be here 
on this particular subject, as I would much rather be talking about 
Atlanta’s superb presentation of the Olympic Games and the world- 
class athletes that participated in those Olympics. 

While I am disappointed to learn about the tainted selection 
process where Atlanta was chosen as the host city, in some ways 
I’m sympathetic to their dilemma. Atlanta did not set out to buy 
or improperly influence the IOC committee that selected them. Un- 
fortunately, the, “playing rules,” of the selection game were not up 
to the high standard of the Olympic Games themselves. And just 
as unfortunate, Atlanta played by these rules, which they felt were 
expected. As a result, the Olympic rings had been decidedly tar- 
nished. It will take a concerted effort by all the world’s nations to 
restore their past luster. 

I agree with the members of the Special Bid Oversight Commis- 
sion that the IOC must be reformed. I realize this cannot be done 
easily given the power it has to literally direct billions of dollars 
and international prestige to potential host cities. But the IOC 
must change the culture of that committee. However, for these re- 
forms to succeed, to be expected to succeed, it cannot be done with- 
out the cooperation of other countries vying for the honor of hosting 
future Olympic Games. 

And I suppose as I sit here and listen to our opening statements, 
I know you did not come up here expecting to hear these state- 
ments. You came up here prepared to give your testimony, and we 
do look forward to that, but I think about the other countries out 
there that will be and have been in competition to host the Olym- 
pics, and I wonder sometimes if they’re sitting there thinking, why 
is this — why are these people in Washington telling us about mor- 
als and integrity and honesty? And I have those thoughts too, 
sometimes, but we, I think, must strive to set those standards, and 
I think today’s hearing will further that to some degree by bringing 
to light, I think, of the American public more of — not necessarily 
Atlanta, because, again, I am a friend of Atlanta. I’m from the sis- 
ter State of Tennessee and very much appreciated Tennessee’s par- 
ticipation in the siting for some of the actual events for the Olym- 
pics. But, again, I think we all agree in this room that the problem 
has to do with the International Olympic Committee and the peo- 
ple who oversee and govern the activities, particularly in the selec- 
tion process. 

But, again, with the moneys that are at stake here and the pres- 
tige, I’m kind of dubious at this point that we’ll see the type of 
change that we need to see in this selection process because I don’t 
know that we can get every nation to agree to these correct and 
right and appropriate playing rules. Again, a lot of money is at 
stake, and a lot of prestige is at stake. I simply want to be careful, 
too, today, that we don’t exclude the United States from further 
participation in this selection process. 

Again, none of this reform is going to be able to be accomplished 
without the cooperation of the IOC, and, again, while I don’t con- 
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done what has happened in Atlanta, I’m concerned that the United 
States at the same time not unilaterally disarm ourselves and en- 
sure that the games will never he held in the United States again. 

I look about the room and see so many distinguished people from 
Georgia here today, including members of their delegation in Con- 
gress, former Senator Nunn, former Judge and Attorney General 
Bell, former mayor and U.N. Ambassador Young, and I know I’m 
probably missing somebody here, but I think there is concern. I ap- 
preciate very much Atlanta’s role in this as some of these things 
have come to surface, their willingness to come out fully and par- 
ticipate and to disclose what has happened in the interest of trying 
to improve the situation in the future. 

I look forward to hearing from this very distinguished panel. I 
want to especially, though, thank the oversight commission that 
had Mr. Duberstein on it and others for their very thoughtful re- 
port. I want to thank also Mr. Bell’s law firm. King & Spalding, 
which also included some very good suggestions on reforms. I hope 
we can really learn from these hearings as well as take to heart 
their suggestions on how we can begin to influence in any way, as 
a Congress, the reform of the IOC selection process. They’ve got 
some good ideas. They’ve been there. I’m sure Mr. Payne will be 
able to contribute a great deal as sort of the point man on the At- 
lanta effort as to what can be done to affect this process, to make 
it better, and to bring it up to the standards and ideals and the 
goals and all those good things that we think of when we think 
about the Olympics. 

Again, I thank all of you for taking the time from your extremely 
busy schedules to be here. I look forward to hearing your testi- 
mony. Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

Ms. McCarthy from Missouri. 

Ms. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank 
the witnesses appearing before us today. While I know Senator 
Nunn won’t be testifying, I want to acknowledge that his integrity 
will lend a great deal to this effort. 

The International Olympic Committee is charged with monu- 
mental responsibility. Every 2 years the IOC brings peace, hope, 
goodwill, sportsmanship, and culture exchange to the entire world. 
And for the city that selects to host the games, it brings more. The 
selection of a city means jobs, economic expansion, unique oppor- 
tunity to capture international attention. Selection is a wonderful 
opportunity. It’s an awesome responsibility. 

I very much hope that our panel members will speak to several 
issues of grave concern. Current IOC rules regarding limitation of 
candidate cities’ financial commitments limit gifts, “to documents 
or other items intended for information and/or souvenir articles. 
Gifts of a value exceeding U.S. $200 are not permitted.” 

What kinds of reforms are being proposed that will include con- 
sequences when rules are broken, consequences such as sanctions, 
which were mentioned by Mr. Waxman? How will the IOC imple- 
ment these reforms, and what kind of oversight measures can be 
taken to ensure the integrity of its process for the future? 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding this hearing today, and 
I hope that we are able to impress upon the IOC representatives 
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who are with us the unacceptahility of past behavior and the need 
to implement meaningful reforms for the future immediately. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

Mr. Barton from Texas. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I add my commendation 
to you for holding this hearing. I’m going to he very brief. I know 
we’re here today to focus on Atlanta and its effort. I want to say 
that I received a number of very positive character references 
about one of our witnesses, Mr. Payne, from several people around 
the country who have told me what an outstanding individual he 
is. 

The focus of my questions if I’m able to stay for the hearing is 
going to be more on the international committee. I think President 
Samaranch needs to be removed. I think he needs to be removed 
sooner rather than later. I think he’s created a cesspool at the 
international level. Until that cyst is removed, I see nothing but fu- 
ture trouble for all the other cities that want to compete for the 
international Olympics. 

We hold the Olympics out to be a bright shining star to our 
young people, and it’s supposed to be the best about what competi- 
tion and fair play is all about, but anybody who has read the 
Sports Illustrated expose several months ago about the way the 
international committee operates, it amazes me that any city that 
attempts to obtain the games is able to do it in a totally fair way. 

So I appreciate your holding these hearings, and I hope that we 
can through our pressure institute some needed reforms at the 
international level. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

Ms. DeGette from Colorado. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all. I’d like to welcome an old friend of mine here today. 
Bill Hybl, who will be testifying. Bill and I served together for 6 
years on the Colorado College Board of Trustees, our Alma matter. 
Before Bill had to serve with me for those 6 years, his hair used 
to be dark brown. Now you can see it’s gray. Hopefully it won’t all 
fall out after the hearing today. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the Atlanta and Salt Lake City ex- 
amples show that the bidding process that has developed inter- 
nationally in recent years has truly tarnished the Olympic rings. 
The bribery that has been catalogued in the reports which I have 
read which were provided to this committee, cast dark clouds over 
the true spirit of the Olympic Games. The International Olympic 
Committee members involved in these scandals, frankly in an ef- 
fort, I believe, to elevate themselves to a pseudoroyal status, have 
forgotten that these games are about elite athletes at the pinnacle 
of their ability and about the true triumph of amateur athletics. In 
an attempt to land mega advertising accounts and endorsements, 
the IOC and host cities who fall into this bribery culture forget 
that these games brought together black and white athletes to com- 
pete for South Africa. They brought the USA and USSR together 
in Seoul in 1988, a year before the Berlin Wall fell, and it sees new 
countries join in the Olympic family every year. 
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Frankly, we need to get to the bottom of this culture of bribery 
that the IOC has created. While the organization has rules, and 
they seem clear, they are not adhered to in any way. In fact. Salt 
Lake City believed that it lost the 1992 games to Nagano because 
it played by those rules. The culture that has developed results in 
cities and volunteers shelling out hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for IOC officials for shopping sprees at Saks, medical treatments 
for IOC member relatives, and college tuition. 

As I said. I’ve reviewed both the Mitchell report and the King & 
Spalding report. In my view, because of the relatively limited scope 
of the investigation of Atlanta and the fact that all witnesses and 
volunteers were not interviewed, all documents were not reviewed, 
I believe the extent of the problem we see in this report is the min- 
imum, and I don’t think any of us can rule out the conclusion that 
there were many more gifts, bribes, and abuses than have been 
documented. And frankly, I don’t think it’s worthwhile undertaking 
a more extensive investigation because what we’ve seen shows that 
what happened was wrong, and we need to work at an inter- 
national level to stop it. 

We’re not going to solve this problem today by finger-pointing 
and by raking over these old issues. Instead we need to work collec- 
tively to decide how the United States is going to take the leader- 
ship role in convincing the IOC to change its rules and to make 
real reforms that we can stick with. I applaud the Mitchell Com- 
mission for taking the initiative in developing a comprehensive 
plan for reform. I applaud the USOC for taking the lead in trying 
to implement these reforms. I believe while we cannot act in a vac- 
uum, we’ve got to take the lead in insisting that the IOC clean up 
its act. That’s the thing I’m going to be most interested in hearing 
from the panel today how they think this can happen. 

Let me just conclude by saying a tennis camp in Florida for two 
teenagers from the Republic of the Congo does not give an IOC 
member the sense that a marathon course is going to be good for 
a marathoner or that the food court layout of the city will facilitate 
families’ enjoyment of the games, nor does that type of an attempt 
at direct bribery do anything to provide athletic equipment for poor 
children in the country of the Congo. U.S. cities, like cities world- 
wide, have had to perform like dancing ponies, and the USOC has 
been a victim as much as anyone. On the other hand. United 
States cities have participated in this type of conduct, and, there- 
fore, it is incumbent on the cities, the USOC, and the U.S. Con- 
gress to take the lead in putting international pressure in cleaning 
up these practices. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m looking forward to the testimony today. As 
you may know, several members of this subcommittee also sit on 
the conference committee for the important H.R. 10 financial mod- 
ernization, so I would like to apologize if I have to leave if they 
have recorded votes. I know several other members will as well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Diana DeGette follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Diana DeGette, a Representative in Congress 
FROM THE State of Colorado 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. Welcome Bill Hyhl. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think we can all agree that the Olympic rings have been tar- 
nished. The bribery that has been catalogued in the reports provided to this com- 
mittee casts dark clouds over the true spirit of the Olympic games. The Inter- 
national Olympic Committee members involved in these scandals, in an effort to ele- 
vate themselves to a sudo-royal status, have forgotten that these games are about 
elite athletes at the pinnacle of their ability. In an attempt to land mega-advertising 
accounts and endorsements, the IOC and the host cities who fall into this bribery 
culture, forget that these games brought black and white athletes together to com- 
pete for South Africa; the USA and the USSR together in Seoul in 1988, a year be- 
fore the Berlin Wall fell; and sees new countries joining the Olympic family each 
year. 

We need to get to the bottom of this culture of bribery that the IOC has created. 
While the organization has rules, they are not adhered to — in fact, Salt Lake City 
believed it lost the 1992 games to Nagano because it played by those rules. This 
culture results in cities shelling out hundreds of thousands of dollars for IOC offi- 
cials for shopping sprees at Saks, medical treatments and college tuition. 

It is time to stop making excuses and apologies — the US cities involved and the 
USOC know what occurred was wrong. We do not solve this problem, and insure 
that the next US bid city is not subject to this culture of bribery, by rehashing past 
wrongs. 

What we must do is stop the culture that requires cities to perform these demean- 
ing acts. I applaud the Mitchell Commission for taking the initiative and developing 
a comprehensive plan of reform. I applaud the USOC for taking the lead in imple- 
menting these reforms. While the US and the USOC cannot act in a vacuum, we 
must take the lead in insisting that the IOC clean up its act, reform its ways and 
cease to place themselves, as IOC members, above common decency. Above all, the 
US and the USOC can and must ensure that the athletes regain their proper place 
as the central focus of the Olympic games. 

By no means does a tennis camp in Florida for two teenagers from the Republic 
of the Congo give any IOC member the sense that a marathon course is good for 
a marathoner, that the food court layout will facilitate families enjoyment of the 
games or that the downhill course will facilitate a new world record for Picabo 
Street. 

US cities, like cities worldwide, have had to perform like dancing ponies and the 
USOC has been just as much a victim as anyone. We must clean up our act, as the 
USOC has expressed it is willing to do, so that we may lead by example. 

The culture of bribery must stop. We can itemize all the wrongdoing today but 
unless we act to ensure that this culture ends, those who do adhere to the IOC rules 
and behave ethically will already have three strikes against them. 

I hope the IOC will begin to act in the spirit of the games it represents and move 
to eliminate this culture. 

Mr. Upton. I would note that a number of members of the sub- 
committee serve on other subcommittees and conference commit- 
tees and will be coming in and out for most of the day. 

Mr. Whitfield from Kentucky. 

Mr. Whitfield. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I’m de- 
lighted that we’re having this hearing today. Speaking for myself, 
I must say that I do not pretend to be any sort of expert or even 
understand very well the way the IOC works or the U.S. part of 
that commission works, and I’m delighted that we have a number 
of people here today who have personal experience in dealing with 
this issue, and I’m sure all of them are quite distinguished. And 
we’re caught up in the culture, but I’m hopeful that they can come 
forth with some recommendations. 

I personally think it will be difficult for the U.S. to dictate prob- 
ably to other countries on this issue, but hopefully, as Ms. DeGette 
indicated, we can take the lead in working with other countries 
and come up with a solution to this problem. I think that’s the spir- 
it we enter these hearings with today is to listen to people who 
have been involved, listen to their suggestions, and from that hope- 
fully come up with some meaningful solutions and recommenda- 
tions. So I look forward to hearing from the panels. 
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Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

[Additional statement submitted for the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Tom Bliley, Chairman, Committee on Commerce 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

In May of 1999, when the Committee started its inquiry into the Atlanta Orga- 
nizing Committee’s 1996 Olympic bid, we wanted to learn whether the events sur- 
rounding Salt Lake City’s Olympic bid were an isolated incident, or part of a larger 
pattern of misconduct. As we have learned, Atlanta actively gathered information 
about IOC members, and armed with this information, broke gift and travel rules 
in order to keep its host city bid competitive. And as Atlanta’s organizers will testify 
today, it is highly doubtful that Salt Lake City and Atlanta were the only bidding 
cities engaged in improper gift giving to IOC members. 

The improper actions surrounding the Olympic bids of Atlanta and Salt Lake City 
are an affront to the Olympic spirit. The IOC and its member organizations must 
not tarnish the years of hard work and training athletes spend in pursuit of the 
Olympic dream. 

Unethical behavior points to a sad contradiction: Olympic athletes must prove 
that they have not gained an unfair advantage, yet, based on what we learned as 
part of our inquiry into Atlanta’s Olympic bid, some IOC members expected bidding 
cities to seek the very same unfair advantage. The IOC and bidding cities should 
take a lesson from the athletes who succeed or fail on their own merits in front of 
the entire world. 

Because of the events in Atlanta and Salt Lake City, as well as questions about 
other bidding cities, I believe we all can agree that there is a pattern of abuse in 
the Olympic site selection process. Indeed, since December 1998 several groups have 
been formed to study the process used to select Olympic host cities. Also, the De- 
partment of Justice, has an ongoing investigation that has led to two indictments 
to date. Clearly there is a need for reform in the site selection process. 

While all of this attention to new ethics standards and proposals that aim to over- 
haul how Olympic host cities are selected is a good start, it is not enough. This con- 
duct did not spring up yesterday, and it will not simply go away tomorrow. 

This is why we need to ensure that the outcome of all this study and work is ac- 
tual change, and not window dressing. Verification of the compliance with new poli- 
cies will be critical to rebuilding the credibility of the Olympics. I am looking for- 
ward to hearing from today’s witnesses about how they think real change can be 
introduced, and — more importantly — maintained. 

Thank you Mr. Upton for your work on this hearing. I want to thank all the wit- 
nesses for their appearance here today. I look forward to their testimony. 

Mr. Upton. Our first panel today consists of the cochairs of the 
Atlanta Olympic Committee, the Honorable Andrew Young as well 
as Mr. Bill Payne. We also have the former president of the USOC, 
Mr. Robert Helmick, and the current president of the USOC, Mr. 
Bill Hybl. 

If the four of you could take — could come to the witness stand. 
I want to note as you may be aware, this subcommittee is an inves- 
tigative subcommittee, and as such we have always had the prac- 
tice of taking testimony under oath. Do any of you have objection 
to that? 

Seeing none, the Chair also advises you that under the rules of 
the House and of this committee, you are entitled to be advised by 
counsel. Do you desire to be advised by counsel this morning? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Upton. If you could indicate who your counsel is so the clerk 
can make sure she records it accurately. 

Mr. Bell. Judge Bell and Ted Hester of the law firm of King & 
Spalding, and we’re representing Mr. Young and Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Hybl and Mr. Helmick, do you have counsel as 
well? 

Mr. Helmick. No, sir. 
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Mr. Hybl. Mr. Chairman, the general counsel of the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee is with us for advice today. 

Mr. Upton. If all of you can stand, counsels included, and raise 
your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Upton. You’re now under oath, and we have two members 
asking to introduce a couple of you, and Mr. Hefley, a member from 
Colorado; Mr. Isakson from Georgia. Mr. Hefley, you may proceed. 

Mr. Hefley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I can’t tell you what a 
thrill it gives me to call you Mr. Chairman. When you and I en- 
tered Congress here some years ago, we hardly dared to imagine 
this day would come. So it’s a great pleasure for that. 

I appreciate your letting me have the honor of introducing one 
of your panelists and also of sitting in on your hearings here, which 
I think are very important. 

I represent the U.S. Olympic Committee. Their headquarters are 
in Colorado Springs. I can’t tell you how thrilled I was when the 
Olympic Committee made the decision to come to Colorado Springs, 
because to me the Olympics had always represented all that is best 
in athletics, all that is untarnished, all that is good, all that is 
right. Everyone wants to identify with the Olympics. It’s a name 
brand that carries a very positive connotation, whether you be 
Coca-Cola, Pepsi, FedEx, the sponsors of the Olympics or whether 
you be other sporting events like the Senior Olympics the Wheel- 
chair Olympics the Handicap Olympics, whatever it is you want to 
identify — in fact, the Olympics have problems with that name iden- 
tification sometimes, I know, because everyone wants to get in on 
that. And I was heartsick to learn of the corruption in the selection 
process. At a time when so many institutions are tarnished, we 
can’t let that happen with the Olympics. So I am delighted to intro- 
duce one of the leaders in rooting out that corruption. 

Bill Hybl, who in real life is an executive at the Broadmoor Hotel 
and El Pomar Foundation, but his volunteer job is as president of 
the U.S. Olympic Committee. Bill and I have been friends for a 
long, long time. In spite of my indiscretion early in our political 
lives when I supported — Diana, I supported Bill’s opponent in his 
race for the State legislature. Unfortunately the good sense of the 
voters of that district prevailed, and Bill was elected. They paid no 
attention to me whatsoever. 

Bill was elected to the State legislature, did a wonderful job 
there, although brief, because he went with the Broadmoor El 
Pomar Foundation, and he’s doing a magnificent job in his volun- 
teer job at the Olympic Movement. 

What you are doing today, Mr. Chairman, is important work, and 
I know that Mr. Hybl stands ready to help you in your efforts and, 
more importantly perhaps, to help in the important task of reform- 
ing the Olympic movement. So it gives me great pleasure this 
morning to introduce my friend, president of the tJ.S. Olympic 
Committee, Bill Hybl. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Hefley. I would just note for the 
record that a number of us were glad you stayed out of the race 
when your wife ran for State legislature as well. She was able to 
win despite your handicap. 

Mr. Isakson. 
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Mr. ISAKSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m delighted to be here 
today and delighted to be joined by Congressman Chambliss and 
Congressman Bishop with the opportunity to introduce two great 
Georgians, Billy Payne and Andy Young. While my remarks today 
are my own, I am confident I speak for thousands, if not millions, 
of Georgians who admire and respect these two fine men. I know 
the purpose of this meeting is not to lavish praise on these men, 
but neither should it be to condemn them out of context or without 
perspective. 

Billy Payne is my personal friend of more than 40 years. In the 
late 1980’s, Mr. Payne and a handful of citizens set out on an im- 
possible dream to bring the 1996 Centennial Olympic Games to At- 
lanta, Georgia, and the South. First they had to convince the 
USOC that Atlanta should be America’s bid city, and then they had 
to bring the International Olympic Committee and its members to 
the American South to convince them that unpaid volunteers could 
raise $1.5 billion, construct the venues, and host over 3 million 
visitors from around the world. 

The fact that Billy succeeded amazed many, but to those of us 
who have watched him time and again, whether it’s to lead a suc- 
cessful campaign, to build a new sanctuary for his church, or raise 
scholarships for his beloved University of Georgia, it was no sur- 
prise at all. 

Andy Young, a former Member of this Congress, former Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations and former mayor of Atlanta, needs no 
introduction. His ability and integrity are known around the world. 
Andy is also my friend and a man I admire and respect. The fact 
that Andy Young was the only elected official to embrace Billy 
Payne’s dream was no surprise, because like Billy, Andy knows 
that dreams can come true if you’re willing to work and keep the 
faith. 

The legacy these two men left goes far beyond the memories of 
16 magic days for the citizens of our city, our State, and our coun- 
try. Today the Olympic Village provides dormitories for our stu- 
dents at universities and colleges, the Olympic stadium is the home 
of the Atlanta Braves, and Centennial Olympic Park is Atlanta’s 
most significant urban renewal project since Sherman’s march to 
the sea. More importantly, the children of our State saw firsthand 
that dreams can come true and that regardless of the barriers of 
language, wealth, or race, the world can come together and com- 
pete in an environment where sportsmanship and mutual respect 
are the rule and not an exception. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m aware of the purpose of this hearing is to 
evaluate Judge Bell’s report and the fact that the Atlanta com- 
mittee violated the International Olympic Committee’s $200 gift 
rule. I do not believe that the end justifies the means or the fact 
that everybody else did it is an excuse or defense. On the other 
hand, I do not believe these men deserve to be questioned unless 
there’s the clear understanding that they operated in an environ- 
ment governed and enforced by an international committee made 
up of members who accepted the gifts that violated the rules that 
those members themselves had adopted. 

I would hope we would look to the future to determine what, if 
any, oversight this Congress should undertake in the governance of 
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future American bid cities rather than dwell on what Congress 
would have done 10 years ago to oversee an American bid city com- 
peting in an international environment and governed by an inter- 
national committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m very grateful of the time you’ve allowed me, 
and I am honored to introduce two of Georgia’s finest citizens and 
my friends, Billy Payne and Andy Young. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, your statements will be made part of the record in 
its entirety. We would appreciate if you could limit your opening 
remarks and summary of your testimony to about 5 minutes. We 
have a little light here that works, that turns red at the appro- 
priate time. 

Mr. Payne, we’ll begin with you. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM P. PAYNE, COCHAIR, ATLANTA OLYM- 
PIC COMMITTEE; ANDREW YOUNG, GOOD WORKS INTER- 
NATIONAL, COCHAIR, ATLANTA OLYMPIC COMMITTEE; WIL- 
LIAM J. HYBL, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES OLYMPIC COM- 
MITTEE; AND ROBERT H. HELMICK, FORMER PRESIDENT, 

UNITED STATES OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the subcommittee. Judge Bell’s report to which you 
referred often already provides a detailed accounting of our efforts 
in Atlanta to win the right to host the 1996 Centennial Olympic 
Games, and I will not attempt to repeat the detail here in my brief 
opening statement. 

At the outset, ladies and gentlemen, let me say that I completely 
agree that the international process for bidding for the Olympic 
Games is dramatically in need of reform. We are prepared to assist 
this subcommittee and the International Olympic Committee in 
any way possible in making that reform a reality. 

In fact, as detailed in our written response, Atlanta’s bidding ef- 
fort included excessive actions, even thought processes, that today 
seem inappropriate, but at the time we believed it represented the 
prevailing practice in the selection process in an extremely com- 
petitive environment. Those kinds of practices should not be per- 
mitted in future Olympic bids. In hindsight, we recognize, I recog- 
nize, that these excesses by those of us in Atlanta and other bid- 
ding cities were a mistake, but I hope and believe that they should 
not be allowed to overshadow all that is wonderful about the Olym- 
pic movement and all that was wonderful about the Atlanta games. 

I have long believed and still believe passionately in the power 
of the Olympic movement to bring people together in a common 
sense of celebration of humanity as we all honor the greatest ath- 
letes in the world. We must do everything possible to eliminate 
these excesses, to reform these processes, but not forget, please not 
forget, and certainly never destroy the great promise of the Olym- 
pic legacy and America’s preeminent role. That being said, I would 
like to briefly comment on our bidding activities. 

As you have seen, and your staff as well, from reviewing our 
many documents, we received input from virtually anybody willing 
to talk to us about the process as we were learning about it and 
about their assessment of the process. Those assessments, those 
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many assessments, painted a convincing picture of a culture that 
existed within the bidding process and, importantly, what we 
would need to do if we wanted to play the game, if we wanted to 
bid and bring the Olympic Games to our home city. 

We learned the following about the selection process: The IOC 
culture itself was a culture of some 70 different countries that were 
the resident countries of the IOC members, and that culture ex- 
isted within a closed system that had been historically insulated 
from many external oversight mechanisms. It was, in effect, a 
world unto its own with no apparent accountability. Each IOC 
member had a totally independent, totally subjective voting power 
and a secret ballot system. Lobbying the votes of these members 
throughout the 2 V 2 years of our efforts was intensely competitive 
and largely uncontrolled among the bidding cities with no limits on 
overall spending, no disclosure requirements, and little public scru- 
tiny. The process had proven to be a very expensive one for cities 
aspiring to host the Olympic Games. 

Bid cities routinely lobby each IOC member on a personalized 
and targeted basis. Many, though not all, IOC members were cus- 
tomarily given such special treatment. Prior Olympic bid efforts 
were characterized by generous gifts, frequent international travel, 
lavish hospitality, and numerous favors and personal accommoda- 
tions for IOC members. Among those familiar with the inter- 
national bidding process, the general consensus honestly was the 
ritual of courting IOC members was not only necessary, but an in- 
dispensable undertaking in order to have a realistic chance of win- 
ning the Olympic Games. 

At that time, going back to 1987, we neither defended nor re- 
buked, as the chairman has pointed out, the site selection process 
and dealt with it as we found it. Instead, we simply accepted the 
reality in the process of bidding for the Olympic Games. Our objec- 
tive was to win for Atlanta and the United States the right to host 
the 1996 games, not at that time to reform the International Olym- 
pic Committee. But make no mistake, and we are the first to 
admit, that the Olympic Games are a huge financial undertaking. 
Our organizing committee agreed to shoulder the responsibility, to 
raise $1.7 billion just to put on the games in our city of Atlanta. 
And at the end of the day, we were proud to say that we accom- 
plished our goal of breaking even. 

The U.S. Olympic Committee, as Mr. Hybl will point out, and the 
U.S. athletes benefit significantly when the Olympic Games are 
hosted within our great country. The Atlanta Games provided U.S. 
Olympic Committee and its athletes approximately $230 million 
from television, marketing, and sponsorship proceeds, including 
their share of the National Olympic Committee distributions from 
the International Olympic Committee. And as we all know, the IOC 
also benefits from the staging of the games by taking a share of 
virtually every dollar raised, some of which is distributed back to 
the U.S. Olympic Committee along with other National Olympic 
Committees. The IOC controls, must approve, and shares in the 
television rights, sponsorships, licensed merchandise, commemora- 
tive coins and sale of memorabilia. For the Atlanta Games, the IOC 
retained 40 percent of the television rights, 5 percent of the fee on 
all merchandise and goods sold, and 3 percent of the revenues from 
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the federally permitted Olympic coin. All totaled, the IOC received 
approximately $400 million in cash and value from the Atlanta 
Games. 

Undeniably Atlanta and Georgia and, we hope you would concur, 
America benefited enormously from hosting the 1996 games. The 
games stimulated hundreds of millions of dollars in permanent cap- 
ital improvement in Georgia. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me say that we did indeed launch 
and conduct a very aggressive effort as we launched for the first 
time ever really our city’s competition in the international arena. 
We generally felt that we had to be aggressive in order to prevail. 
That aggressiveness and our inherent enthusiasm contributed to 
the many excesses which are detailed in our report, but we believe 
honestly that that same enthusiasm also contributed to the incred- 
ible pulling together of the people of Atlanta and America as we 
together embraced the common purpose and shared vision of bring- 
ing the Olympic Games to our great country. 

I salute once again, Mr. Chairman, your reference to safeguard 
the future of the Olympic movement and importantly the oppor- 
tunity for other American cities to fairly compete for the honor of 
hosting future Olympic Games. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of William P. Payne follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William Porter Payne 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. I understand 
that the Subcommittee has reviewed and will include in today’s hearing record the 
Georgia Amateur Athletic Foundation’s (GAAF) September 16, 1999 response to 
Chairman Bliley and Chairman Upton. That response provides a detailed account- 
ing of our efforts to win for Atlanta the right to host the 1996 Centennial Olympic 
Games and I will not attempt to repeat that detail in my statement here this morn- 
ing. I would, however, like to briefly share with you my thoughts on some of the 
broader questions and larger issues facing this Subcommittee as well as the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee (IOC). 

At the outset, let me say that I completely agree that the international process 
of bidding for the Olympic Games is in need of reform. I am prepared to assist this 
Subcommittee and the IOC in any way possible in making that reform a reality. 

It is a fact, as detailed in our written response, that Atlanta’s bidding effort in- 
cluded excessive actions, and even thought processes, that today seem inappropriate 
but at the time, reflected the prevailing practice in the selection process and an ex- 
tremely competitive environment. Those kinds of practices should not be permitted 
in the competition for future Olympic bids. 

In hindsight, I recognize that many of these excesses by those of us in Atlanta 
and by other candidate cities in the bidding process were a mistake, but they should 
not be allowed to erase or overshadow all that is good about the Ol 3 Tnpic Movement 
and the Atlanta Games. I have long believed and still believe in the power and maj- 
esty of the Olympics to bring people together in a common sense of celebration of 
humanity as we honor the greatest athletes in the world. We must do everything 
possible to preserve and safeguard that potential for future generations. We must 
eliminate the excesses, reform the processes, but not forget, and certainly never de- 
stroy, the great promise of the Olympic legacy and America’s prominent role. 

That being said, let me briefly comment on the Atlanta bidding effort. On Feb- 
ruary 8, 1987, I conceived the idea that Atlanta, Georgia and the United States of 
America should be proposed as a candidate to host the Olympic Games. For the next 
three years and seven months, together with my friend and colleague Andy Young, 
I led the effort that presented Atlanta’s candidacy first to the U. S. Ol 3 Tnpic Com- 
mittee (USOC) and then to the International Olympic Committee. 

After our successful selection as the official U.S. candidate city, hundreds, and ul- 
timately thousands, of additional volunteers and considerable corporate support 
began marshalling behind this “impossible dream”. We were increasingly amazed at 
the intensity and passion with which the people of Atlanta and Georgia began em- 
bracing this quest. While no one was sure we could win, our community rallied to- 
gether behind the magnificence of the Olympic competition. 
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When I first proposed the idea of an Olympic bid, I had no idea when the next 
Olympic Games would be available, had never heard of the IOC, and was wholly 
unfamiliar with the Olympic site selection process. Our first task was to learn as 
much as possible about the site selection process at both the USOC and IOC levels. 

From February 1987 until September 1990 when Atlanta was selected by the IOC 
to host the 1996 Games, GAAF received input — both solicited and unsolicited — from 
just about anybody willing to give their assessment of the selection process. For ex- 
ample, we received advice from USOC members; IOC members; sports federation 
members; national Olympic committee members; journalists; corporate sponsors; 
and individuals from other Olympic bid cities including Los Angeles, Anchorage, 
Barcelona, Athens, Melbourne and Toronto. Taken together, they painted a con- 
vincing picture of the culture that prevailed in the bidding process and, most impor- 
tantly, what Atlanta would need to do to bring home the Olympic Games. We 
learned the following about the IOC site selection process: 

• The IOC culture was the product of the more than 70 cultures of the voting IOC 

members and existed within a closed system that had historically been insu- 
lated from any external oversight mechanism. It was, in effect, a world unto its 
own, with no apparent accountability; 

• Each IOC member had independent, totally subjective voting power in a secret 

ballot system; 

• Lobbying for the votes of these members was intensely competitive and largely 

uncontrolled among the bidding cities. With no limits on overall spending, no 
disclosure requirements, and little public scrutiny, the process had proven to be 
an extremely expensive one for the bid cities; 

• Bid cities routinely lobbied each IOC member on a personalized, targeted basis. 

Many, though not all, IOC members were customarily given such special treat- 
ment; 

• To the extent that the IOC had written rules, they were customarily ignored by 

the bidding cities and were not enforced by the IOC; and 

• Prior Olympic bid efforts were characterized by generous gifts, frequent inter- 

national travel, lavish hospitality and numerous favors and personal accom- 
modations for IOC members. Among those familiar with the bidding process, 
the general consensus was that this ritual of “courting” IOC members was not 
only acceptable but also necessary for a city to have any realistic chance of win- 
ning the Olympic bid. 

At the time, GAAF neither defended nor rebuked the site selection process as we 
found it. Instead, we simply accepted it as the reality of bidding for the Olympics. 
Our objective was to win for Atlanta and the United States the right to host the 
1996 Games, not to reform the IOC. 

To accomplish that goal, we developed and implemented a strategy that reflected 
much of what we had learned and continued to hear about the site selection process. 
We set out to win a majority of the IOC votes primarily by cultivating close relation- 
ships with IOC members. We recognized early on not only that Atlanta was an un- 
derdog, but that we would not be able to out-spend the other candidate cities. In- 
stead, we decided that we had to do better than the others at “personalizing” our 
approaches to IOC members, supported by gifts, travel, and other favors tailored to 
the tastes of the individual IOC members. We believed that by doing this, we could 
create relationships that would allow us to gain insight from IOC members regard- 
ing our candidacy and ultimately increase the level of support for Atlanta among 
IOC members. 

This strategy, which we first published in our “Strategic Operating And Manage- 
ment Plan” in December 1988, included plans to: 

• Develop an information file on IOC members; 

• Visit IOC members in their home country; 

• Arrange for IOC members to visit Atlanta; 

• Attend all meetings where three or more IOC members are gathered; 

• Communicate with IOC members on a regular basis; and 

• Establish a personalized gift program to IOC members. 

That strategy, along with the efforts of our many volunteers, apparently worked. 
We will never know the relative importance to Atlanta’s victory of the technical 
merit of our bid, but it was ranked as the best by the official IOC Evaluation Com- 
mission; of intangibles, such as its civil rights leadership; of the dedication and tre- 
mendous enthusiasm of our volunteers and our entire community; and of the per- 
sonal relationships we developed with IOC members, which were supported by gifts, 
travel, entertainment, and other accommodations. We do know that the amount of 
money that GAAF spent on IOC members and throughout the selection process was 
not by itself the deciding factor. GAAF spent approximately $7.8 million while it 
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was reported that most other cities spent considerably more: Athens, Greece — $25 
million; Melbourne, Australia — $20 million; and Toronto, Canada — $15 million. Most 
of this money was spent after the fall of 1988, when Lillehammer was selected to 
host the Winter Games. 

Despite the difference in spending, GAAF was able to accomplish its goal of win- 
ning the Olympic bid, and then successfully staged the 1996 Games through the 
tireless efforts of thousands of civic-minded volunteers and tremendous community, 
corporate, and governmental support. As a result, both Georgia and the IOC were 
able to reap the benefits of the 1996 Games. 

Make no mistake — the Olympic Games are a huge financial undertaking. ACOG 
agreed to shoulder responsibility to raise and spend over $1.7 billion dollars just to 
put on the Olympic Games in Atlanta. At the end of the day, ACOG accomplished 
its goal of breaking even. 

The United States Olympic Committee and U.S. athletes benefit significantly 
when Olympic Games are hosted in the United States. The Atlanta Games provided 
the USOC approximately $230 million from television, marketing, and sponsorship 
proceeds, including moneys received through the IOC. The IOC also benefits from 
staging the Games by taking a share of virtually every dollar raised, some of which 
is distributed back to the USOC along with other national organizing committees. 
The IOC controls, must approve, and shares in all television rights, sponsorships, 
licensed merchandise, commemorative coins or memorabilia. For Atlanta, the lOC 
retained 40% of television rights fees, 5% of all merchandise or goods sold, and 3% 
of the revenues from the sale of Olympic coins. All totaled, the IOC received ap- 
proximately $400 million in cash and value from the Atlanta Games. 

In our supplemental report, we indicated that the prize of the bid competition 
“was enormous: hosting the Olympics brought incalculable prestige and potentially 
billions of dollars in economic impact to the winning city.” In fact, this was precisely 
the impact on Atlanta as the result of the 1996 Games. 

The 1996 Games stimulated hundreds of millions of dollars in permanent capital 
investment in Georgia, with a total economic impact for Georgia of more than $4 
billion. The 1996 Games stimulated approximately 2.5 million square feet of new 
construction and installation of more than 2,000 miles of fiber optic cable. Some of 
Georgia’s most popular destinations include two primary Olympic legacies — Centen- 
nial Olympic Park and Turner Field. Much of that investment also brought major 
infrastructure and facility improvements to several Georgia academic institutions. 
Citizens in other Georgia cities still enjoy the Georgia International Park in Con- 
yers, the Stone Mountain tennis center, the Columbus softball complex and the 
Lake Lanier rowing center. The 1996 Games helped define Atlanta as an “inter- 
national city” and dramatically increased domestic and international tourism in At- 
lanta. 

The Olympics clearly have an extraordinary intangible impact as well. The 1996 
Games allowed Georgia and Americans to experience the grandeur of the Olympics 
first hand. Athletes from all over the world visited Atlanta and pushed the very 
edges of their personal envelopes with the whole world watching. Relationships were 
formed that transcended governments and ideologies. We watched Atlanta and 
Georgia learn more about the world, and the world learn more about us. And, al- 
though the media has recently focused on the negative aspects of the Olympic bid 
process, the media archives are replete with stories describing the magnificence of 
the Olympic spirit so overwhelmingly demonstrated in Atlanta and America during 
the 1996 Games. 

Despite all that is wonderful about the Olympic legacy, I do belieye that reform 
is needed in the bidding process, particularly in the areas of gifts and trayel. 

In the intensely competitive site selection process, the temptation is great for bid- 
ding cities to offer — and IOC members to accept — generous gifts. To eliminate this 
temptation and potential for abuse, I believe that all gifts of any value whatsoever 
should be prohibited in the bidding process. Also, IOC members should be required 
to report any offers of gifts from bid cities and the IOC should create and vigorously 
implement some type of enforcement mechanism for these rules. 

Our report, and those reports which have detailed the activities relating to recent 
Olympic bids in Toronto, Sydney, and Salt Lake City have identified the entire trav- 
el and reimbursement area as one particularly susceptible to excesses and abuses 
by bidding cities or members of the international sporting family. This potential for 
excess is increased by the significant international travel costs at issue and the re- 
luctance of bid cities to interrogate or challenge IOC members about their 
itineraries or backup documentation. To avoid this problem, I believe that all travel 
of IOC members should be paid for directly by the IOC and no reimbursement for 
travel costs should be required of any bidding cities in the competition. 
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In closing, let me say that we were indeed aggressive as we launched our city’s 
effort for the first time ever into the intensely competitive international arena. We 
genuinely felt we had to be aggressive in order to prevail in that arena. That aggres- 
siveness and our inherent enthusiasm obviously contributed to the excesses detailed 
in our report. That same enthusiasm also contributed to an incredible “pulling to- 
gether” of the people of Atlanta as we embraced this common purpose and shared 
vision of bringing the Olympic Games to our home city. 

I salute your efforts to safeguard the future of the Olympic movement and the 
opportunity for other American cities to compete for the honor of hosting the Olym- 
pic Games. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

Mr. Young. 


TESTIMONY OF ANDREW YOUNG 

Mr. Young. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me thank you for in- 
viting us to testify before this committee. 

I’d like to go back to the time when we first started this, because 
when we went to Seoul in 1988, we were a small group of volun- 
teers operating almost totally on our own funds and knowing that 
we were getting into a rough game, but we heard the stories of dia- 
monds and furs exchanged in Olympic competitions amongst IOC 
members. We knew we couldn’t play that game. But knowing that 
it might be a dirty game like in a dirty game of football, you figure 
you don’t have to play dirty, but when you get in it, you expect to 
win. So we got in the game, and we were determined to win. 

We learned two things in Seoul. The first was to our shame and 
surprise, nobody really knew Atlanta. They kept getting us con- 
fused with Atlantic City. And we had to define ourselves, and one 
of the reasons we went out of our way to get people to come to At- 
lanta was nobody knew Atlanta. People know Washington. They 
know New York. They know California. The only thing they knew 
about the South was civil rights, the Civil War, and Disney World. 
One of the reasons why we openly agreed to take people to Disney 
World was that’s what they knew about the South. That’s what 
they wanted to see. 

The other thing we learned about at Seoul was that this was a 
very complex process. We watched the bidding for the Winter 
Olympics, and all of the conventional wisdom was that the great 
cities and the great nations would win. Anchorage was the U.S. 
bid. Ostersund was Sweden’s bid; Sofia was Bulgaria’s bid; and 
there were all kinds of theories. Nobody thought Lillehammer, in- 
cluding Samaranch, and when Lillehammer won, nobody could fig- 
ure out why. As we went around to the IOC members to try to fig- 
ure out why, we kept hearing they were such nice people. We de- 
termined that in five secret b^allots, one, you can’t buy an election 
in five secret ballots. You have a ballot. People don’t talk to each 
other. The low person drops out. Then they vote on the next one. 
The lowest vote drops out. Then they vote on the next one. You’ve 
got to survive five secret ballots with no communication. We de- 
cided that was, one, a pretty honest process, one that, in order to 
win, you had to capture the hearts of the IOC members. And that’s 
why we set out to do such detailed analysis of the personalities. 

Most of the people on the IOC are enormously rich, and money 
doesn’t matter, but a lot of the subtleties of their egos and ambi- 
tions and their interests were important in helping them to under- 
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stand Atlanta. It was also necessary for us to demonstrate that we 
had the capacity to put on the games. 

Now, in dealing with the poorer nations and the poorer members, 
we had another problem, and that is we were known to be a rich 
nation. There was a lot of resentment that our athletes were well- 
trained and well-fed. Their athletes had no training facilities. Their 
athletes had no equipment, and yet we were expecting them to 
come and compete. We were constantly challenged to show that we 
had an interest in the developing world’s athletes. 

We were able to do that in part because we’ve always done that 
in Atlanta. We had a training camp for athletes before coming to 
Los Angeles when we had no ambitions for the games and no inter- 
est for the games. Local businessmen put together money, and we 
sponsored a training camp at Emory University, and we allowed 
athletes to come there and train for 2 or 3 weeks, for a month, be- 
fore going to Los Angeles. It was simply goodwill. We hosted the 
Angolan team in Atlanta one summer. Local citizens did this just 
to give Angolans a chance to play basketball. We also ended up re- 
cruiting a couple of their basketball players for our junior college, 
but it’s been something we’ve constantly done, and if there were ex- 
cesses in this direction, those excesses were consistent with our 
practices even before we were involved in the Olympics. 

My family has always been involved in helping people from other 
countries get education. It’s part of our church tradition because 
our family was educated by missionaries. So we feel a responsi- 
bility for several generations to make sure that anybody who wants 
a good education in the United States of America ought to be able 
to have it if they’re willing to work and study, and when we were 
involved in things like this, it wasn’t with the intent of bribing IOC 
members. It’s because that’s the way we’ve always done business 
in Atlanta. If we took people to Augusta, it’s because that’s the way 
we got 1,100 businesses into Georgia during the time I was mayor 
of Atlanta, because we bring them on the red carpet tour, and we’d 
show them the best that we had to offer, and we would try to im- 
press them with the quality of life that we had, because we didn’t 
have tax breaks. We couldn’t compete with other States in terms 
of the amenities. So we tried to put the emphasis on honesty and 
efficiency and, yes, southern hospitality. We could make you feel at 
home, and we could treat you better in Atlanta than anywhere else 
in the world. That’s the way we’ve done business, and that’s the 
way we’ve been a successful city. 

We didn’t want to lose this, and we probably did overextend our- 
selves and our hospitality, but it wasn’t with the intention of cor- 
rupting the system. It was with the intention of demonstrating that 
we with our diversity represented best what the Olympic ideal 
stood for, and we bragged about our affirmative action. We bragged 
that the Hispanic representatives could come; and the president of 
Coca-Cola was Robert Goizueta, a Hispanic; that the president of 
one of our larger engineering firms was born in India; that we had 
a Polish community and an Irish community that would entertain 
people, and no matter what language you were or what your cul- 
tural background was, we found a way to speak your language and 
to introduce you to Atlanta and make you feel at home. 
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That’s what we thought we were doing. We think we did it suc- 
cessfully, and that’s why it’s been hard for us to think of what we 
did in the context of a culture of corruption and us having been co- 
opted by a culture of corruption. We have problems with that, 
though we admit that in any international ethical environment, 
whether it’s the United Nations, the IOC, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the World Bank, there are competing standards of eth- 
ics. Ours, I think, are the highest. We have a responsibility to up- 
hold those and fight for them, but in the meantime, we try to play 
the game as fairly as we can on a level playing field and win, and 
that’s what we think we did. 

[The prepared statement of Andrew Young follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Andrew Young, Good Works International 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. I am delighted 
to be here with you to discuss our thoughts and your thoughts about the Olympic 
Games. 

Let me first say that I am enormously proud of Mr. Billy Payne and the thou- 
sands of volunteers who first helped Atlanta to win, then prepared Atlanta to host 
the 1996 Centennial Ol3Tnpic Games. These past few months of discussion and re- 
view of the Olympic bid process have in no way diminished the pride that I feel for 
our efforts. 

In my career, I have been involved with countless activities in which people from 
all walks of life joined together for a brilliant cause. During the 1960’s, people joined 
together to fight racial and economic oppression under the leadership of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. In the decades that followed, people joined together to fight social 
and cultural oppression in Third World nations across the globe, often under the 
leadership of President Jimmy Carter. 

One common thread that has united and joined people together is the Olympic 
Games. When Atlanta hosted the 1996 Games, nearly 200 countries fielded teams, 
the most participating countries in the history of the Games. For nearly three weeks 
during those Games, virtually every country on the planet focused their attention 
on Atlanta — and on the United States — because of one reason: the athletes. 

It is the athletes that embody the deep spirit of the Olympic Games. Not the cor- 
porate sponsors’ Not the Olympic committees or federations or the individuals who 
bid for the Games’ Not the television producers or commentators. What most excites 
the athletes about competing in the Games? I think it is the chance to experience 
the world, the chance to become friends with their peers from 200 different coun- 
tries. And maybe, through their new friendships with people who do not share the 
same language, these athletes can begin to understand what they all share — and 
that is, the diversity of the human race. 

Atlanta won its Olympic bid on the strength of its diversity and inclusiveness, 
thus 40 percent of the Olympic related construction contracts were awarded to 
minority- and women-owned firms. Our good job of promoting economic diversity led 
to greatly increased wealth. With two billion dollars in spending on the Olympics, 
Atlanta led the region in economic growth during the 1990s. The total economic im- 
pact from the Olympic Games in 1996 for both Atlanta and Georgia is estimated 
at more than $4 billion. 

As I was about to conclude my second term as mayor of the city of Atlanta, things 
had gone very well for seven years. I had inherited from Maynard Jackson a sound 
base of urban development. We had just completed a new terminal at Hartsfield 
International Airport, the mass transit program — which I had helped to start while 
I served in Congress — was moving steadily along and in general, things were in 
good shape. 

I began an effort with the Chamber of Commerce, the Convention and Visitors 
Bureau and the State Commission of Trade and Industry to attract new, private in- 
vestment to the city. In my eight years as Mayor, we attracted over seventy billion 
dollars in private investment. This was a city generating wealth not just trying to 
redistribute existing wealth through taxation. 

On the heels of this success, two local attorneys, Horace Sibley and Billy Payne, 
wanted to talk to me about hosting the Olympics in 1996. Most Atlantans laughed 
at the notion but I had a vision of the Olympics in 1936 in Berlin. I was four years 
old and my father took me to a local theatre to see a Movietone clip of Jesse Owens 
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winning four gold medals, defeating in our eyes Hitler’s vision of a white master 
race. 

Even so, I hesitated. As Mayor, I was acutely aware of the financial debacle inher- 
ited by the city of Montreal when it hosted the 1976 Summer Olympic Games. Jokes 
were still made about its Olympic Stadium, where the Montreal Expos had since 
played baseball, and that for every hot dog the fans bought, another penny went 
to reducing the city’s Olympic debt. Many pennies were required — the teixpayer bur- 
den approached one billion dollars. The Atlanta Games would have to be privately 
funded. I would not allow Atlanta’s taxpayers to owe one penny. 

But Billy was persistent. Billy and I were both men with a religious sense of serv- 
ice. Billy says that he first had the dream of bringing the Olympics to Atlanta dur- 
ing dedication services for a $1 million addition to his church in Dunwoody. He and 
his wife, Martha, spearheaded the capital improvement campaign and he liked the 
notion of public service and wanted to do more on a bigger scale. Bringing the Olym- 
pics to Atlanta was certainly that and more. 

Atlanta had the airport, transit system, 6,000 hotel rooms, a massive convention 
center, a new domed stadium, and the ideal site for the Olympic Village — all needed 
to win the Olympic bid. However, Atlanta’s global contribution was — and remains — 
clearly in the area of human rights and the ability of people from many divergent 
backgrounds to live together in harmony. 

More than 1,000 churches offered hospitality to families of visiting athletes during 
the Olympics and thousands upon thousands of volunteers helped put on the 
Games. Volunteers “made a witness to the world” during the bidding and the prepa- 
ration of the Games. All of the volunteer efforts were strictly volunteer, with no 
monetary gain. 

Volunteers helped clean up the city beforehand, took tickets and drove dignitaries 
and officials to venues and hotels. Doctors volunteered at the Olympic Village, 
homemakers and students volunteered wherever needed, and the city’s business 
community donated time, money and goodwill. 

The strategy to promote Atlanta as the host for the Centennial Olympic Games 
was developed largely by local volunteers who understood the universal appeal of 
the American South’s reputation for hospitality and graciousness. During our bid ef- 
fort, these volunteers helped educate visiting members of the International Oljmipic 
Committee about the virtues of Atlanta. Rather than entertain the IOC members 
in fancy restaurants, volunteers all over Atlanta invited them into their homes. 
Here, they saw that the top executive of our largest company, Coca-Cola, was His- 
panic, and Atlanta had business and civic leaders whose ethnic backgrounds were 
as diverse as could be imagined. 

These members of the International Olympic Committee also were impressed by 
Atlanta’s, and in particular my own personal experience, with Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., and his courageous leadership of the American Civil Rights Movement. I 
spent many moving hours with the IOC representatives from Africa and from other 
destitute nations around the world. What they knew of Dr. King was nothing short 
of legendary. He and his work inspired them in their own countries, even as they 
were faced with unspeakable poverty, ethnic hatred and violence, and deplorable liv- 
ing conditions. 

I shared with these IOC members that our Movement began as a struggle for 
freedom. But despite important gains in education and economic opportunity, for 
black Americans without education, political power, or wealth, their condition re- 
mained as Martin once described, “a lonely island of poverty in an ocean of material 
wealth and affluence.” The IOC members from Africa and other Third World nations 
understood this perfectly, because their island of poverty was very real. 

The people in these countries had nothing. When asked by the IOC delegate from 
the Republic of the Congo if I could help children in the Congo get soccer balls and 
gym shorts, I tried to help them. For this, Atlanta’s Olympic bid effort has been 
scrutinized. Mr. Chairman, I have dedicated my life to helping children like these, 
and I am at peace with myself that this act of human kindness was appropriate. 
If I had failed to help these children — who even with new soccer balls still competed 
in games in their bare feet — I would not be at peace. The issue of whether or not 
this was within the gift-giving guidelines of the Olympic bid process was not my 
primary concern. Nor was the issue of winning a vote for Atlanta. We saw a need 
to help an impoverished people, and we helped them. 

The Atlanta Olympic Organizing Committee donated money to a South African 
anti-apartheid organization. This organization was fighting the single greatest ob- 
stacle to the African continent and needed help. This organization was not even af- 
filiated with any Olympic group, because South Africa at that time was banned from 
Olympic competition. Why? Because of apartheid. The issue of whether or not this 
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was a questionable gift was not my primary concern. We saw a need to bring apart- 
heid to an end, and in a small way, perhaps we helped. 

I cannot tell you how excited I was when the South African athletes marched into 
the Atlanta Olympic Stadium during the Opening Ceremonies on July 19, 1996. But 
my spirit was truly lifted when — on the final day of competition on August 4, 1996 — 
a young South African athlete won the Gold Medal in the final event of the Ol 3 mi- 
pics, the men’s marathon. 

Let me briefly digress: I urge the Subcommittee to remember that in determining 
a city to host the Olympic Games, the selection process by the IOC is a series of 
secret ballots, taken in silence, one at a time. The low vote getter is dropped and 
new ballots are marked until one city gets a majority. With Atlanta, it took five se- 
cret ballots, and from the small number of votes cast by the IOC members for At- 
lanta in the early rounds of balloting, it is apparent that Atlanta did not buy the 
vote. We had determined from the beginning that the only way to win was to be- 
come the “emotional” favorite. With five secret ballots, people voted their hearts as 
well as their heads. The ballots occurred as follows: 

• Round 1: Athens 23, Atlanta 19, Toronto 14, Melbourne 12, Manchester 11, Bel- 

grade 7 

• Round 2: Athens 23, Melbourne 21, Atlanta 20, Toronto 15, Manchester 5 

• Round 3: Athens 26, Atlanta 26, Toronto 18, Melbourne 16 

• Round 4: Atlanta 34, Athens 30, Toronto 22 

• Round 5: Atlanta 51, Athens 35 

We also believe that Atlanta spent less than one-third as much as some of our 
competitors in our bid process. Since few people — even in Atlanta — thought we could 
win, there was no incentive to spend more. 

As we all discuss ways to make the Olympic bid process more transparent and 
accountable, I hope that wise ideas will be presented. The IOC should be applauded 
for taking its reform efforts. But perhaps even bolder and wiser ideas should be con- 
sidered. For example, one way to eliminate excesses in Olympic bid activities is to 
eliminate the bid process — by selecting two cities on each continent to be permanent 
sites for the Games. One city for the Summer Games and one city for the Winter 
Games. Cities wishing to be considered could apply to the International Olympic 
Committee through a streamlined and well-supervised process. The Games would 
rotate to each city, giving each city the host responsibilities once every 20 years. 
This is not unlike the way football’s Super Bowl goes to small selection of cities each 
January. 

But whatever reforms are enacted, it is incumbent upon this body — and all other 
oversight groups — to let the Games be about the athletes. It should not be easy to 
overlook the athletes. Some will say that the Olympic Games are now just a big 
business, like all other professional sports and many amateur sports organizations. 
However, for the athletes — especially the Olympic athletes — it is all about the busi- 
ness of athletic competition and human achievement. And through their competition 
and achievement, we as the citizens of the planet are touched and inspired to do 
great deeds ourselves. 

I believe Atlanta has a magical sense of destiny that motivates us to excel. Billy 
Payne’s sincerity and my own spiritual faith led us to believe deeply in the power 
of sport to make a change in the world. 

Billy and I shared a dream about the Olympics that went beyond any economic 
gains for the city. We firmly believed that the Olympics could help young people to 
dream, hope and believe in more than the common everyday life, which sometimes 
isn’t that fulfilling to them. When you look into the heart of the Olympics, you will 
see a spiritual ideology. I believe that, other than the American Civil Rights Move- 
ment, which counts Atlanta as its birthplace, the campaign for the Olympics was 
the greatest single spiritual experience in Atlanta’s history. Sports can promote 
human development, as a means of breaking barriers, racial, ethnic, and economic. 
Sports help nurture and sustain community values. 

In times of greatness in human history, men and women have been able to find 
a way to bring their lives and the lives of their generation in tune with the Spirit 
of God, in harmony. When civilizations have made sense, they have somehow found 
a way to live in harmony with a spiritual basis of life. 

what the Olympic Games have contributed to this spiritual basis of life is hard 
to measure, but I know that it has been a great contribution. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

Mr. Hybl. 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM J. HYBL 

Mr. Hybl. Mr. Chairman, I’m Bill Hybl, president of the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. I certainly appreciate the opportunity to ad- 
dress the committee today. 

At the outset, let me say that the U.S. Olympic Committee is one 
of 200 National Olympic Committees around the world, and in that 
capacity this particular National Olympic Committee has a mis- 
sion, and our primary mission is to support assistance of U.S. ath- 
letes who compete in the Olympic Games, summer and winter, the 
Pan American Games, and certainly the para-Olympic Games. 

Under the rules the International Olympic Committee has cur- 
rently, an NOC, National Olympic Committee, like the United 
States may put forward one candidate seeking to host the games. 
It’s the responsibility of the U.S., just as it did with Atlanta, to se- 
lect one city and then to oversee that particular city in terms of 
what is done after the bid goes on. 

By 1997, it was apparent that the U.S. Olympic Committee was 
going to select a bid city for the 2012 games and also a bid city 
to compete for the 2007 Pan American Games. What we’ve done for 
the Pan American Games will be obvious this month as the U.S. 
Olympic Committee will select that city on October 23. Mr. Chair- 
man, we will provide as we receive today the report, some hundred 
or so pages, of the bid evaluation committee under the new proce- 
dures that we are using. In fact, we go back to February 1997, 33 
cities from throughout the United States decided that they would 
like in some form or another to participate in what the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee was doing as far as a bid city goes. Now, we estab- 
lished a bid city office at that time, and that has gone forward. 

We were interrupted, of course, by the bid city scandal from Salt 
Lake City, which occurred in November and December 1998. The 
U.S. Olympic Committee reacted on two fronts. Before the end of 
that month, the USOC established the Mitchell Commission, which 
has been alluded to earlier, and great membership, individuals who 
really cared about the Olympic movement and making a difference. 

At the same time, USOC also initiated an independent and really 
thorough investigation to review what role the USOC may have 
had in Salt Lake City. In March 1999, the Mitchell Commission’s 
recommendations were tendered on the first day of the month. The 
executive committee convened on the second day of March 1999 in 
Washington and adopted all of the recommendations by the Mitch- 
ell Commission. We felt it was important to move quickly and deci- 
sively, particularly because we had such good guidance from the 
Mitchell Commission. 

With the issuance of the King & Spalding report on September 
16, we now have new information revealing that some of the ex- 
cesses of Salt Lake City also occurred in Atlanta. USOC has not 
conducted its own independent investigation, but as you can tell 
from the reading of your report, the issues remain the same. 

What we have done in terms of reform within the U.S. Olympic 
Committee is. No. 1, future American bid cities will be prohibited 
from creating or maintaining any sort of international assistance 
program. 

No. 2, the USOC will strictly apply its criteria for grants award- 
ed by the International Assistance Fund, and this will be mon- 
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itored by the in-place Office of Compliance of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. 

The USOC has created this Office of Compliance, and it’s not 
only responsible for ensuring compliance with the rules applicable 
to the bid process, but also with a comprehensive set of revised con- 
flict of interest proposals. 

Four, the USOC has strengthened its rules and contracts that 
govern that domestic selection process. We’ve addressed all 15 rec- 
ommendations in this area by the Mitchell Commission. 

The USOC also has stren^hened its direct oversight policies and 
its contract with the city so that, in fact, the USOC will be a part- 
ner ever present for bid cities in the future. 

Meetings of the USOC Board of Directors are now open. That in- 
cludes the executive committee, and we’re making all of our docu- 
ments, our minutes, public after they’re adopted. We think this 
really projects an image of openness and also gives everyone an op- 
portunity to see what the USOC is doing. 

We’ve required a series of other things as set out in the testi- 
mony which has been submitted. 

We think the USOC has acted decisively in this regard in imple- 
menting all of the Mitchell Commission reform recommendations, 
but the USOC could have done more. The USOC in its effort to 
oversee Atlanta and Salt Lake City fell short. If we had done what 
we have in place today, we probably wouldn’t be here before the 
committee. 

I want to assure the members of the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
that the U.S. Olympic Committee stands ready to assist in what- 
ever way possible to ensure that this situation does not occur again 
and, more importantly, we create the sort of atmosphere that ath- 
letes from the United States and around the world can continue to 
be proud to be an Olympian and participate in the game. 

[The prepared statement of William J. Hybl follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bill Hybl, President, United States Olympic 

Committee 

Good morning, I am Bill Hybl, President of the United States Olympic Committee. 
I appreciate the opportunity to address you today. 

I. BID CITY selection PROCESS BACKGROUND 

Under the rules of the International Olympic Committee, a nation’s National 
Olympic Committee may put forward one candidate city seeking to host the Olympic 
Games. It is the responsibility of the USOC to first select the U.S. bid city, if any, 
that will be put forward to the IOC and to then oversee that city’s candidacy during 
the selection process governed by the IOC. 

By 1997, it was apparent that the United States Olympic Committee was going 
to select a city to bid for the 2012 Olympic Games and the 2007 Pan American 
Games. Before those site selection processes commenced, and well in advance of any 
knowledge of the Salt Lake City bid scandal, the USOC recognized the need to guide 
and oversee the process for U.S. bid cities for the 2012 Olympic Games and the 2007 
Pan American Games so that difficulties would not arise. This resulted in a Feb- 
ruary 1997 orientation, in Philadelphia, for 33 potential bid cities, the subsequent 
establishment of a bid cities office within the USOC and the creation of a series of 
undertakings and agreements, copies of which, as they existed prior to the eruption 
of the Salt Lake City bid scandal, have been made available to your staff. 

When news of the Salt Lake City bid city scandal broke in December 1998, the 
USOC reacted on two fronts. Before the end of the month, the USOC established 
the Special Bid Oversight Commission (the Mitchell Commission), chaired by Sen- 
ator George Mitchell, with vice chairs Ken Duberstein and Don Fehr, and members 
Roberta Cooper Ramo and Jeff Benz, to review the circumstances surrounding Salt 
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Lake City’s bid to host the Olympic Winter Games with a view to improving the 
policies and procedures related to hid processes. At the same time, the USOC also 
initiated an independent and thorough investigation and review of its role in the 
Salt Lake City scandal. In March 1999, the USOC’s Executive Committee accepted 
all the recommendations of the Mitchell Commission and began the process of re- 
form implementation based upon both the Mitchell Report and its own investigative 
findings. 


II. REPORT ON ATLANTA 

With the issuance of the King & Spalding report of September 16, 1999, we now 
have new information revealing that some of the excesses of Salt Lake City also oc- 
curred in Atlanta. The USOC has not conducted an investigation of the Atlanta bid 
and therefore cannot comment on the accuracy or completeness of the King & Spald- 
ing report. There is nothing in the report, however, that would cause us to change 
our response to the bid scandal. If anything, the King & Spalding report supports 
the view of the Mitchell Commission that gifts and excesses have increased over 
time. The lesson of Atlanta is the same as the lesson of Salt Lake City, and it is 
a lesson that we have taken to heart. 

III. STATUS OF USOC REFORM EFFORTS 

Let me briefly review with you what we have accomplished, to date. 

1. Future American bid cities will be prohibited from creating or maintaining 
international assistance programs. (Authorizing resolution approved by the USOC’s 
Executive Committee on March 2, 1999.) 

2. The USOC will strictly apply its criteria for grants awarded by the Inter- 
national Assistance Fund, with adherence monitored by an office of compliance. (Au- 
thorizing resolution approved by the Executive Committee on March 2, 1999.) 

3. The USOC has created an office of compliance that is responsible for ensuring 
compliance not only with rules applicable to the bid process, but also with a com- 
prehensive set of revised conflict of interest policies. (These revised policies will be 
voted on at the USOC’s October 23rd Board of Directors Meeting.) 

4. The USOC has strengthened the rules and contracts that govern the domestic 
selection process. These revisions address all 15 of the recommendations proposed 
by the Mitchell Commission. (Authorizing resolution approved by the Executive 
Committee on March 2, 1999.) 

5. The USOC will strengthen its direct oversight policies and its contract with the 
city chosen as the United States’ candidate in the international selection process. 
These revisions will also address all of the recommendations proposed by the Mitch- 
ell Commission. (Authorizing resolution approved by the Executive Committee on 
March 2, 1999.) 

6. Meetings of the USOC’s Board of Directors and Executive Committee are now 
open to the public. Minutes of these meetings are now available to the public upon 
adoption. (Authorizing resolution approved by the Executive Committee on March 
2, 1999.) 

7. All members of the USOC’s Board of Directors and Executive Committee will 
be required to attend 75% of the meetings either in person or by telephone, subject 
to exceptions approved by the President or Secretary General. (Resolution approved 
by the Executive Committee on March 2, 1999, with further authorizing action 
pending.) 

8. The USOC will seek to enhance the participation of athletes in its governance 
at the officer level. (Approved by the Executive Committee and currently being re- 
viewed by the USOC’s Constitutional Review Task Force.) 

9. An independent management study tasked to recommend ways to enhance the 
USOC’s governance, including a specific view to encourage the participation of ath- 
letes, minorities, disabled, and women at the Executive Committee level, is now 
complete. (The recommendations of the study have been approved by the Executive 
Committee, in principle, and will be presented for review at the October 23rd Board 
of Directors Meeting and for approval early in 2000.) 

10. The Executive Committee requested the President of the United States to 
issue an Executive Order naming the IOC as a “public international organization” 
within the meaning of the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act in a March 3, 1999 letter. 

The USOC has acted decisively in an effort to ensure that in the future no U.S. 
city engages in the conduct that has been reported from Atlanta and Salt Lake City. 
The impact of our reforms, however, will be reduced if there is not concurrent and 
meaningful change within the IOC. I know that Dr. Kissinger and Mr. Duberstein 
intend to address that subject, Dr. Kissinger in his capacity as a member of the IOC 
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2000 Reform Commission and Mr. Duberstein as Vice Chair of the Mitchell Commis- 
sion. 


rV. ASSESSMENT OF REFORM EFFORTS 

In reviewing the events and actions that have transpired over the past 10 months, 
I would like to make the following observations: 

1. The USOC could have done more to oversee the Atlanta and Salt Lake City 
bid processes. If we had done so, we would probably not be here today. 

2. The establishment of a USOC bid cities office and the restructuring of U.S. bid 
process, both of which occurred well before the eruption of the scandal, and the 
adoption of the Mitchell Commission’s recommendations, in March 1999, represent 
a forceful response to abuses that took place in the past and a significant deterrent 
to any such activity in the future. 

3. United States efforts within the IOC reform process have been productive and, 
while the results of the December Special IOC Session will be the measure of merit, 
good progress has been made by the IOC to date. 

4. In less than a year, the USOC has aggressively implemented its own major re- 
forms and will present to its Board of Directors, on October 23rd, a design for an 
independent United States drug-testing agency. In early 2000, a complete reorga- 
nization of the USOC’s basic management structure will be presented to the Board 
of Directors for its approval. During this same time period, the USOC has also pro- 
vided significant impetus to the pace and direction of the IOC’s reform efforts, as 
reflected in the lOC^s positive responses, to date, to the Mitchell Commission rec- 
ommendations. 

5. Overall, significant progress has been made in a short period of time and I am 
confident that we are on the road to constructive reform within not only the USOC, 
but also the entire Olympic Movement. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Helmick. 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT H. HELMICK 

Mr. Helmick. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to he here 
and provide you with information. It is sad that we must he here, 
hut we must be here, and I really applaud your efforts and the en- 
deavors which are bringing public attention to this situation that 
must be corrected. It’s through efforts like this of bringing public 
attention that we can support and expedite the parties that need 
to make the reforms that we need. 

You asked my comments concerning the relationship between the 
U.S. Olympic Committee and Atlanta Bid Committee and also of 
the Atlanta Bid Committee’s relationship with USA delegates to 
the IOC. I was the president of the U.S. Olympic Committee and 
IOC member from 1985 through 1991 during this bid process, and 
I’ve been involved in the organization and administration of every 
Olympics since Munich in 1972, when I was chef de mission of our 
water polo team, which brought home a bronze medal. I wish it 
were gold. A bronze medal to the United States. 

First as President Hybl has mentioned, the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of selecting one, and only 
one, city that may present itself as a nominee for receiving the 
Olympic Games. Once the U.S. Olympic Committee selects that 
city, that city puts together a bidding committee, which at this 
time was comprised of leading citizens from the city itself. At that 
point it was the bid committee and not the USOC that was respon- 
sible for this lobbying effort, but I quickly say that — ^Atlanta called 
upon our knowledge and experience and help to — with their lob- 
bying effort — had to put together the technical bid. Atlanta quickly 
became familiar with this process, and pretty much from there on 
out the lobbying effort was theirs and not ours. 
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We did support them in some of these areas which you have 
noted. For instance, in the area of training athletes, in 1985, the 
U.S. Olympic Committee adopted an aggressive international rela- 
tions program for what we call the friendship fund, and we would 
have athletes from foreign countries come to the United States to 
train. We felt it was in the hands of the national governing bodies; 
any such exchange had to be approved by the national governing 
body as furthering those sports programs. Those triggered in some 
cases IOC members would ask Atlanta to help them train their 
athletes, and they would come to the USOC. We assisted, but I 
want to tell you with Atlanta’s concurrence the final decision and 
those training camps supported by the U.S. Olympic Committee 
went through our national governing bodies to be sure there was 
a valid reason for doing that. 

A great deal has been said about the excessive gifts, the lavish 
travel arrangements. I’d like to make a very important point, be- 
cause this has been contested internationally. Excessive gifts and 
extravagant visits were not conceived or begun by any American 
city. This culture developed over a long period of time. I personally 
witnessed it. What happened is we had disaster after disaster from 
Mexico City, the student riots in Montreal, the massacre in Mu- 
nich, the horrible death, and finally the awful situation, the polit- 
ical award of the games to Moscow in 1980 and the boycott. The 
games were a shamble. Nobody wanted them when Los Angeles bid 
for them, and nobody else would take them. 

Finally Los Angeles came, and we showed that the games could 
be run in a businesslike manner and make a profit, and suddenly 
everybody wanted a piece of the action. Let the games begin, be- 
cause at that point, starting with Barcelona and Paris in 1986, the 
gifts became lavish, and they increased from that point until 
Nagano was awarded the games in 1991 amidst cries that the 
games were bought. 

Atlanta started — came into the scene just at this point, before 
Nagano. The excessiveness had not — the gift creep had not in- 
creased, as mentioned in the Mitchell report, at that time, but 
what happened, it grew over the years. Atlanta was sort of caught 
in the middle. There were certain rules, certain reactions by the 
IOC like this $200 rule. Please, that was not a rule, because it was 
adopted and yet never enforced. There was never any attempt to 
enforce, and indeed, as one of the vice presidents of the IOC said, 
it was a guideline. So Atlanta should not be hung out on whether 
something cost $300 rather than $200. They came in, as they have 
testified, and said they came into this culture, and what they did, 
frankly, I have to say, and not to excuse it at all, it was common- 
place, and, in fact, they did modestly compared to other cities at 
that time. 

You asked my comments on the relationship between Atlanta 
and the IOC members. It’s customary for bid cities to ask the IOC 
members from a country to assist in the bids to arrange meetings, 
and indeed sometimes to participate in the lobbying effort. It is a 
matter of personal preference to what extent the IOC member will 
actually become involved in the boosterism. The IOC member from 
that country wants to and should help support that bid. 
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I have to say I think this is something that you will be interested 
in. We, IOC members and leaders, we spend a lot of time with a 
bid committee. Of course we were aware of what was going on. You 
can’t spend that amount of time not being aware. Of course, this 
excessiveness was known to everyone in the IOC. I’m not here to 
say we would necessarily know about each transaction that oc- 
curred or whether a dog was offered that was worth $700 or $50, 
but certainly this whole culture was well known at that time, well 
reported. I think some of the attitudes of members, my own, were 
reported in the press at that particular time. 

I’d also like to make a final comment concerning Atlanta. Please 
keep in mind that they did a wonderful thing for this country in 
the bidding process whether they won the games or not. The prior 
Olympics represented entertainment and business. This bid com- 
mittee represented how the United States citizens could bridge dif- 
ferences in culture, racial backgrounds and come together and do 
a remarkable thing. I applaud them. 

Likewise, I applaud Bill Hybl, President Hybl’s efforts. The 
USOC has a history of reacting appropriately and decisively to 
these types of crises, and they’ve done a great job. 

Bill, I don’t know how you could have done a better job. 

They’re to be applauded. That’s not to say there’s more that 
should be done. 

I would like to end up by saying the true reform will only come 
if we demand a commitment by all the parties, the IOC, the Olym- 
pic committees, international federations aided by the athletes 
that — that we’ll have — that will bring about checks and balances. 
It’s only through a true commitment from all these parties to re- 
form. It’s not making commissions and making rules. It’s through 
a true commitment of all parties. I thank you very much for your 
interest. 

[The prepared statement of Robert H. Helmick follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Robert H. Helmick, Past President of the USOC & 

Former IOC Member 

INTRODUCTION 

My name is Robert H. Helmick. I am an attorney in the City of Des Moines, and 
a senior partner in the international law firm of Dorsey & Whitney LLP. You have 
requested my testimony regarding the relationship of the United States Olympic 
Committee, the International Olympic Committee and its delegates, and the Atlanta 
Bid Committee with respect to Atlanta’s bid during the period of time that I was 
president of the United States Olympic Committee and a member of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee. 

ATLANTA’S AND USOC’S PROCEDURE TO OBTAIN THE GAMES 

The IOC Charter and the Ted Stevens Olympic and Amateur Sports Act set out 
the USOC’s responsibility for the selection of a United States city to hold the Olym- 
pic Games: 

1. Interested cities go through a bidding process before the USOC to prove their 
capacity and abilities to seek the award of the Olympic Games from the lOC. 

2. The USOC then selects one city to be its candidate to the IOC for the Olympic 
Games. 

3. If successful, that city forms a bidding committee comprised of individuals from 
the city which actively bids for the Games. 

4. If the IOC awards the Games to that city, it must form an organizing com- 
mittee comprised of individuals from the city, representatives of the USOC and the 
country’s lOC members as required by the Olympic and Amateur Sports Act and 
the IOC. 
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RELATION OF THE USOC TO THE BID COMMITTEE 

Once selected by the USOC, the Atlanta Bid Committee was in charge of the 
preparation of the complex bid document and the lobbying effort. The USOC rules 
required no representation on the Bid Committee. However, the USOC, its officers, 
sports federation and the IOC members played a significant role in Atlanta’s bid- 
ding procedure. 


THE LOBBYING EFFORT 

Although the USOC and its sport federations (the “National Governing Bodies” 
or “NGBs”) are highly involved in the technical aspects of the preparation of the bid, 
it was the Bid Committee, and not the USOC, that was responsible for the lobbying 
effort. Because of the knowledge and experience of members of the USOC and the 
NGBs, they were called upon by the Bid Committee for assistance. However, the Bid 
Committee very quickly learned what must be done to promote its bid, and became 
familiar with the IOC members who would make the decision. 

In asking the USOC and NGBs for their assistance, the Bid Committee was pri- 
marily interested in obtaining votes and winning the Games. The USOC and NGBs, 
although keenly supportive of that effort, were focused on the long-term effects the 
assistance would provide for their sport and development of our athletes. 

As an example, when an IOC member requested the USOC (through Atlanta) to 
arrange a joint training program with athletes from the IOC member’s country, our 
NGBs approved or rejected the program based upon whether the program was in 
the best interest of our athletes, or furthered its sports program, while still being 
supportive of the efforts of the Bid Committee. 

In short, the focus of the USOC and the National Governing Bodies was primarily 
on United States athletes, developing a pool of international qualified athletes, 
sports programs and facilities, and on the technical aspects of the bid; not on the 
strategies and techniques of Atlanta’s lobbying efforts with the IOC members. 

THE OLYMPIC ENVIRONMENT OF 1986-1991 

To better understand the relationship between the USOC and the Atlanta Bid 
Committee it is important to consider the status of Olympic sport at that time. 

The Atlanta bid followed a decade of Olympic disasters until the success of Los 
Angeles in 1984. 

Only Los Angeles was interested in holding the 1984 Olympic Games (Tehran en- 
tered a bid but then withdrew). The reason was clear: disaster after disaster had 
beset the Games. In 1968 Mexico City was marred by student riots and demonstra- 
tions. Four years later the Munich Games were nearly ended because of the mas- 
sacre of the Israel athletes. Then in 1976 Montreal left a devastating financial bur- 
den and debt on its citizens. The 1980 Moscow Games, clearly a political maneuver 
reminiscent of the Berlin 1936 Olympics, were wrecked by boycotts. 

When in 1984 Los Angeles proved to the world that the Games could be run by 
applying sound business principles and could yield a substantial profit, the rest of 
the world sought a piece of the action. Whereas there was only one bidder a few 
years earlier, as Atlanta started its bid process in 1987, dozens of cities started lin- 
ing up, anxious to garner the votes of the IOC members necessary to bring the 
Olympics, with their glamour and profits, to their own country. I personally wit- 
nessed this development having been involved in the organization and administra- 
tion of each Olympics since Mexico City. 

Except for the required formalities, there was no need for Los Angeles to lobby 
IOC members: the IOC had no choice. Excessive gifts and extravagant visits were 
not conceived or begun by American cities. They started to become common place 
in 1986 as the battle for the 1992 Games between Paris and Barcelona began. This 
excess grew over the next several years prompting a major United States television 
news magazine to characterize Nagano as having “bought” the Games at the IOC 
meeting in 1991 by gifts, perks and multi-million dollar donations to the Olympic 
Museum, a pet project of the IOC’s President. This was a glaring example of a selec- 
tion that put athletes last, considering Nagano’s facilities and the weather. It was 
at this time the culture of excess was getting clearly out of hand. 

But Atlanta entered the international Olympic bidding process in the spring of 
1988 and was selected in September of 1989 before the “gift creep,” as Senator 
Mitchell put it, grew to the extremes recently reported in the 1992-1995 campaign 
by Salt Lake City. 

Simply stated, Atlanta was not under the pressure that subsequent cities, such 
as Salt Lake City felt, following its 1991 loss to Nagano, to match and raise the 
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gifts and incentives to win the votes. Therefore, Atlanta needed and sought much 
less assistance from the USOC. 

ROLE OF THE USA IOC DELEGATES IN THE BIDDING PROCESS 

The IOC members from a bid city’s country are expected to, and do, support the 
efforts of the Bid Committee. We United States members, as part of the USOC, par- 
ticipated in the USOC’s selection of Atlanta and became familiar with its merits. 

It is customary for the Bid Committee to request the USA IOC members to inter- 
vene with arranging meetings and even participate in some discussions with their 
IOC colleagues and the Bid Committee. It is a matter of personal preference as to 
the extent an individual IOC member becomes involved in the true “boosterism” as- 
pect of the lobb 3 dng effort. 

Although the American members of the IOC may not have been aware of the de- 
tails, they certainly were aware of the discussions, or at least rumors, of the propen- 
sity of some of their fellow IOC members and other Bid Committees to engage in 
inappropriate conduct. 

On a personal basis, although I am not surprised that there may have been cer- 
tain technical violations of the IOC rules as written (but not followed by the IOC) 
I was favorably impressed with the efforts of Atlanta to abide by the rules even in 
face of rumors or known instances of outrageous abuses by other bid cities. As an 
example, in one conversation with a Bid Committee executive we discussed their ef- 
fort to find a gift that would show a personal concern for the interests of an IOC 
member. The $200 rule was discussed and several suggestions eliminated because 
their cost would have exceeded the rule. In my experience, Atlanta seemed to be 
doing the best they could in this climate with respect to the written rules. 

THE ATLANTA BID 

I would like to take this opportunity to make a comment concerning the Atlanta 
bid and the attention now being given to it. 

Throughout the bid process all of us, as members of the USA Olympic family, 
were proud of Atlanta, what it stood for and the impact it had on our colleagues 
around the world. The Bid Committee came in contact not only with international 
sports leaders but business and political leaders around the world. They represented 
Atlanta and the United States. They did it well. 

While the Los Angeles Olympics was known for its entertainment and business 
prowess, Atlanta became known as a community demonstrating the American capa- 
bility of obtaining the unimaginable by the cooperation and efforts of a diverse peo- 
ple working without regard to racial, cultural or social background. 

Whether they had won the Games or not, we all had reason to be proud of the 
Atlanta bid efforts. 


RESPONSE OF THE USOC TO THE SCANDAL 

I have carefully reviewed the suggestions from the Mitchell report and the actions 
and the response and actions taken by the USOC under Bill Hybl’s able leadership. 
Based on my experiences, I wholeheartedly agree with the observations and conclu- 
sions of the Report. The USOC is on the right track and I applaud it and President 
Hybl’s prompt response. Consideration might also be given to whether the Olympic 
and Amateur Sports Act should specifically require oversight by the USOC of bid 
city activities and the USOC’s participation and representation within any bid com- 
mittee. 

I would only add an observation based upon my 30 years of experience that it will 
only be through a change of attitude and culture within the IOC and the inter- 
national Olympic movement that there will truly be a change. The USOC can be 
a leading force to bring that about. Merely adopting rules and appointing commis- 
sions won’t do the trick. We must demand a commitment by all parties, the IOC, 
the Ol 3 Tnpic Committees, the International Federations, and the athletes to true re- 
form. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you all. I would like to note for the other 
memhers of this suhcommittee that we’re probably going to have at 
least two rounds of questions. We’ll each have 5 minutes. We’ll use 
that same light. I’ll be a little quicker with the gavel for us. 

I would note that as part of the committee’s investigation, we 
have assembled a group of documents that illustrate the process 
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Atlanta followed and the culture in which it competed. I’m going 
to ask unanimous consent that this group of documents be entered 
into the record, and I would note that we will work with the At- 
lanta organizer’s law firm to redact any sensitive or personal infor- 
mation before the documents are printed in the record. 

Mr. Klink. Without objection. 

Mr. Upton. That is so ordered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


MEMORAWDUH 


TO! FILE 

FROM i ^ , I pnracg-SiJllev^ 
DATE: June 30, 1988 

RE 8 Marc Hodier 


Billy Payne, Charlie Battle and I met today, June 25, 1988, 
with Marc Hodier at his offices in Bern, Switzerland. 

BACKGROUND 8 The office of Hodier 's law firm is located at 
Embassy Row in Bern. At one time the building was owned by the 
Belgian Embassy, later purchased by Hodier 's father, a lawyer, and 
now owned by Hodier and a firm in which he and his two sons 
practice. Hodier is an avid sportsman. His main sport is skiing 
and he is President of the International Skiing Federation. He 
and his wife own a house in Nurin where Alpine skiing began. He 
loves to ski, play golf and tennis: he also plays handball. 

Tennis was his second sport. We met in the conference room in his 
office and he was most cordial. 

After our meeting which lasted an hour and 15 minutes, Mr. 
Hodier drove us to the rail station in his Volvo. 

INFORMATION i He gave the following information: 

The Eastern Bloc countries vote as a block and are controlled 
by the Russians. Gramechov, the sports leader, controlls the IOC 
delegates. Since Andrianov's death, Smirnov is now in power, 
although a new member will be elected in seoul. [check with 
Wussler on Smirnov]. 

The African countries have voted as a block in the past and 
have joined the Spanish-speaking countries. Keba Mbaye who is on 
the Executive Committee is probably currently the most powerful 
African. 

There are about 15 avid golfers on the IOC. They would die 
to play on the Augusta national course. It was obvious that a 
visit by those golfers to Augusta would greatly benefit our 
effort. (Hodier said he had tapes of all of the Masters 
Tournaments]. Kevan O'Flanagan of Ireland is one of the golfers. 
[On the train ride from Bern, we identified 17 golfers from the 
IOC biographies . ] 
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First class hotel space and first class air travel are of 
major importance. A number of the voters are interested in their 
own accommodations above all- else. 

Gillette from Nashville who owns Vail where Hodler loves to 
ski, has offered to take him from New York on Gillette's plane to 
play Augusta. We should include Gillette in a visit to Augusta. 

Hodler indicated that it was important to have the backing of 
the state and city government and showed some irritation with the 
negotiations that had taken place with the Los Angeles committee, 
although he conceded that the Games had been successful. 

He thought having golf for a demonstration sport would be a 
good idea and said that it would qualify by virtue of the number 
of nations participating. 

He said that Athens would be a strong contender but the 
rumors were that Athens had decided it would not enter. 

He said to avoid references to the 1980 Boycott and President 
Carter. There is nothing that can be done to rectify what's been 
done. 


/ jes 

cc: Executive Committee 
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ATLANTA ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 

400 PEfliMETcR CENTER TERRACE. N E 
SUITE 98L 

ATLANTA. GEORGIA 30346 
(404; 3C4.7C1t 

Candidate City for 
ttic 1996 O'vnoic Games 


November 11, 1988 


fAX NuA-bC! 
L40J' 696-b-; -, 


Maitre Marc Hodler 
Elfenstrasse 19 
3006 Berne, Switzerland 
FAX: 011:41:31:441185 

bear Mr. Hodlen 

We are now involved in a major way in planning the Spring visit to Atlanta and Augusta by 
those members of the IOC that you suggested might enjoy golf at our famous Augusta National Golf 
Club. 

I have enclosed a tentative programme for your review and call your attention to the fact 
that we are encouraging IOC members to bring their wives as we will develop some wonderful 
activities for them in Atlanta while the gentlemen are in Augusta playing golf. I hops you agree 
that the wives would like to attend as well. 

Also, I have attached the list of the names you mentioned in Seoul as those members of the 
IOC who would hopefully like to be included in this event. If we omitted some names you 
suggested, please let me know. 

Finally, Invitations are expected to be formally issued before December 15 and I would very 
much appreciate any comments you might have about the suggested programme, the inclusion of the 
wives or the list of suggested Invitees. 

Looking forward to hearing from you soon, I am 


Sincerely, 

ATLANTAnRGANJZING COMMITTEE 



WPP/sbc 

Enclosures 
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TBLKCOPY 


August 29, 1590 


Haltre Mare Rodler 

Coolti InternatioDal Olympleue 

PoBtfaeh 246 

3000 Bern 16 

Switzerland 

Dear Marc: 


Aitbougn I n sorry we were unetble to receive you in Atlanta on 
a forrol visit, I aa glad that you were ahle to visit the city 
**? years. I hope from those visits^u 

received a clear iiopreasion of the tremendous dedication 

2* the citizenry of Atlanta to hosting the 1996 Sumner 
Olyn^ics. From the President of the United States to the Governor 
of Georgia to all the city and loSil g^er^ST^ 
the Citizens of Atlanta, we are comoltted to 
^ing the 1996 Sumner Olympies an unparalleled sports and cultural 
celebration for the beginning of the second century of the Modem 
oiympxc Gatnaae 

edviM that you gave to Silly Payne, 
Charlie Battle and me when we first met in your beautiful law office 
over two years ago. We have listened intently to the desires of the 
1‘ave tried to respond fully. And we have 
worked hard to get the members to visit Atlanta. Over 70 have done 
suggestion of having the golfers on the 
Masters course in Augusta. That was very aueoassful 
although wo missed having you there, and look forward to thetSw* 
when you can play there, too, 

Merc, thank you for your friendship during these pest two yoart 
ajid for your good advice* w r jrw«w.« 


I look forward to seeing you again in Tokyo* 
regards. 


With personal 


AIUNTA 

OMCi 

miners with 
thewald 


Sincerely, 

Horace H. Sibley 

chairman International Affaire Comoittee 
Atlanta Organizing Ccamlttee 



AUANTA ORCANlZmc COHHinu 

Sm. Sam. AAmm W.* PMdNn. Som/AiJm*. CA J0H9 401 17*.IMSJr.i— W44TA.M 
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•IImoSahdwm 


May 1, 1990 


TO: File 


FROM: Billy Payne 

SUBJECT: Conversation with^eiry Glen-Haig Sn April 19, 


1990 


Mary continues to be very straight forward and pushes very 
bard for Manchester, I think she has an unreasonable expectation 
of how well they are doing and I guess that is to be expected. 

She does not like Un Yong Kim. Is cool to Bob Helmick 
saying he is "quite strange". 

She continues to be totally against this entire bidding 
process, as cities spend too much money and bring out the worst 
in some of her dishonest colleagues. 

In the end, she said she thought Melbourne and Atlanta were 
winning, with Toronto and Manchester just behind and Athens 
bringing up the rear. 

She really did not tell us very much and she continues to 
like Ginger and Ginger should work on her hard. 


cc: Ginger Watkins 
Charlie Battle 
Horace Sibley 
Linda Stephenson 
Bobby Rearden 
Nancy Newton 
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February S, 19^ 


TOs 

File 


FRm; 

Billy Payne 


SUBJECT; 

Annie Inchauspd Remarks 

uJP 


Information we gathered 
about Samaranch 

from Annie and Anne Beddow 


Linda net with Annie and Anne Beddow in anticipation of 
Mrs. Samaranch's visit and learned the following information 
after we had heard President Samaranch question whether or not 
she really planned to come to Atlanta in April. 

1 . On the President’s recent trip to Helbourne, 

Mrs. Samaranch cancelled only three days before and 
obviously that was the basis of his connients to us. 

2. Mrs. Samar etnch does not like to get up early and likes 
late nights . 

3. i^Hrs. Samaranch does not like adhering to his very tight 

schedule and prefers to shop (line up a Saks and 
Lord £ Taylor visit with the store managers and when 
she selects something, make them insist that it's on 
the house because she is such an important person, etc. 
Make it convincing by prior arrangement with the 
.respective stores.) 

4. Linda suggests that we ask Mrs. Goizueta, who is a good 
friend, to write Mrs. Samaranch and indicate she 
understrads she is-planning to come and that she looks 
forward to seeing her cuid perhaps even suggest a 
private dinner, etc., that we were talking about. 

Annie will follow-up with Mrs. Samaranch nejct week when 
Mrs. Samaranch is in Lausanne and will get back to 
Linda regarding her schedule. 

5. Remember that Leopoldo Rodes mentioned in Tokyo that he 

may come himself with Mrs. Samaranch, as he has b^en 
planning a visit as our guest in Atlanta. | 

cc : Ginger Watkins 
Linda Stephenson 
Kancy Newton,/ 
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HENORANDUM 


TO : Ginger Watkins 

Linda Stephenson 

FROM: Billy Payne 

SUBJECT: Visit of Mrs. Samaranch 


February 8, 1990 


I think we need to include Ann Cox Chambers as a part of 
Mrs. Samaranch’s itinerary and please talk with me regarding how 
to include her. Mr. and,Mrs.„ Acosta emphasized that she loves 
the high society and artsy stuff and despises any of the^.'yenue 
plans. We ought to go over her entire program and find out if 
she will at least attend the race. 
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• dCTIunV REPORT • RR/Re/RR IRUl 4R4 R74 9R24 R.O.C./Rllintj 


NODE 

CONNECTIOK TEL 

CONNECTIOK ID 

START TINE 

USRSE T. 

POSES 

TX 

RU51H;U9R1 

C-3 

RR/RR IRiRS 

RR'R? 

02(86) 


/uiaiiui 

1996 


OQP 


August 20, 1990 


FAX 


Mp*. Ivan Dibos 

IntematioTial Olympic Committee 
Casilla 5424 

Avenida de la MoHna 3333 

Lima 32 

PERU 

Dear Ivan: 

Just a note to soy thanks to you and MaHso for the v’onderful 
evening in your home last week. Morisa is such a wonderful hostess and 
certainly has a way of making one feel like a member of your family and 
not a stranger. 

I am certainly grateful for that and especially grateful for the 
friendship we have developed over the last several years. The bus that 
Ricardo brought to the house was a special treat ond meant so very much 
to Ginger ond I as you made us feel a part of doing something good in 
Lima. I am personally committed to working with you in the coming months 
to ensure that additional buses and opportunities are made ovailoble to the 
children of Lima. You have commitment on that. 

We look forward to seeing you soon in Tokyo and please hold some 
time on your schedule for you and Morisa to join us for one of the small 
dinners or lunches we will be hosting at our "Atlanta House" . 

Once again, thank you for your hospitality and for your friendship. 

With best personal regards, I am 


Mijnu ( )(vuiii/inu ( AKiimiiicc 
'iiiii; ‘iiH \iUniK lATik-f 

IJiii Wv't IVaktiircV'iiaT 
Mljuij.uA io'iPi t'^A 


Your friend, 
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Atkita 

1996 

OQ9 


FAX 


September 25 , 1990 


The Honorable Ricardo Belmont Cassinelli 
Alcalde de Lima 
Municiaplidad de Lima 
Plaza de Armas. 

Lima 

PERU 

Dear Ricardo, 

We did it! Thanks for all of your help and I cannot wait to 
see you. .Please^LChsck with, Ivan . regarding -otber. bus informationt 
that we. delivered, to ..him in Tokyo. 

With best personal regards, I am 


Sincerely, 



Athnta Oipniang Commmee 
Suite 3 h 50. One .Atlantic Cenof 
i20i techtree Street 
AUana. Ga .S0309 1’SA 
Wjone-404-6:4-1996 
Fa-i(H-S'4-9024 
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099 

am • MTius • nmus 


p.i 


IVAN DIBOS 

uiiMtto sa num awnee wnMuitMAi u rw 
A(. 6i u umm na iM ». Ptid iiii. turn 

fn-Uf MSI iMl • lidt 3S220K Ctw » m 


C-305-C0I 
October 15, 1990 


Mr. Uilllm Porter Paytie 

President, Atlanta Oroanizinr 

Comlttec 

Fax 404 074-9034 

U.S.A. 


Dear Billy: 


Thank you very much for your kind letter dated Septonber 19, thankinn nn 
and therefore I.O.C. Members for nranting the city of Atlanta, the honor 
to host the 1996 Olympic Games, 


It is us who have to thank you, because now there is no doubt that you 
will host tlie most memorable Olympic Games ever coinciding with the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Modem Olympic Games. 


Your knew since the beginning that it was tough competition, and as a 
flood sportsman and gentlemen, respected your competitors, but never eased 
your >J«CC •* « t-.h-i* endurance rac* wnicii Td5;i.**fl KMwuial wosta. 

Your were capable of ctoosing a ^ood toam of coiaborators which obedlsnLl*' 
followed your guidance, however' there is no such good team without a 
"leader" and you have proven to be an exceptional one. 

I am proud that our friendship was a strong one no natter what the outcome 
in Tokyo had been. Ilarisa, Lucy, Ricardo H.O.C, Board rlenbers, John/'® 
wholeheartedly congratulating for this deserved "Olympic Gold Medal you 
have won. 

1 take this opportunity to fax to you copy of letter nailed to fir, Preror 
.■•1ARTA*S General ilanager, accepting generous offer of 50 buses and your 
assistance in expediting sarje will be greatly appreciated b'^ the city of 
Lina, its population and specially Ricardo Belraont andnyself. 


l/ishinn you all the best, I remain 


Cordially yours , 



IVAN DIB05 ri. 
r.O.C, lienber to Peru 


lOM/aim 
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MEMORANDUM 

rOWFIDENTIAL 


TO! FILE 

FROM! Horace Sibley 

DATE: •«iSepteinl>er'-5i5^i9 8 8 ' 

RE! Conversation with Leopoldo Rodes Castan E, VP Banco 

^e irogresoj -Barcelona , 


This reports on the meeting of September 15 that Charlie 
Battle and I had with iKT^^^odes. 

Background ! When Charlie, Billy and I met with President 
Samaranch in Lausanne, Switzerland, he advised us to meet with Mr, 
Rodes and Mr. Ferrer to learn from them how to win the IOC - 
designation. When I arrived in Seoul, I called Mr. Rodes to fix 
an appointment. He was unable to do so that day but said that he 
would call me back. On the 15th he called my room to say that he 
had left several messages but found that they had not reached me. 

I offered to meet in my room at the hotel. 

This turned out to be the most helpful meeting that I have 
had to date on how to conduct a successful effort to win the 
games . 

Rodes advice : This relates what Mr. Rodes told us. Nineteen 
months before the vote on the Barcelona bid, Samaranch told Rodes 
to take over the project as it was faltering. Rodes first 
contacted Andres Merce, a Barcelona journalist who had followed 
all of the Olympic games since 1948. He knew every member of the 
IOC personally and prepared a brief summary of them prior to 
introducing Rodes. Rodes chose 4 of his closest friends, 
including Merce as the core group of his effort. Their effort 
stayed completely separate from the efforts of 80 full time 
organization staff people who were also working for the games but 
not on the IOC vote. They raised S8 million from 90 companies and 
kept a separate budget for the IOC effort. 

At the outset of our conversation, Mr. Rodes said that Mr. 
Samaranch had asked him to help Atlanta's effort. He said that he 
understood that we were connected with the Coca-Cola Company. Mr. 
Goizueta was a personal friend of his and of Mr. Samaranch and Mr. 
Samaranch had asked him to help us and help Coke . 
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Rodes and Herce had a first encounter with the IOC members at 
a meeting in East Berlin. He determined that many of them had a 
bad impression of Barcelona and committed to having all of them 
visit Barcelona. During the effort 72 of the members actually 
visited Barcelona as compared to something like 30 who visited 
Paris. He and his group tried to meet as many times as possible 
in the 18 months. On average, they met every member of the IOC 6 
times during that period. They went to every event - sporting or 
conference - where there were as many as 3 or more IOC members . 

For instance, on one occasion he flew from Barcelona to Mexico for 
one day and returned. It was absolutely essential, he felt, to 
keep his team small and to keep the same team. The most Important 
thing in the ef fort r he- said, was to have- them remember you . 
Whenever he went to visit a convention he always called them 
either in advance" or immediately upon arrival to ask them to have 
dinner. He-setjaut^to-fbecome a-friend -of -each""of them. He took 
meticulous care of the women and he believes that the wives in 
many instances control the votes of their husbands who are on the 
IOC. The journalist on his team was not well organized but was 
well liked and knowledgeable. His private secretary whom he had 
had for many, many years was very well organized and took care of 
the details of the effort. He made a small list of friends whom 
he educated before each IOC member came to Barcelona (8 or 10 
couples) and they participated in the small parties and hosting. 
Most of the parties and dinners were in private homes, not" in 
restaurants. These people are tired of restaurants and venues. 

He prepared 10 points to sell Barcelona and never strayed from 
those points, repeating them over and over. No one read the 
official reports prepared by the bid cities so he had brief 
summaries prepared that he sent them. He also sent 15 minute 
video tapes on Barcelona. He always took them to different places 
when they visited. He picked them up at the door of the plane and 
had customs taken care of prior to their arrival. He would ask 
each of them what they wanted to do rather than plan a set 
itinerary for them. He gave each of them individualized gifts, 
depending on their taste. 80% of them hate opera and restaurants.; 
Many of them -like to golf. 

Most of them, he said, vote for sentimental reasons. They 
are not interested in visiting sites. He would fly them over the 
sites in helicopters and ask if they wanted to land and only on 
rare occasions did they want to land and actually look at a site. 
During the whole effort he gave a uniform gift only on one 
occasion and that was the day of the vote. He got bumper stickers 
for all the citizens of Barcelona and had them on the cars prior 
to the time that many of the IOC members visited Barcelona. This 
impressed them. He had a survey done that showed that over 80% 
support of the citizens. He made a special itinerary and briefed 
drivers so that they were driven only through the nicer parts of 
town and never through the unattractive parts of town. All of the 
members of his team worked full time. They- sent gifts and letters 
on birthdays, kept in constant contact, an d al ways 'met at 
meetings . 
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He made a big point that Barcelona needed the games more than 
the competition (the main competition being Paris). He said 
that's how Mexico beat Detroit because Mexico showed need for the 
games and how it would benefit their country to have them. 

Against Paris on the first vote, Barcelona had 27 votes and 
Paris had 29 votes and it took 3 ballots. 

He believes that we can compete with Athens although a year 
ago he would have chosen Athens. He believes that political and 
economic problems may take Athens out. 

He believes that the real competition may narrow to Atlanta 
and Athens . 

He acknowledges an effort from Toronto but believes that Paul 
Henderson is not as effective as we may think. 

He will send us some materials that he used initially and 
will be happy to meet with us either in New York where he visits 3 
or 4 times a year or in Barcelona. 

It would behoove us to visit Barcelona and get into the real 
details of this effort. He said that he would be happy to go over 
everyone of the IOC members with us. He kept detailed notes on 
each of them. 

He said the effort should be kept simple but requires long 
consistent effort. 

Mr. Rodes' address is Paseo de Gracia, 29-08007 Barcelona, 
telephone 317 7470, telex 51847 BAPB E. 

/ jes 

cci William Porter Payne 

Charles H. Battle, Jr. 

Ginger Watkins 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: 

File 

FROM: 

Horace H. Sibley 

DATE: 

May 31,”T9«9~ 

RE: 

Laopfi^Ido. 


On Wednesday, May 17, I spent an hour and-a-haif at 
Mr. Rodes' office. 

I learned the following: 

He said that he could help us in three primary areas: 

1. General strategy discussion 

2. Detailed discussion of each IOC member and his/her 
spouse 

3. Lobbying on our behalf. 

He said that he has some influence with a number of members 
of the IOC. In particular, he is very close to ten or more 
members including Zerguini, Kumar, Munoz {whose son is’'nbW“working^ 
as an optometrist in Barcelona) , Benjelloun (whose son 
periqd^pf^. time jworking _as a hotel operator in Barcelona) , 
be Mexicans, De Merode',"” Ericcson and others. 

Rodes believes that the IOC members are primarily independent 
individual operators and, except for the Communists and royalty, 
do not operate in groups. He said that royalty do communicate as 
“a group and we need to have an inside person in royalty to deal 
,with the others , He said that Prince Albert can do this for us . 

I asked him specifically about Jean of Luxemborg and he said that 
he was one of the people who did not visit any of the bid cities 
but he was able to communicate with him easily after introductions 
from the King of Spain and the King of Sweden. 

He believes that Athens is fading and confirmed that 
Samaranch has concluded the same in a conversation that Rodes had 
with Samaranch after the meeting in Barcelona. Samaranch's health 
is now fine and he has been back to Barcelona since being sick. 
(Rodes spent the evening at the hospital the night Sommeranch went 
to the hospital in Barcelona). 
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My 31 * 1981 


He was the one who recommended Pal Schmitt to Saniaranch- for 
membership on the IOC so he has some influence with Pal Schmitt. 

His assessment of the IOC members made after 1]^ 

Barcelona is that Melbourne i s too, far not 

have chance, Athens is fadinq ^Toronto is very stra^ . people will 
not want to go to Belgrade, an2^U^trts"^'Hhg"a very positive 
impression on people. In particular, he believes that the IOC 
members are not that impressed by the group that Paul Henderson 
has working for him. He particularly noted one of the women they 
have hired as a personal relations person. All the IOC members 
have noticed this and the impression has not been positive. Yhe 
Atlanta people seem to be more genuine and friendly and appear to 
be volunteers. He stressed the importance of having volunteers 
who are committed to serving their ctamunity in the lead roles, 

Samaranch is very close to Ramirea, De Herode and Kumar and 
can influence them when the time comes. , 


Even though he described Helmick as somewhat of an enigma, he 
did say that it is important to have Helmick lobbying on behalf of 
Atlanta and making agreements on Atlanta's behalf to get a vote 
from the Canadians on the ballot after Toronto goes out. 

He mentioned again that Samaranch had, In effect, instructed 
him to help Atl 2 UJta's effort. 


' De Stefani is the one man whose sole interest is tennis and 
xwe should surround him with former Davis Cup tennis players whan 
he visits Atlanta. 


Kumar is very close to Samaranch and Samaranch can influence 
his vote. 


General Da Castro is retiring and Samaranch does not know who 
will replace him, but believes it will be the President of the 
Portuguese HOC. 


After the first vote, the communist vote can go in many 
different directions. Many of the members are very much out of 
sorts with, their own governments and would not vote by direction. 


/ zerguini is the religious leader of the Moslem group and can 
>/be influential with them. 




Anchorage could hurt us in that the IOC members could decide 
to vote for Toronto under an agreement to vote for Anchorage when 
it came up. This is how Albertville helped Barcelona. He told 
the story of Mr. Hay, who had studied in France and had a desire 
to vote for Paris, which was solved by agreeing to vote for 
Barcelona with a view to voting for Albertville. 
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Puerto Rico could hurt. us in that Rieckehoff would really^iiot 
like to see the Olympics go to Atlanta for fear that would hurt 
his chances down the road. ^ 

He said that Samaranch did not know who would replace Beits. 

He believes that de Beaumont will be retiring in the near 
future . 


Since he was on his way to Madrid, we did not'have an 
opportunity to spend the time that he would like to spend going 
down each of the members one by one and discussing them and their 
spouses, but he said that he would discuss this with Charlie 
Battle as Charlie had said that he might return to Barcelona. 'Je? 
Hcfini te lv neg d-to-hava-an-al-l-af .ag 
more than anybody that I have met in the Movement. 


Rodes has five sons between the ages of 23 and 28. At the 
end of the meeting, he insisted that his chauffeur drive me back 
to the hotel and drive m e to the airport the next morning. 

Havelangefcan hurt you. In Barcelona's case, 
le otnuT" IOC members soliciting their vote for 
Barcelona and many of them reacted negatively to Rodes, causing 
him to make a special trip to Brazil to ask Havelange not to 
politic over half of Barcelona. 


/ He said that 
Havelange wrote 


i 


^ Rodes continued to emphasize that it is not the objective 
things but the subjective and personal things that cause the IOC 
members to favor a particular city. 

He thinks it will be good for us to tie in somehow with 
Disney World, boating and fishing in Florida and Savannah, and 
golf and tennis activities for the members. I wonder whether we 
couldn't get temporary memberships during the Olympics for the IOC 
members at Peachtree Golf Club and Cherokee Country Club for 
tennis; have some kind of arrangement for them and their families 
ta«fiy to Disney World, etc. - all as part of our promotion 
package . 


Horace H. Sibley 


HHS/ks 
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HEHORAH -pUH 


February 5, 1990 


TO: File 


FROM I Billy Payne 
SUBJECT: Raymond- Gafner 


Linda and I had lunch with Mr. and Mrs. Gafner Thursday, 
February 1, 1990. He picked us up at the hotel and took us to 
his home for a glass of wine and we presented him with his photo 
album and other gifts (scarf and jewelry case). They looked 
briefly through the photo album and seemed to enjoy and indicated 
they would study it later. They were very hospitable and 
continued to reminisce about their visit to Atlanta. They then 
took us to lunch at a hotel on the lake and insisted on paying. 

We talked very little about the bid during lunch, but on the way 
to the restaurant I asked Mr. Gafner about his impressions of 
Melbourne and after saying it was good, he once again said that 
as I've told you before, facilities are basically the same— it is 
the people who count and specifically the people we are "sitting 
across the table from us". 

As he had been very complimentary of the Melbourne people, I 
took this to mean that he was including the Melbourne folks as 
comparable with the Atlanta folks. Earlier in the morning he had 
talked about Athens presentation in siibmitting their bid and made 
a statement that Mitakis said that no choice existed in 1996 
because it was Athens' turn and that all these other good 
candidate cities should wait for a later date. The way Gafner 
said this, it struck me he was somewhat offended that Matakis was 
putting that mandate on the IOC. 

Gafner also inquired about the status of the translation of 
his book and indicated he was going to proceed to do it himself 
if we were having difficulty. I must call Bo b Stickland 
immediately and check on that. 



File 


2 


February 5, 1990 


Hrs. Gainer will be in Tokyo and indicated to Linda that 
ftkiko was planning a good ladies progreun for them while there. 

It is mandatory that we continue to follow-up on a very regular 
basis with Mrs. Gafner, as Linda and I believe she will affect 
his vote as much as will any spouse. 

Hr. Gafner will be retiring at the end of the year and this 
will be his last session. 

The general assessment is we 2 ure definitely in the running 
with him and right now I would say probably first. Athens is 
diminishing in his eyes and Melbourne is coming on. I do not 
believe he is the" type of person that would ever be enamored by 
the Paul Henderson approach and I essentially think we could 
write Toronto off for Gafner. 


cc : Ginger Watkins 
Charlie Battle 
Horace Sibley 
Linda Stephenson 
Nancy Newton 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: 

File 

FROM: 

Horace H. Sibley 

DATE: 

MafchlS, 1990 

RE: 

/ Kevin O' Flanagan 


THiarlie Battle and I had breakfast with 0" Flanagan today 
at the Ritz-Carlton. Patrick Hickey, the Irish NOC President, was 
there also. Pat and Charlie left early. After they left, Kevin 
and I talked some about Atlanta's situation. Kevin is Impressed 
with our infrastructure and says that we should emphasize our easy 
transportation, convention facilities, the Braves stadium and 
hotels. This would be a good offset against Barcelona, which is 
having trouble in many of these areas. He thinks it is important 
to dedicate a road between Georgia Tech and Stone Mountain and 
thinks we should emphasize this in our presentation. 


He does not think Princess Anne can carry any votes and 
believes that Manchester will not get more than 5 votes on the 
first ballot. 

Melbourne is another story. Melbourne has the 
infrastructure and a great cricket and tennis facility. The 
cricket facility will be used for opening ceremonies and football. 
The word is out that Samaranch made a statement that maybe it is 
time to return the Games to the "South," meaning Australia. I can 
tell that, in 0' Flanagan's mind, Melbourne is a factor. 


He is not impressed by Athens, but has not visited 
Athens recently. They are writing him constantly and calling to 
urge him to visit. They are telling him that things have changed 
completely since he was there a year ago. 

He said that the one thing that he does hear over and 
over when he promotes Atlanta is that it is too close in time and 
location to Los Angeles . He makes arguments about distance and 
different cultural heritage, etc. Nonetheless, that seems to be a 
major factor that we continue to have to face. 

He says that Haveiange does carry a number of votes and 
he believes Haveiange bargains for them. He says Hamzah is 
definitely with Haveiange, as well as some of the African 
representatives . 
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For the third time, on three different occasions, he has 
raised the issue of Delta giving some break to the Irish Olympic 
members when they travel. He raised this again with Ivan Allen, 
who dropped by to say helJ.o at breakfast. He asked Ivan to see 
what he could He^’ f emembered vividly his request of Ron Allen 

on this issue. 

Kevin spoke again about his interest in the Special 
Olympics, the Medical Commission and boxing. He told me several 
stories about playing professional soccer and rugby in his early 
20 's. He suffered a major knee injury, which he was able to 
overcome . 


Of course, his main passion is golf and he looks forward 
to playing the Atlanta Country Club and Peachtree and, of course, 
participating in the Savannah St. Patrick's Day Parade. 

Kevin said he had never seen the Georgia > 0 Qm facilities 
and needed refreshing on most of our facilities. Our Tokyo film 
will need to bring IOC members back into clear focus on our 
facilities . 


Horace H. Sibley 


HHS/ks 

CCS Mr. William P. Payne 

Mr. Charles H. Battle, Jr. 
Mr. Charles M. Shaffer, Jr. 
Mrs . Ginger Watkins 
Mrs. Linda Stephenson 
Mr. Bobby Rearden 
Ms . Nancy Newton 
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A.M. I spoke with Minister Ganga and with his assistant, Roteit Steph 
Malonga. They were at his home about to call here. His first 
announcement was Aat Toronto has sent two reps who had just arrived, 
a woman and an under minister of sport Both black, what Ganga calls 
the "noirs de service" (the black help). "The competition is great" he 
said. I agreed. 

I was able to get his impressions of the AY cancellation. Ganga says not to worry , 
he understands completely that it is more important that he stay here and wiit He is 
very glad that Mayor Jackson will be coming. 

Ganga has a big problem; he is without balls for his games. He needs men's and 
women's handballs, voUeyballs, basketballs, and soccer balls. Without them, he is 
cooked. He can make do with fifty of cach....I told him we would look into it but 
promised nothing. He wants to hear right away. 

He is looking for latest info on: 

• When the clothing will arrive; be sure to say exatly what is coming (no 
sweats) 

• Who should they talk to at Coke Brazza? Name and phone??? 

• Details of the itinerary, in and out; who's coming? 

P.M. Ganga called back to get details of our travel in and out of RraTraville. ^ 
He was a bit alarmed to know that we would not be going t( ^ Yaounde. ( 
He said if AY or MHJ doesn't, no one should go. , AY must make the 
trip before .Sept ember whether he wins or loses. He must. 

Ganga reiterated the desperate need for balls. I told him we were looking around but 
warned him that team handballs are very difficult to find and could not be hopeful. 

He wants to hear right away so he can loc^ elsewhere, if necessary. 

He will fax the schedule for us in Brazzaville very soon. 
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Atlanta 

1996 


QRP 


MEMORANDUM 






TO: Andy Young and Billy Payne 
OC: Elizabedi Clement 
FM: Doug Gatlin 
DT: December 10^ 1990 

R& NOTES FROM GANGA VISIT - December 1 - December 3, 1990 


Minister Ganga was picked up from the airport Saturday evening, 
December 1, and taken to d\e hotel where he joined his son Jean 
Jacques. We stayed and discussed Tokyo and Atlanta's great victory and 
the balloting, etc. for about an hour (we being Elizabeth and myself) and 
then left Minister Ganga and Jean Jacques to relax for the evening. 

On Sunday they accompanied Elizabeth and her family to church 
where they joined Andy and his family. Minister Ganga and Jean 
Jacques went home from church with Andy and Jean and spent the 
afternoon there. Elizabeth and her family and I joined them <dl about 
3:00 for Sunday dinner. 5:30 or 6:00 all left except me. I stayed and 
discussed with Andy, the negotiations with Maynard, thinking that 
there would be a meeting with Maynard on Monday. It later developed 
that Maynard did not return to the City on Monday so Ganga did not 
have a meeting with him. However, the discussion with Andy 
regarding the negotiations etc was useful. Later that evening Andy 
picked up Minister Ganga and they went to a fraternity annual meeting 
banquet where Andy spoke. 


AILAOTA 

6l\aipics1^ 

thewrld 


On Monday morning Elizabeth and I picked up the Minister without 
Jean Jacques for the trip to the Carter Center and a meeting with Lionel 
Johnson, a fellow at the National Democratic Institute in Washington. 
Minister Ganga wanted to meet with Mr. Johnson in order to explore 
ways that the NDI could help in the coining democratization in the 
Congo and the upcoming elections. Those elections will be the first in 
27 years. (The Congo has been a Marxist state since the revolution 27 
years ago and during that time the party has always elected the 
president rather than a free vote of the people. It is interesting to note 
that Minister Ganga is the only cabinet member that is not a member of 
the Communist party [he says]). 


ATLANTA ORCANlZtNC COMMITTEE 

Suit? 3450. Onr Atl«niir 0^1^/1201 WrM TraiThlnv GA .30.309 U..S.A.^hiinr—404-8~4.lV96/FM— .404*874.9024 
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Some notes about Minister Ganga: 

from 1966 to 1980 he was General Secretary of the Supreme 
Council of Sports in Africa 

in 1982 he went to China as the Ambassador from the People's 
Republic of the Congo to China 
on return to Quna he became Minister of Sports and Tourism 

During that tenure of his ministry he also resisted "great pressure" to 
join the party. Just prior to the visit to Tokyo he resigned his post as 
Minister of Sports because of pressme from the party and from the 
president to do certain things which he felt like he could not do and 
maintain his independence. He was convinced to aaept the post of 
Minister of Telecommunications because had he refused that post he 
would have had to leave the country. Since his return from Tokyo he 
has been asked by the President to accept the position of interim Prime 
Minister. On January 1, it will be legal to form parties in the Congo. 

The president will appoint an interim prime minister on January 1 to 
run the government while the president supposedly becomes a titular 
figttrehead. A conference of all those parties will be held in May or 
June and a new constitution written and elections called. Minister 
Ganga has refused the offer of the president to be interim Prime 
Minister because he feels it is a trap. The president is from a very small 
tribe in the northern part of the country. In a presidential election he 
would lose. Ganga serving as his Prime Minister would (1) either 
bring votes from the majority tribe of which Ganga is a member or (2) 
would so taint Ganga that he would then not be a viable opponent in 
the future. Therefore Ganga has declined to join with the president in 
his last ditch effort to retain his position. This is a very dangerous 
position for Ganga to be in and the real motivation for his trip to the 
U.S. He feels he needs contact and friends in important positions in 
the U. S. and France in order to ensure his safety back in the Congo. 
Therefore the photographs that he is taking back to the Congo with 
him, of himself, former U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young and former 
President of the United States, Jimmy Carter will be sort of a life 
insurance policy. Ganga has 4 or 5 Wends forming parties in the Congo 
which after the first election will form a coalition behind him. He is 
waiting to exercise the option to either run for Prime Minister or hold 
until after that election and run for President. 

After more discussion with Lionel Johnson, we were taken to President 
Carter's office where there was a brief meeting with the former 
President. Carter suggested the Organization of African Unity to 
become involved in asking for NDI to come down and monitor those 
election. 
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They would have to have at least the request of the President and the 
oflier parties but the OAU has been using them in Sategal and one 
other country and it would be helpful to convince the president to 
request the visit by NDI. Andy alro suggested that Carter's food 
program might be useful in the Congo. 

Last but not least, tiie impact on the AOC of demmracy coming to the 
Congo is that Minister Ganga could use and has requested some 
equipment that is needed by the National Olympic Committee there in 
the Congo and also n^ded by him to effectively perform as president of 
ANOCA, the Association of the National Ol5nnpic Committees of 
Africa. He needs a couple of typewriters, of course those could be small 
computers, and a printer. He needs paper and a paper cutter and folder 
and also a photocopier. The sort of things that be necessary to 
produce a small ne%vspaper. A communication vehicle along the lines 
of a tabloid type newspaper. If it is possible that we could help the NOC 
and ACNOA with that, he woiild possibly be back in the United States 
in January and could take them back to Brazzaville with him. Absent 
his trip to the United States he would need to receive them in January 
or as close to January as possible. 
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IOC PROFILE 


Full Name Sojo>^ 

Name Called - ■AxU 


Protocol #5^“^ 

Birthday - lyidLj j 3^ I ^^'2^ / v '/' 

Home Country/Residence - pjumo-Ujt / 

Spouse Name - 


Children Names — /\ I QksQ ^ fk h'& ^ 0,/-e-iOt 
Language tor AOC correspondence 
Dates visited Atlanta -S' /^O 
Dates AOC visited in home country - 

Personal Information ' 

(pS — ..-.g^g BirarTjStifS S ^ ^ 


-9 dk c//U^ CM- .fviepxMMSksU- tuuujo ckj^ 

0uM VcvULuj ptj/rtvO S/iO/do-. 

ji>0/3 ^^tuuXAJU'^ pLUU/Uf? 
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62 Pal Schmitt C 


Hungary May 17-20, 1990 


Holder 


Schmitt 


On Study and Evaluation Committee. Wants his daughter, Petra, to 
come to US to college. She is an excellent tennis player. Wife 
was a medalist in gymnastics. Two daughters are up and coming 
pro tennis players. Nice S fun to be with, will listen and 
provide good critical advice on bid. Family is very important. 
Very concerned about athletes and how they will be treated. 
Interested in Hotel business. 
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mbmorahsum 


March 21, 1990 


TO: File 

FROM: Billy Payne 

SUBJECT: Visit with Vitaly Smirnov, March 16 and 17 


Vitaly went to great lengths to make our stay enjoyable. He 
picked us up at the airport, spent some time with us in his 
office where he reviewed our Bid and he commented on the superior 
quality of the Melbourne Bid. On Saturday morning he met us for 
a two-hour car tour of Moscow and then delivered us to his 
assistant, Marina, where he then departed. 

During the driving tour of Moscow he commented about how 
the Prime Minister of Canada had just visited and had invited him 
to a reception. He expressed great delight in saying that his 
superior in the ministry had inquired of him as to why he was 
invited by so important a person. Vitaly just laughed and told 
him that it is because they want my vote for the Olympic Games. 

Don't forget to send Marina's husband, Victor, some printed 
basketball memorabilia as he is a basketball freak. 

Do not mail gifts to the Soviet Union. They are impounded 
by the government. The people can hand carry goods into the 
country . 

Vitaly Smirnov raises Irish Setters and is quite a hunting 
enthusiast. We are taking him a "glow in the dark" dog collar. 

The Smirnov's live now in a country house but are planning 
to move soon into an apartment in Moscow. Decorations for their 
new home would be appreciated. 

Mrs. Smirnov is now beginning to travel with her 
husband — until 1-1/2 years ago wives were forbidden from 
travelling abroad. When they do travel, they are not allowed to 
take much "hard currency" , so their shopping abroad is limited. 
Whenever anyone goes to a meeting where either are in attendance, 
something special should be taken to them. 
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File (Smirnov) 


2 - ■ March 21, 1990 


The Smirnov's have three sons — His, who is 28; hers who is 
19 and is now in mandatory government service and a pro-skier; 
and theirs. Alexia, who is 22 months. They had been married 
14 years when Alexia was born. 

Vitaly Sm: -nov's first experience with the U.S. was as a 
student in a ywcA tour about 30 years ago. He stayed in an old 
"Y" on 34th Street in New York, then to North Carolina and 
finally to a home in Philadelphia. Overall, he thinks of it as a 
terrific experience — especially the Philadelphia portion. tHe-i 
would like 4 .very., much-for— his-bwo*^der-sons“to-have"the"'samre*type 
of experience f or_.2_o:^.3__.months>-in-the U.S.-,^,where..they,,cpul4 
learn befeter“Engi'is h'~and also tha-Am erican.Stron.g^wQrk.,.ethic^^ 

Vitaly is an avid tennis player. He won the doubles 
championship for his age group two years ago. He did not compete 
last year because it conflicted with a Rachmaninoff piano 
competition which is his favored interest. 


cc: Ginger Watkins 

Charlie Battle 
Horace Sibley 
Bobby Rearden 
Linda Stephenson 
Nancy Newton 
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Early -91 

Conversations oocurred about possibility of Andrew spending time In the United 
States to study English. There was always the possibility that m could go to Salt Lalce 
Qty but Vitaly Smirnov did not want that because of potential situation with Iriddi^g 
dty. Hus, thoe is a stnmg frietdship between Paynes, Watkins, Stephensons and 
Smirnovs. 


April. 1991 

While Billy, Linda and Ginger were in route to the Barcelona IOC Executive Board 
meeting, mey learned that Mdrew was in route to Atlanta. Arrangements were made 
for Anmnw to be met at the airport and taken to the home of Doug Bowles. Andrew 
was entered into Georgia Tech's English as a Second Language course immediatdy. 
This particular class is a full-time intensive 10 week program which Andrew 
completed successfully. 


MxaSSl 

A work permit was issued by immigration Services allowing Andrew to take a job and 
move into his own quarters. He has shared an apartment and living expenses with 
roommates since Qtat time 

The assistance given to Andrew and his family by providing a language education and 
living place outside of the Soviet Union during its time of turmoil was truly a 
humanitarian effort The Smirnov family will reimburse all ecpenses incurred. 
However, as Andrew is working hard and earning a salary, the expotses are minimal. 


GTW/ng 
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HErjQRANDU’K 


TO: 

William 

Porter Payne 

FROM: 

Charles 

H. Battle^ Jr, 

RE: 

Trip to 

Colorado Springs, May 17 

DATE : 

May- 22 , 

1988 


1988 


My trip to Colorado Springs was very interesting and 
informative. I may have spread myself somewhat too thin In trying 
to see too many people but feel it was beneficial to have met and 
established a better relationship with most of them as well as 
cementing old relationships with some of the Executive Directors 
of the National Governing Bodies. The following is a summary of 
my discussions. 

I first met with Alfredo LaMont, Director of International 
Relations and Protocol. I wish I could have met with Alfredo for 
much longer for I believe we barely scratched the surface of his 
knowledge of the IOC. I was glad to establish contact with him 
and am confident that I c an maintain regular contact with him as 
our effort moves forward. He was very polite and helpful although 
I sometimes felt like he was a little reticent to come forward 
with the "nitty gritty" details until he got to know me a little 
better . ‘ 

He initially reaffirmed the importance of getting to know the 
people on the staff of the IOC. The Chief Administrator of the 
IOC is a gentleman named Raymond Gafner. This is really a 
volunteer job Gafner has held for the past three years. He is a 
Swiss member of the IOC and Alfredo recommends that we deal with 
him as little as possible. He is old, stuffy, autocratic. 
Imperious and rather difficult to deal with. It appears that he 
would need to be approached as a member of the IOC rather than as 
a staff person but we should be careful and delicate in our 
dealings with him. Alfredo recommended that we work as closely as 
Dossible with Mme. Francoise Zweifel who is the Secretary General 
of the IOC. She is apparently vefV nice, very efficient and very 
helpful. He also mentioned some key people "behind the scenes." 
The most Important of these appears to be a lady named Annie 
Luchauspe (?). She is President Samaranch's personal assistant 
and handles all of his affairs and travels with him everywhere. 
Alfredo indicates that talking with her is like talking to 
Samaranch. Hopefully, she will be with him when we go to Seoul 
and we can meet her at that time. He also mentioned a gentlemen 
named Jose Sotelo who handles public relations for President 
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Samaranch and who Alfredo says can be helpful. All of this is 
important because of the extreme influence which President 
Samaranch has over the IOC. The President and the members of the 
Executive Board are, without question, the most important members 
to contact and lobby in connection with our effort. 

We then reviewed briefly the list of the members of the IOC 
which I had. Our list is already somewhat outdated as several 
people have died or resigned. As an example, the representative 
from Turkey (Atakol ) , recently died and the representatives from 
Taiwan (Hsu) and Argentina (Paper) recently resigned. Also Lord 
Luke from Great Britain has resigned and been replaced by Princess 
Anne. There are a couple of new members who have been elected but 
have not yet been officially made members of the Committee. They 
will be officially installed in Seoul. I am sure we can find out 
more about this when we meet with the IOC staff. 

We specifically discussed German Rieckehoff from Puerto Rico 
and Alfredo gave me a copy of the attached article concerning 
Puerto Rico's bid for the 2004 Games. He mentioned that 
Rieckehoff is a fairly outspoken and somewhat influential member 
of the Committee and that he could present a problem for us 
because of Puerto Rico’s interest in hosting the Games in 2004. 
There is really not much we can do about him and Alfredo indicated 
that he has a tendency to be somewhat of an "unguided" missle who 
may irritate many of the members in his efforts for Puerto Rico. * 
I believe we simply need to be aware of Rieckehoff 's agenda a wary 
in our dealings' with him. 

Alfredo reemphasized the impor-'-ance of the members of the 
Executive Committee. Even thought jronto is bidding, he felt we 
should talk with Dick Pound. Apparently Pound's influence and 
standing on the IOC will be impacted by how well he does in the 
upcoming television negotiations for which he is responsible. He 
agreed with our assessment that Pound may have to choose between 
being the next President and having the Olympics in Toronto. In 
any event, he felt that Pound would be happy to talk with us and 
could possibly provide us with helpful information even though he 
might not support us . 

In discussing generally our lobbying effort, he .made the 
point that "each person has his price." In saying this, he meant 
that we need to find out what is important to each individual 
member so that we can approach him or her with an emphasis in that 
area. Some of the members, especially the older ones, are still 
caught up in the romanticism and high ideals of the Olympic 
Movement. They want to know what we are doing to promote 
Olympism. Other members are very interested in the athletes and 
what we are doing for the athletes. These people will be 
interested in the technical aspects of our facilities as well as 
our promotion of sports and concern for the athletes. There is, 
of course, another group which is specifically interested in being 
treated well. They not only are interested in gifts 'but are 
specifically concerned about how well they may enjoy the Olympic 
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Games ifjtliey are. in Atlanta. Our overa'll approach to all of them 
should Be that we are the novices and they are the experts and 
that we are seeking their advice and help in trying to put on the 
greatest Olympic Games ever. Apparently, there are some 
established do's and don'ts concerning our efforts which we will 
need to obtain from the staff of the IOC as soon af possible. 

We^specifically .._talke,d,,about the Anchorage effort. Alfredo 
indicated that Anchoragelias tried to create their own rules and 
was not interested in "playing the game" as Alfredo thinks it 
should be played. He seemed reluctant at times to discuss what he 
meant by this and kept suggesting that I call Rick Nerland. He 
feels that Rick understood what needed to be done but that people 
like Rick Mystrom and Dave Baumeister had their own agenda. As an 
example of this, he mentioned the President of the International 
Boxing Federation, Professor Anwar Chowdhry. He apparently can 
deliver from 15-20 votes if handled properly. In pursuing what 
this meant, Alfredo indicated that it would be necessary to pay 
Chowdhry 's expenses in traveling to see these people and solicit 
their support. Alfredo felt that this was certainly money well 
spent since Chowdhry could be more effective than we could be if 
we went to see them. Alfredo confirmed that it would be expensive 
as Chowdhry liked to do everything first class and you in effect 
had to give him a blank check. Alfredo was not clear as to how we 
could establish whether Professor Chowdhry would be undertaking to 
do this for everyone and who his real candidate would be. In any 
event, the Anchorage group was insistent on relying on their 
person-to-person lobbying with each of the members and was not 
willing to discuss any behind the scenes contacts which might need 
to be made. Alfredo continually recommended that we discuss this 
with Rick Nerland who could give us advice as to what they had 
done that was effective and what they had done that was not 
effective. He also indicated that there was a bit of cynicism 
attached to the .Anchorage Bid at this time. This revolves around 
the oft mentioned fact that Anchorage has not built any facilities 
or conducted any events but has spent all of their time and 
efforts in seeking the Bid. In effect, they are not doing 
anything for the Olympic Movement. 

Alfredo emphasized that the lobbying effort will require a 
great deal of time, a good number of people and a large amovmt of 
money. We should begin fund raising as soon as possible. In 
preparing our Bid Document, he emphasized that the technical 
aspects are very important. In this regard, we discussed the 
importance of the International Federations and National Governing 
Bodies. He felt that we must deal very closely with the 
International Federations in getting technical input about the 
needs of their particular sport. While he felt that they may not 
be a great help to us, they could certainly hurt us by being 
critical of whatever our plans are for their sport. While he felt 
that the NGB people could be helpful, he recommended that we be 
careful in dealing with them because we needed to understand that 
each one of them had their own agenda which might not necessarily 
be in our best interest. He also confirmed that we need to attend 
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meetings of the various National Olympic' Committees and 
associations of National Olympic Committees. Again, this is more 
a question of not what they can do for you in helping your effort 
but what they might do to hurt your effort. He felt that in 
dealing with these people, we want to convince them that Atlanta 
would be a great place to go for the Olympics and that they would 
have a great Olympic experience here. 

In mentioning other behind the scenes people, we specifically 
discussed the influence of Horst Dassler while he was living and 
the continuing influence of Mr. Hamouda of Champion d'Afrlcnie and 
Mario Vazquez-Rana. While Alfredo acknowledged that he was close 
to Vasquez-Rana he seemed more interested in discussing Mr. 
Hamouda. In discussing- Dassler, he emphasized that the Adias 
empire still has a strong, influence on international sports. 

He emphasized the importance of getting a good press person 
working with us who has good international contacts. We need- to 
make sure that anything we are doing in promoting the Olympic 
Effort gets good press, especially on the international scene. We 
need to be aware of sending press releases to various 
international sports publications like Champion d'Africnie . 

We then discussed our presence in Seoul during the Olympics. 
He indicated that at a recent meeting of the USOC Executive 
Committee, they discussed coordinating with us and Anchorage 
concerning entertainment in Seoul. While I did not realize it at 
the time, this was a harbinger of Helmick's machinations 
concerning the USOC wanting to have some control over what we are 
doing. He felt that it was important for us to talk with 
Anchorage about what they were doing as we should not conflict 
with any of their efforts and not try to "one up" them. 

We then discussed the role of Bob Helmick and Anita deFrantz. 
He seemed reluctant to talk much about Helmick but felt that Anita 
could be very helpful to us, especially with the African 
delegates. He did indicate that she was somewhat of a compromise 
candidate to be our most recent addition to the IOC. Apparently, 
Samaranch wanted Ueberroth but he was too controversial and 
Samaranch is very political and diplomatic and understood this. 

We completed the meeting by quickly going over the list of 
members and Alfredo checked the ones which he felt he knew well 
personally. There are about 37 of these on the Committee. He 
reemphasized his willingness to discuss these members and our 
lobbying efforts with him at any time. 

I then met with Larry McCollum, Director of the Olympic 
Training Center. Larry was his usual caustic self and had a few 
unkind words to say about most everyone, especially Bob Helmick, 
Baaron Pittinger and the Site Selection Committee. He discussed 
the site selection process and the controversy concerning the 
Olympia Training Center at the Washington meeting. He indicated 
that it was hard to deal with the officers and staff of the USOC 
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at this time since it is an election year and everyone is walking 
on egg shells. Apparently, there is a good bit of jockeying for 
Baaron Pittinger's job which may be somewhat in jeopardy, 
especially if Helmick is not reelected. In Larry's opinion, if 
Helmick is not re-elected he will do nothing to help us. Larry 
also feels that Helmick would like to move to Colorado Springs and 
run everything himself. We discussed the problems of getting the 
letter of formal notification concerning our desi^ation to the 
IOC He was extremely frustrated about what Helmick' s agenda is 
and refusing to send this letter until he can establish "ground 
rules" for our bid. Larry is of the view that Helmick is 
reluctant to do much if anything for fear of whatever political 
repercussions there may be during this election year. For all of 
his cynicism, I will say that Larry continues to be devoted to the 
Olympic Movement and, contrary to what I have heard, will probably 
stay with them for a while longer anyway. 

I met briefly with Ray Essick. His hand is now out of a cast 
and is doing much better although his golf game is still not up to 
par. He is on his way to Glasgow, Scotland. He specifically told 
me to tell you that he expected to have detailed plans for our new 
swiTtiming facility on his desk when he returned during the first 
week of June . 

I stopped in the media relations office and talked briefly ^ 
with Mike Moran and Gayle Plant. While I did not mention it, I 
think we need to coordinate with them in making sure we receive 
pertinent applications, newsletters, etc. which they prepare as 
well as take advantage of their press contacts in getting the word 
out about our efforts . 

I had lunch with Baaron Pittinger. He was very interested in 
what we are doing and seemed pleased with our approach. We spent 
a lot of time discussing the Helmick notification letter. He 
advised me that Helmick did not want to officially notify the IOC 
of our designation until Helmick, Pittinger and possible Anita 
deFrantz had a chance to meet with us and discuss our efforts. He 
indicated that he was going to try to schedule a meeting in 
Atlanta for some time during the week of June 13. I indicated to 
him that we were planning to go to Malta on June 21 and come back 
through Lausanne to meet with the IOC and that it was very 
important that we establish contact with them concerning this 
trip. He indicated that he saw no problem with us trying to make 
arrangements to do this as the proposed meeting with Helmick was 
really more of a formality. He again mentioned the topic of 
international mini-festivals which we discussed with him in 
Calgary. Apparently, the USOC wants to get more involved in 
promoting these events as they are now coordinated through the 
individual NGBs . 

After lunch I met briefly with Kenneth (K.C.) Clark who is 
the new Assistant Executive Director for Administration. He is a 
nice fellow who has been involved with sports medicine and health 
through most of his sports career. He now apparently is primarily 
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a paper pusher for the Executive Director. We talked briefly 
about the importance of sports medicine and he indicated that Dr. 
Fred Allman, who is from Atlanta, is very well respected in this 
area and also spoke highly of the Huston Clinic in Columbus. 

I then met with Ron Rowan, General Counsel of the USOC. He 
was somewhat distracted during our meeting and we were interrupted 
from time to time as he apparently had to be present in Baaron's 
office for meetings with people who were being terminated. I 
learned from this meeting that there was a general house cleaning 
going on at the USOC and a lot of employees, some of whom had been 
there for some time, were being terminated. This whole effort was 
apparently initiated during Harvey Shiller's brief tenure there as 
there appear to be a lot of people who no one wanted to fire who 
are still there doing basically nothing. In any event, we did 
discuss the legal considerations concerning our use of the five 
rings and also our relationship with sponsors. As you might 
imagine, the rules concerning the use of the five rings are very 
vague. While it has always been understood that a bid city could 
not use the five rings, this rule has definitely been violated in 
the past with apparently no sanctions. The ICXI finally decided 
that they would leave it up to the NOCs to determine what use . 
should be made of the five rings in their country. This is, of 
course, very unfortunate for us as the USOC is very strict 
concerning the use of the five rings. Since the commercial and 
marketing potential of the five rings is tremendous in the United ‘ 
States but minimal in many other countries, we are probably at a 
disadvantage in this area. I did get the clear impression that we 
may be able to use the five rings on some occasions but must be 
very careful in clearing this with the USOC. As long as we are 
not impinging on any of their commercial and sponsor 
relationships, we may be able to use it in some of our material if 
it is tastefully done and appropriate to what we are doing. Ron 
also discussed their general concern about us not doing anything 
to jeopardise any of their contractual relationships with 
sponsors. In other words, we should be careful about having some 
promotional event for us sponsored by Burger King since McDonald' s 
is an official sponsor for the USOC. This led to a discussion of 
there being two groups functioning in Atlanta, one to promote 
amateur sports events and one to solicit the Olympic Bid. It is 
certainly alright for us to have someone who is in competition 
with one of their sponsors promote some type of amateur sports 
event if they are willing to underwrite the costs. What they are 
very sensitive to is any involvement by competitors of their 
sponsors in anything which is directly related to the Olympics 
such as our bid effort. 

I then met with John Krinsky, Deputy Secretary General/ 
Development. He is the most impressive person on the staff which 
I met. He Indicated that he would be glad to help us in getting 
support from their sponsors as well as possibly getting other 
sponsors. He indicated that he would be happy to come to Atlanta 
and meet with us when we begin to organize and implement our fund 
raising effort. He provided me with a list of their corporate 
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sponsors for this quadrennium. Of course, there will probably be 
'a new listing for the next quadrennium which begins in 1989 . He 
seemed very interested in working with us and helping us, as he 
says "sort out the wheat from the chaff." He also mentioned the 
possibility of separate organizations for promoting amateur sports 
events and for promoting our bid so as to prevent any conflict 
between sponsors . 

I then had a nice conversation with Bill Wall. We talked 
mainly about the memorabilia in his office and the basketball 
trials. He did indicate that the Secretary General of the 
International Basketball Federation, Borislav Stankovic, had 
indicated to him that he thought we might have a fairly good 
chance for 1996. This seems to be based on a feeling that Athens 
is beginning to fade somewhat as a contender. 

I then met briefly with Jerry Lace (Mike Plant was out of 
town) . Unfortunately, he was on the phone during most of our 
meeting. He mentioned that a fellow named Louis Puch (?) from 
Poland might be helpful to us and that he was coming to the U.S. 
soon. Jerry indicated that he might try to get him to Atlanta if 
he could. He also mentioned the importance of getting to toow a 
Dr. Kim from Korea who is head of G.A.I.S.F. and a good friend of 
Eric Dennis. 

I also had a brief visit with Jim Fox. He reemphasized the 
fact that Professor Choudhry could be helpful to us. 

I then met with Greg Harney, Director for International Games 
Preparation. I was also impressed with him and feel that he could 
be helpful to us. Not only does he have a lot of experience in 
dealing with international games but he also worked for two years 
on the Los Angeles Organizing Committee and then was the Director 
of the Olympic Festival when it was held in Houston in 1985. He 
also spent some time in the preliminary stages of developing a 
potential bid by Houston for the 1996 Games. During that time, he 
prepared a venue, seating comparison for all of the Olympic Games 
since 1972 and compared these to what was available in Houston. 

He provided me with a copy of this which I have attached and which 
I thought might be of interest to us. He also emphasized the need 
for us to have a protocol coordinator. He indicated that we might 
want to contact Margaret Richmond who is apparently the protocol 
coordinator in Anchorage and who would be very helpful to us in 
this regard. He indicated that it is very important that we have 
our business cards printed in Korean before we go to Korea. In 
fact, he has business cards in Korean, Japanese, French and 
Spanish. While the official languages of the Olympic Movement are 
English and French, I think this reflects the growing influence of 
the Asian countries as well as Spanish speaking people. 

We discussed the importance of conducting international 
sports events in Atlanta and he indicated that any information 
concerning the World University Games could be obtained from FISU, 
the International Federation of University Sports. The President 
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of this orgamization is Prime Nebiolo. He also indicated that 
information concerning the Pan American Games could be obtained 
from P.A.S.O. Although he acknowledged that the World University 
Games have historically been more of a European event, he seemed 
much more enthusiastic about them than the Pan American Games. He 
indicated that there is a lot of sentiment in the USOC to withdraw 
from the Pan American Games since we are damned if we do and 
damned if we don't. If we win too many medals, all of the smaller 
countries are mad at us. If we don't win enough medals, everybody 
in the United States is mad at us. Concerning our international 
bid effort, he feels that the primary sphere of influence in the 
IOC is among the Europeans and Asians and that our efforts should 
be concentrated upon them. Apparently, the Anchorage movement has 
been hampered by the fact that it has not been able to make very 
good inroads into the European membership. He emphasized the fact 
that most of the contact needs to be social and that, unlike in 
America, very little gets done in meetings with these people. He- 
also discussed the importance of giving mementos and gifts. This 
does not need to be anything elaborate, but we always need. to. be 
aware of this and that most people prefer something with their 
name on it. He indicated that for some members, something as 
simple as a bottle of Scotch that is not available in their 
country or some American cigarettes is all that is necessary. Of 
course, he also indicated that providing other favors of a more 
personal nature is also sometimes in order. 

I then had drinks and dinner with Georgia McDonald, 
Administrative Assistant to the Secretary General. Alfredo was 
suppose to join us for dinner but unfortunately could not make it 
at the last minute so I did not get a chance to pursue talking 
with him further. Georgia and I discussed mostly USOC politics 
which is certainly a hot topic at this time. 

In summation, I believe Alfredo LaMont, John Krimsky and Greg 
Harney can be very helpful to us in our effort. I am not sure 
what Helmick's agenda is as far as establishing ground rules for 
our effort. While I think it is important that we make effective 
use of him and Anita deFrantz as members of the IOC and that we 
try to be more cooperative with the USOC than Anchorage was, I am 
concerned about how much input they think they need to have in 
what we are doing. We will just have to play this by ear and see 
what happens when we meet with Helmick . 

C.H.B. jr. 


jbh 
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Sept8n*er 13. 1989 



Atlanta 

1996 

OQP 


His £xce!l8fl^ 

PrasUcni Jusi Antonio Samaranch 
Internationa) Olymi^c Committee 
Chateau de lAdy 
1007 Lausanne 
Switzeiiand 


Dear President Samaranch: 


Thank you for taking the time from your busy schedule to meat briefly with 
me in San Juan. Congratularions once again on your re-election for another 
term as President and all of us in the Olympic FamUy look forward with great 
anticipation to your continued leadership. 

Thank you as well for yiter suggestion about Alfredo LamonL I hops you will 
be pleased to know that we plan to enlist Atfredo's help tor our cantSdature over 
the coming year. We have not used him with much fri^ency to date as we knew, 
he was involved with Bob Helmick's ^mpaign for the Executive Board end we did 
not wteit the members he was discussing that issue with to become confused as to 
his purposes. Now that that matter is successfully condudsd, we plan to ask 
Alfredo to provide significant assistance to our candidature and he has indicated 
a willingness to do so. 

We have now had approximately 38 IOC members to visit AUanta. Twenty- 
eight of them came before and after the Session in San Juan aher you suggested 
to us approximately IS months ago that such a large visit would be a good idea. 
We hope the visit was a smashing success and I truly believe the members felt 
the excitement of our enbre community for our candidature and generally left 
with good feelings about the capability of our city and the quality of our 
people. I know I certdniy hope so. 

In fact, the entire community and Organizing Committee were so exdted 
about having so many important visitors to our city, that ws have decided to 
organize another major visit the first week in April which we will call Spring 
Time in Atlanta. We hope this second major event will give as many as 20 
additional members the opportunity to inspect and measure our city and its 
people In absolutely glorious spring time conditions. 

Please extend our greetings and best wishes to Mrs. Samaranch and we took 
forward to seeing you at the Executive Board Meeting in Lausanne, if not sooner. 

With kindest personal regards. I am 


.\ilznij Onum/inti Cn’rtniiikx 
.suiic ’-t’ll. Oik .Vbniit Cim-r 
!’!)! Vii.-'t PtJt'hircvMfvi’i 

Aifjnu. Ga ^D^twrs.A 

PhiitK— 





WPP/df 
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Atlanta 

1996 

cx^ 


PERSONAL i CONFIDENTIAL 
July 2, 1990 

Federal Kxpresa 


Mr. Alfredo La Mont 
Director 

International Relations and Protocol 
United States Olympic Committee 
1750 East Boulder Street 
Colorado Springs, CO 80909-5760 


Dear Alfredo: 

Thank you for your willingness to help us at the World Softball 
Championships and later from August 12 - 20 in Latin America. 

As we have discussed many times, we must do well with the South 
American vote and I think we have a renewed opportunity as a result of 
some difficulties Toronto has had. 

For your information, I have just been advised by Mr. Kumar that 
Vallarino was treated poorly in Athens recently while attending the 
Academy and several other of the Latins, Rieckehoff, etc., were upset 
about that. Mr. Kumar further indicated to me that timing was right for 
us to solidify our support in Latin America. 

Accordingly, in anticipation of the upooTning Softball Championships 
and visits, pleose give some serious thought to strotegy as it relates to 
each Member. 


Perhaps the foregoing information would be helpful to you: 


I) 


2 ) 

3) 


■ianu Orpniiing Commiiicrc 
.lie •'A'H, One .\iUnitc Center 
1201 tt'est Peachtree jircrt 
.Mlantj. GA C'A 
Pht me 


Ramirez Vazquez - We have made significant headway since his 
brief visit to Atlanta and he appears very impressed with our 
continual stream of communication. While we expect him to 
support Athens initially, I honestly think we have an 
opportunity to gain his support in later rounds. 

Dr. Hay - A truly wonderful man and we were well positioned 
with him after his visit to Atlanta. However, I personally have 
dropped the ball some since then end we need to make a 
comeback . 

de Leon - I have visited him in Panama recently and have tried, 
so far unsuccessfully, to get him to Atlanta. He reolly likes 
Andy Young and I even had Andy renew the invitation to him 
directly recently. We certainly need additional help with him. 
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Mr*. Alfredo La Mont PERSOSAL t CONFIDENTIAL 

Page 2 
July 2, 1990 

He for one does not blame the U.S. for the recent invasion and 
said it was something that had to be done to rid them of 
corruption . 

4) Kaltschmitt - Willi has been a friend of ours for a long time but 
recently has been very impressed with Melbour*ne. When Linda 
and Bobby go back to see him in August we really need to bring 
him back to the fold. We have a great and sincere relationship 
with his wife, Carol, and Bobby has a great friendship with 
Carlos Luna. 

5) Dibos - As we previously discussed, my previous visit to Lime 
advanced our cause considerably with Dibos. We became good 
friends with his good friend Mayor Sicar*do Belmont and even 
hosted him when he and his wife came to Atlanta. I have 
wr*itten Ivan recently requesting a dinner on the night of the 
14th for you, Ginger and me. I hope to have this at the U. S. 
Embassy, hosted by the Ambassador and with the Mayor and his 
wife present as well. I know you have been extraordinarily 
helpful to the Peruvian NOC and perhaps that can help us some 
with Ivan. You need some good ideas here. 

6) Fidel Mendoza - When Fidel originally visited, I honestly think 
we did a good job and had him leaning towards us. However, 
we understand he became very upset over the Panama situation 
and the Pan American Games situation. Frankly, we have done a 
poor job following up with him and it is absolutely critical that 
you and Bobby do good with him while at the Softball 
Championships . As you know, we hove requested a dinner with 
him in Bogota on the night of August 17 for you, Bobby and 
me. 

7) Flor, Isava - Flor continues to be most impressed by the city she 
last visits. She takes great joy in telling us how wonderful the 
competition is. However, it is very true that we have a special 
and sincere relationship with her and she is particularly fond of 
Horace. We will be visiting her in Caracas for a very special 
(we hope Ambassador function) the night of August ISth. The 
next day she would return to Atlanta with Horace and Ginger 
and will go to Savanna to spend a few days inspecting our 
yachting venue, etc. 

8) Agustin Arroyo - Notwithstanding what you have speculated 
about Arroyo, his very special relationship with Ginger in my 
opinion assures us that he will support our candidacy - 



Mr. Alfredo La Mont 
Page 3 
July 2, 1990 
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PERSONAL ft CONFIDENTIAL 


9) Havelange - HoveUmge has previously indicated his support for 
Toronto. He has even tried to persuade certain other "football 
IOC Members" to go along with him. Apparently, he thinks the 
Olympic Gomes in the United States in 1996 would detract from 
the attention and coverage of the World Cup *94. We are trying 
to convince him that the Olympic Gomes here would only serve to 
confirm that the *94 World Cup really puts soccer on the map in 
the States. We have o very definitive plan to try to win him 
over and I will discuss it with you privately. 

10) Padilha - Horace is planning to visit with Padilha in August and 
we truthfully have had very, very little contact with him. 

11) Vallarino - Pepc seems unpredictable to us and who knows. He 
is planning a return visit to Atlanta b^ore Tokyo. 

12) Rieckehoff - Rieckehoff tells us he wants to support us at^ I 
simply don't have a good handle on it. Horace and Charlie will 
see him at the Goodwill Games and we will visit him again in 
Puerto Rico before the vote. 

13) Guerra - I sincerely believe Manuel wonts to support us 
notwithstanding the Pan American Games problems. In fact, he 
even wrote me a letter to that effect. Truthfully, however, I 
really don't know where we stand with him but Horace and 
Charlie will see him at the Goodwill Games. It does not now look 
like we will be able to stop by to see him after Columbia because 
of transportation difficulties. 

Alfredo, I know this is a lot to digest but I am obviously bringing 
you into our total confidence and would respectfully request timt you 
share this information with no one. I will be out of town until July 21 
and please call me the very next day upon my return in order to give me 
the benefit of strategy you have developed in the interim. 

With best regards, I am 
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HgWRAtrotlM 


TO: File 


FROM: Horace H. Sibley 


DATE: 


RE: 


April 4, 1989 


Anton Gee^nk^^a^^accompanied . by- a ■ representative, from 
Philips, wlib~wa~^ the£ r ex pegluon-Olynpics.-lighting- — It would 
appear that 6eesink'"can be" influenced by Philips and that Philips 
will have to be accmBodated.in- some way with respect to -lighting 
for the Olympics ' 

HHS/ks 
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WILU LUJAN KALTSCHMITT 


Spouse: 

Carel 

Hostess: 

Oinny Ford 

Driver: 

'DtoSaqinpio 

Personal: 



is ioapotunt 

•2iidinBiiage> 1 daughter sad 2 daughm by previous lonriige 
Mended BsuteCoflcts in Aliiaa 
•nimed entire ti^ widi video careen 

* Video careen 

*He is in duBge at the ’XJarees* in Ooaiemala and needs a gymnastic coach- 
jhwaued with Hatvey Schiller 

CommenU about Atlanta or Bid: 

*Goncenied about Pan An Games and Cbba sitnatioo 
*Most nt^rased with road nee 

*Veiy suipiiaed by Adanta, as be eap ec t e d it to be natch less cos m opolitan 

* Very positive inpretsioo 

Follow-up: 

■Tennis nquet • his was lost on rerem final San Juan 
'Hjcwcs ^iQooInc 

■Hatvny SchiOer fitOow-up on discussion about gymnastic ooadi 

■Likes gadgets • oonDess relep h o n e 

.?Wants haed cases 

■Doefcen (sbora), send AOC sweatahin 

■Likes to fish 

•Infannation on Stone Mountain 

Carol: 

■Loved to diop at Lord A Taylor's 
■Bought dothes for Cunily at ManbaO's 

■She and ^raii are very dose and we should maintain regular contacts with 
her as well 
■Loved Atlanta 

Follow-up: 

*4 year dd daughter - send gift 

■Favorite colon • soong ywow. Mack, magneta - wean mosdy dresses 
■Wore hare pulled back oAen - suggestion accessories for haimwiinp 
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FIDEL MENDOZA^GA^RASQUILLA 


Spouse: (Xga 

Daughter: Viviaiiu (^)elled Vivian) 

Hostess: Gina Materiale 

3S2-9920 (home 
873-4482 (work) 

Personal: 

^Understands 70-80% English, but does not speak much English - doesn't 
want to be embarassed 

*Has 5 children - 2 in Columbia, 2 in Miami, 1 in Germany 
*Lives on a ranch outside of Bogota 
*Retired doctor of internal medidne 
^Braves - all baseball 

*Strong willed and liked having Gina sitting with them at all events 

*Liked having hostess at dinner 

'^Frustrated with the fuU schedule in Atlanta 

"'Likes what US is trying to in^se as War on Drugs 

Comments about Atlanta or Bid: 

By the Hostess: 

♦"Atlanta has my vote - you could do it here in 1992 instead of Barcelona" 
♦Likes proximity to South America 

♦Liked attitude of people - especially volunteers and participants 
♦Very sinceie about Atlanta 

Follow-up: 

♦Liked the noteptqier we gave him , , l 

♦Anything having to do with baseball - OX) 

♦Likes cotton shir ts and lightweight jackets 
♦Jim Gray tollow up 

♦Wanted to go to the Zoo and should be on schedule for next visit 

Olga: 

♦Speaks very little English 

♦Told Nancy Newton that Atlanta was very sensitive to all the details and 
other I(X^ members had noticed how well we handled the details - very 
impoitant 

♦Loved Stone Mountain 
♦Liked Art Museum 
♦Loves flowers 

v/ Cnonotju^ ^ Ga> booL ^ I0lj6j?9 



Page Two 

Fidel Mendoza Carrasquilla 
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Follow-up: 

♦Howct seeds 


♦Alt woric - should visit Calloway next trip 


Vivian: 


♦Owns children's clothing store in Miami 
♦Sister in Miami is fashion designer 

♦Talked with Mayor Young about contaa to sell designs by her &-sister 
♦Liked "Miss Kitty's" in Underground 
- /u/3a 

Follow-up: 

^♦Mayor on contact to scl^esigns 
♦Charlie Schaffer son 

iXJina is contacting when she goes to Miami in November 
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CONFTOENTIAL 


3/1/90 


NOTES ON IOC MEMBERS FROM A.V. 

BASHIR M.AnARABULSI«dnU4ncept gifts. AlsoforsQi^ Educated in A&ica rather than 
Europe or Soviet Umoa. dier6£oie.bas A&icaamenaliv. 


COMIB JEAN DE BEAUMONT - WBl probably not vote. Is a banker and we should stress the 
finan^ advantage of an Atlanta games to him. Likes pretty women. A gift for him should be 
peisonal in nature rather than nec^sarily expensive. L&es to be called Jean. Lil»s to talk about 
Nigeria and gtnng on safan. 

MOHAMMED BENJELLOUN - Mr Benjelioun’s son is in the hotel business. T rainin g th> 
Atlanta Maniottor with the MatriottCotpoiadon would be a good avenue to pursue. The son is 
perhtqts 22 or 23 years old. Me Beiiidlaua also will accq>t 

ROY ANTHONY BRIDGE - It might be useful to ask Mr Bridge for advice on how to handle the 
publishing of books and brochures fac an Atlanta Games to ask S' he could help us with that Mr 
Bridge is pretty Americanized according to A. V. 

MATTS CARLGREN - According to A.V. he is not an opdmisdc man. Could be a health problem, 
could be a family problem, A.'V. says he seldom laughs. Generally follows Ericsson. (Aor^, 
my notes say gift -careful. I’m not sure what that means. Do you remember?) 

GUNNAR ERICSSON • Mr Ericsson is a football lover He leads Scandinavia. The Ericsson 
Electronics Him was part of his family according to A.V. (I question that, DG). While Ericsson 
leads Scandinavia, Peter Tallberg is trying to overctMne him in influence. 

SINDECO FRANCO CARRARO - Forget about Caixaio visiting Atlanta. He seldom visits. He is 
a socialist (Petfa^s AY could influence). He pays the third highest taxes in Milan. It’s an unusual 
event for a prominent citizen of Milan to become mayor of Rome. Money is in texdles. Ifis 
mother is a young woman, perhaps 16 or 17 years older than Mr. Carraro. 'Very interested in water 
skiing. Dick Pope at Cypress Gardens is a friend of his. He has been to Cypress Gardens. 
Bought an Agnelli palace in Rome. He was president of the Milan football club. We should use 
the same argument wi± him as with Ericsson and Havelange. (That is that the World Cup in 
America 19W followed by an American/Atlanta Olympics in 1996 would assure the explosive 
growth of soccer in the United States.) Peihaps we could send a tape of the Callaway Waterskiing 
event He has a son. that is 11 or 12 years old that slds and plays soccer Perhaps we should invite 
the son to Callaway and/or Orlando. 

IVAN DIBOS - Does accept ^frs. His wife is influendal with him. Gift for his wife may be 
useful. An invitation to the Dibos and his children to Walt Disney Woiid and Orlando should be iq 
order .We can send gifts of Walt Disney merchandise to the children. 

FRANCISCO F.I .IZALDE - Football. Good friend of Havelange. Has a nice wife who is a 
serious woman, engages in thoughtful conversation, rather than small talk. 
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QYPj r>9 FRR PKR.nnlf, gnlf. golf. We should invite back for April He is a banket Owner of 
big pharmaoeudcal firm. Loves classical music. Has a distinguished ait collection including a 
Greco, a Reocm, a Utrillo, and a DaU. Not paniculariy spons minded but put on IOC because JAS 
waited a Spanimd. Is somewhat enamored of Athens as he studies the Olympic movement and we 
should iritral^an Atlanta Games would be for the future of the Games lather than die past AV 
advises that we woik hard on Ferret 

NIKOS FILARETOS - He is a banker (which means he works in a bank not diat he owns one). 

The fact that Nikolau got the Presideocy die Greek NOC is a cause of jealousy between Hlaretos 
and Nikolau. A. V. difoks it’s pebble for Atlanta to make the case of a new tradition beginning in 
Adanta and to get Greece’s vote if Athens out on a round before die voting is ovet 

R^NE ESSOMBA - He is an adversary of Jean Qaude Ganga. He is a pharmacist and appropriate 
gifts mi|d>t be antique apodiecaiy jars. 

RAYMOND GAFNER - Fan of ice hockey. Perhaps we could get a stick signed by Wayne 
Gretsky. A.V. suggested a hockey puck which we would say is from some famous game (whether 
that is true or not). 

JEAN CLAUDE GANGA - A gift to the wife mi^t be useful. Should be a very feminine gift 0 
have to add here that in the telephone ccxiversadon with Ganga’s wife only today she stated t^t he 
was out of the country and she didn’t know where he was and reportedly sounded like she di^’t 
care.) An invitation to the Ganga prls who are in Traonto to visit Oriando and Disney Worid in the' 
spring might be advised. 

LOUIS GUIRANDOU-N’DIAYE - Gifts are OK. Gift of female OK. 

DATUK SERI HAMZAH BIN HAJI ABU SAMAH - Field hockey. 

JOAO H/WELANGE - Very piagmanc man Needs a detail lepoit on stams of football in U.S. 
Should include what will happen to football in US after 1994 World Cup. Then what will happen 
to football in U.S. after 1996 Olyttqiics. We should suggest the sponsorship potential of football 
in the U.S. And he is very interested in the development of indoor soccer in the world perhaps 
paiticulaily in the U.S. A.V. says it is an obsession with him. 

CmHARU IGAYA - Akiko 

DR. UN YOUNG KIM - of North Korea a sphinx. A.V. says he may not even speak Korean. 

MARC HODLER - Lawyer and a banker. Interested in financial aspects. 

VIRGILIO DE LEON - Sells meat/beef. Has very fixed ideas. Knows the IOC well because of 
his tenure. Is somewhat bitter because of not being re-elected to the executive comminee. 

ANANI MATTHIA - Jias a heart problem? Should we invite to see a specialist in Atlanta? 

WLODZIMIERZ RECZEK - A boxer. Against the Jaiuselski Government in Poland. We should 
use French with him. Should we use Evander Holyficld with him? Should we invite him to 
Evander’s heavyweight title fight? Will accept gifts. 

GONTHER HEDGE - IMb aligned widi die Communist government in East Germany but seems 

to have survived die tumovee 


JAN SIAUBO- Bis economic drcumstances are in a decline. However, he has a house in Ilriza. 
He has had three divorces. Is interested in boat building, that is, commercial boat building. Hasa 
h^ problem 

RAJA BHALENmtA SINGH • Lives in a palace. TNdaccept two ladies from Barcelona. '.A 
ASHWINI KUMAR - Sport is field hockey. Solicit Ms advice regarding security. 
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FILE NOTES FROM DR. RRROVfl 

•More Communicaiion with Rress 

Most press think of Adanta as the tliiid choice 

•Press should be focused on how great Atlanta is doing as as public support and facilities - not 
focused on how well we are doing in vote count. 

•Canadian IOC Resignation - IOC says that Samaranch is now undecided about who should 
delegate from Canada. 

•Un Yong Kim - is Asia they feel that it is tune to have an Asian as President of die IOC 

•Dc Kim’s opinion of Atlanta - does say we have good possibilides. Dr Anoya feels like he can 
speak to him. Make him feel he is totally the center of attendon. 

•Igaya - Aiko has never said anything against us. He says there have been too many games in this 
pan of the world. 

•Japan - Tsuomi (owner of Prince Hotel) - new IOC member. Samaranch may be leaning 
toward second businessman who is ded to Nagano. Igaya may not want Nagano to win because 
of power it will give to this businessmen. 

•Attarbulsi - Real war hero. Very well respected - not much influence in IOC 

•WPP quote Smirnov as saying “don’t count Athens out” - yet ICXH members verbally arc not 
supporting Athens. 

•Airoya says that really Athens does not convince anybody. 

•Melbourne is doing something smart - “Air cost is relative - will be the same as if games are in 
Manchester. 

•Nagano is organizing a meeting before Tokyo so it will take members from Melbourne. They will 
pay tickets for member and spouse. 

•St. Lawrence Muir is the person who has been contacting Dr. Arroya. 

•Ulan Bator means “brave soldier”. 

•Atlanta and Toronto are constant in mailings. This is great. Melbourne and Athens mail 
occasionally 

•Need Ambassador in Eastern Bloc countries. They would be very effective. 

•World Congress Center is very impressive. Make a point about division and everything within 
walking distance. 

•Melbourne has an organized group opposing the games - sent WPP a book on the game. 

FINAL PRESENTATION 

•Don’t let anyone speak too long. Four presenters so far. 

•Him - not more than 10 minutes. 

2 minutes of Pres. Bush - he says inqiortant several people commented that government was not 
present at functions. 

•Quayle - 1 minute, last minute of presentation “We want to open our selves to the world” 

•King Constantin not allowed in Greece because he will not sign agreement recognizing the 
republic. Arroya said Constantin would be allowed to come in during games as an IOC member. 
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ANTHONIUS JOHANNES GEESINK 


Spouse: 

Johanna 

Hostess: 

Una Maddox 

355-2717 

Driver: 

Susan Moss 

264-6353 

Personal: 



♦Wife is important 

♦Daughter is flight attendant for KLM and flies into Atlanu frequently 
♦Dislikes art museums 

♦Uncomfortable at receptions or cocktail parties - does not like to stand 
any ioigdi of time 

♦Loves American hotdogs and hamburgers - visited the Varsity during 
Atlanta trip 
♦Loved car phone 
♦Likes golf, cycling and swimming 

Comments about Atlanta or Bid: 

By Hostess: 

♦Very interested in facilides and wanted wife to see 
♦Wanted to see Atlantan in everyday environment 
♦Discussed bid with Billy Payne on riverboat 
♦Very impressed with Atlanta 


Follow-up: 


♦Updated venue informadon 
♦Amateur sports informadon 

♦Big man clothes and shoes if we have sizes again (Big Man Shop at 


Lenox) ask Tina Maddox 


Johanna follow-up: 


♦Book on southern homes or subscripdon to Southern Livine o r Southern 
Accents 

♦Loves porcelain - particularly at Governor's Mansion 
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ATLANTA '96 
ibC FILE 


NAHEs Benjelloun 
COUNTRY: Morocco 

TITLE: N/A 

ADDRESS AS: Hr. 

BIOGRAPHICAL: Ex politlcan, strong believer in sport in 

his country. 

CHARACTERISTICS: Wife very important, she speaks in 

(W) Arabic, he only French or Arabic, will 

visit but have two good translators. A 
one vote mesdser with little or no 
influence in IOC. Very orientated to 
French and Europe, even over Arab 
concerns. Anti conmunist. 

'96 VOTE: Present - Non committed 

Leaning - Athens 

STRATEGY: . • Mayor Young 

• Government 

* Trading of sporting events 

ANCHORAGE '94: Committed to vote Anchorage 

Voted Lillehammer after possible 2 rounds 
for Anchorage 
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MBNOBANOO!! 


February 8, 1990 


TO: Ginger Watkins 

Linda Stephenson 

FROM: Billy Payne 

SUBJECT: Visit of Mrs. Sameuranch 


I think we need to include Ann Cox Chambers as a part of 
Mrs. Samaranch's itinerary and please talk with me regarding how 
to include her. M r.— and .MrsL—Acosta emphasized_t h^ she lov es 

jh soeietv-aaid-artSY^stuff and.despises any-ogrtBeLjtenne 

plans'. We ought to go over her entire program and find out if 
she will at least attend the race. 
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!!l!!S!AHDnN 


August 9, 1990 


TO: File 

FKOH: Billy Payne 

SUBJECT: Taiwan/Seoul Trip 


MORE TO FOLLOW, but for now 

1. Rim emphasized how important it is to have a high government 
official in Tokyo to offset other countries that he 
mentioned, specifically our Senators . 

2. Don't forget to privately advise the IOC Members that we 
will match or better Australia’s offer to fly one IOC Guest 
to Atlanta for Olympics. 

3. Very Important - Revise spouse prograime to include 
additional hotel rooms for family members of IOC (add 
transportation supplement here). 

4. Get Elliott Galloway and Galloway Schools folks to follow-up 
witb-C._K... Jjnnedlately . 

5 . Rim said to work real hard on Staubo and Holst-Sorensen, his 
friends, and he thinks we have a chance with them. Ask him 
to talk with them in Tokyo. 


6. Handle Dr. Rim's stuff for his daughter immediately. Get 
Haney Hewton on it and Sam Hunn' s office on it. 

7 . Call Horace immediately regarding getting President Bush 
letter and Hunn, Fowler, or a Federal official to Seoul 
(Dr. Rim advice). 
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ATIANTA '96 
IOC FILE 


NAME: Nallwork 

COUNTRY: Western Samoa 

TITLE: Seiull (Chief) 

ADDRESS AS : Paul 

BIOGRAPHICAL: 47 years old, married three children who 

attend school In N.Z. Very family 
orientated. Good sense of humor. Serious 
about his role in IOC. Weightlifting and 
rugby were his sports. Teacher. 

CHARACTERISTICS: Wife is extremely important. Likes 

(W) English speaking cities. W. S amoa, need a. 

help in purchasing spores equipment an^ 

development of venues. Open fun and 
willing to listen. Listens to Coles and 
Gosper. 

'96 VOTE: Present - Melbourne 

Leaning - Melbourne/TOronto/Atlanta 

STRATEGY: Visits - important 

* Greg Louganis - raise $ to build pool 

* Sports opportunities/exchanges. 

ANCHORAGE '94: Anchorage then Lillehamner 

RTA's OBVERSATIONS: A real shot at getting his vote after 
Melbourne. Work him hard. Use sportsmen 

to be contact. 
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AILAMIA *96 
IOC FILE 

BEAIlOir 

COCNnor: HUNCE 

TITLE: COOT 

AccBEss AS-, caaar de beaucnt 

BIOCSAFHICAL: Ran for president of IOC against Killanin 

and was defeated :^en Eastern Bloc voted against 
him. Strong influence in financial area, financial 
"angel" for Samaranch in Spain business development. 

CHARACIERISTICS: Losing influence within IOC due to age. Has 

(S) attenpted to retire but Samaranch will not allow him 
to ai^int his ovm successor (Samaranch wants Killy). 
Traditionalist, very European, loves royalty and 
relates to all royal families in Europe. Easy to 
approach and will always meet with you, but not 
give you a lot of time. Does not like Anerican glitz. 

'96 V3IE: Present - Non comnitted 

Leaning - Athens 

STSAIBGif: ♦ Constant contact 

* Government/business approach 

ANCH3RAGE '94: Not present for vote; wo» 
hanmer or Sweden 

R.T.A. 's LUSJbK\^ATlGN: Tough nut to cracl 
Being a traditionalist probi 
Doubt if he will be around i 
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ATLANTA '96 
IOC FILE 


NAME: Sibandze 

COUNTRY: Swaziland 


TITLE: N/A 

ADDRESS AS: - David 


BIOGRAPHICAL: 


Nothing to add 


CHARACTERISTICS: 

(W) 


Greedy and self serving. se ll his 

vote and will do so openly. Will as k for 
favors ‘and' 'tirTps" and will try t o have 
Atlanta set him up in business. 


'96 VOTE: 


Present - Non committed 
Leaning ~ To highest bidder 


STRATEGY: * Andy Young 


ANCHORAGE '94: Lillehammer 

RTA's OBVERSATIONS: Do not waste your time on him. To^,p,ve 
in to his wishes will get Atlanta i n ^o 
trouble’^ Let Andy Young work on him. 
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ATLANTA '96 
IOC FILE 


NAME: Siperco 

COUNTRY: Ronania 

TITLE: N/A 

ADDRESS AS: Hr. or Alexandru 

BIOGRAPHICAL: Nothing to add 

CHARACTERISTICS: Very sensible individual. Supports Bloc 
(K) but njst dogmatically for East. Has been 

very influential in the IOC and acts as a 
strong mediating force between West and 
East. Strong supporter of Samaranch, 
wife is important. 

>96 VOTE: Present - Non committed 

Leaning - Belgrade on 1st round 

STRATEGY: » Gov't to Gov't 

ANCHORAGE '94: Sofia then Lillehaomer 

RT A' s O BVERSATIONS : Key player in working with Bloc vote. 
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MEWbRANDUM 


TO: FILE 

FROM: BILLY PAYNE 

RE: ATLANTA ORGANIZING COMMITTEE/SEOUL DINNER PARTIES 


The following people and/or contacts will be utilized to set up dinner parties while in Seoui. 

1 . Read Dizdarevic - Sead has indicated he will take two nights and invite IOC members and will 
notify us of those nights and those persons soon. 

, 2. Rob Helmick - Bob has generally said he would help host some of the parties and I will write 
him a letter next week to request specific dates. I am not sure we can count on Bob to be 
very helpful. 

3 . Mark Hodler and Mme. Flor Lsava-Fonseca - WPP has already written both of them and requested 
a response asking if they could join us and bring other IOC member friends. 

4. Pal Schmitt - Charlie has written Pai and has requested his presence and hopes to hear from 
him. 

5. Dick Pound - We will meet Dick Pound next week and request his assistance. 

6. Walter Trooer - Charlie wiii communicate with Walter to ask his help. 

7. Mme. Zweifel - She has indicated she would help and we will work on her before and during 
Seoul. 

8. Vasouez Rana - We will meet with him during the summer before Seoul and will ask his help. 

9. Mayor Young ■ The Mayor will write those IOC members he has already met (Japan and Sweden) 
and will specifically write S.E. M. Mbaye to ask his help. 

10. Dick Anoel - Depending on what happens to Anchorage eariy in September with their bid, we 
will ask Dick /Vngel to assist us in bringing some of his friends as well. 

It seems to me that we could have all kinds of difficulty if people respond for the same date and 
if we go to Seoul without many dates being specified. Please review the enclosed list and add to it so 
^at we can all be working off the same list and go as far as possible in setting up specific times, 
dates and people. 

/5 
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ATLANTA ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 

400 PEKMETER CENTER TERRACE, N.E 
SUITE 980 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30346 
(404) 394-?0)o 

Candidate City for OctObCE 21,1 988 

the 1996 Olympic Cjames 

Charles H. Battle, Jr., Esq. 

KING & SPALDING 
2500 Trust Company Tower 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Dear Charlie: 

Bob Helmick called me in response to your letter and offered to help. He immediately called 
Lou Nigli who advised Bob that the luncheons being held by Toronto and Athens had raised some 
eyebrows at the IOC but they decided to let them to do because It was too late to stop them and 
also disruptive. Lou then suggested to Bob that we could host the final buffet luncheon after the 
close of the Session if we wanted to. He also indicated he may get us a hospitality suite at the 
Beau Rivage. Perhaps we want to do both. 

If we do the luncheon. Bob said he would attend and co-host with you and he would give us the 
names early next week of all the other Americans who will be there so we can insure that they are 
there Introducing us as well. 

Mr. Nigli is awaiting your call on Monday for a decision. His number is 01 1 : 33: 93: 507413. 

When I called him to tell him I thought we would take the luncheon pending your approval, he said 
simply to be advised that the IOC originally had some trouble with it but ultimately caved in. 

I think the hospitality suite at the Beau Rivage and the luncheon at the Convention Center 
would be the best way to go and you could get some of the American people to bring by other people 
to meet you In the suite. 

Looking forward to discussing this. 


FAX Number 
(404)698-9410 


sincerely, 

ATLANTA ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 



WPP/sbc 
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Note to Bobby 




/ 


Sunday, January 21st, Los Angeles, California, Charlie Battle had 
dinner with Anita DeFrantz and her brother James at a Chinese 
restaurant. Anita is one of the two IOC members from the United 
States . 

Anita was very supportive of the Atlanta bid, she said she was 
trying to let other IOC members know how supportive and she wanted 
to know what she could do for us . 

Charlie and I invited her to Atlanta, of course and encouraged her 
to come in April and encouraged her to go on the trip to Africa 
with Andy Yoiing. 

Anita requested that she get a list of the IOC members who had been 
to Atlanta and when they came and the IOC members that are planning 
to come to Atlanta. She wants to be able to reinforce their visit. 

She made several suggestions regarding lobbying the IOC meml>ers 
which I thought were very helpful. - . 

1 . She suggested that we not forget the staff of the 
International Olympic Committee in Lazone, Switzerland. These 
people can be very helpful and need to be catered to. 

2. Anita said don't forget the spouses of the IOC members. Many 
of them are very important in terms of influence. 

3. Anita was adamant that we ask the members for their vote. Let 
them know we want them to vote for us and ask them for the 
vote. In other words close the sale. She said this needs to 
be done prior to Tokyo in September. 

4 . Anita also said that if you get a commitment from an IOC 
member to vote for you be sure that the vote is not only on 
the first ballot but throughout the voting, or if there is a 
member that you know can't vote for you on the first ballot 
because of a previous commitment get them to c^omit to you on 
the second or third ballot. 

5. She also suggested that IOC members be taught how to spell 
Atlanta and that this be made into a fun exercise. 

In summary Anita was very supportive of Atlanta, very friendly and 
openly wants to help for our bid. One of the main things that 
discussed that some how she be kept in touch with our bid process 
so that she knows what's going on in Atlanta on an ongoing 
^ike a weekly communication. 1 ^s very impress^ with her 
entnusiastic support and X tnink this can be very important have 
the U.S. member that supportive. 
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^ February 13, 1990 
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Ms. Anita DeFrantz 
International Olympic Committee 
2141 West Adams Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90018 
U.S.A 


Dear Anita; 

It was great seeing you in Phocnia: and you certainly looked terrific. 

I have advised Horace to get in touch with the lady from the State 
Department to begin preparation of a sertous response to the Unhindered 
Entry Question which Francois Garrard is now requesting. Hopefully we 
will be able to work that out in light of the conversations you had with 
Francois in Phoenix. 

We were really appreciative of your agreement to visit Atlanta during 
April, as I am positive your presence will send a strong message of your 
support to your many colleagues who will also be attending. We continue 
to be very proud of the tremendous amount of friendship and respect they 
have for you and your meaningful ossistance to our effort will certainly 
pay great dividends for us. 

As we approach the closing months of this campaign, I know we must 
do a better job of incorporating your support into our effort in an 
organized way. I thought that the way to begin that process would be to 
write you this letter and to simply list thoughts, ideas and strategies we 
are implementing over the next several months. Perhaps by receiving 
your input on these issues they can be made better, be added to, or, in 
certain cases, eliminated all together. 


Ailania Orj5mi7jng Commiiicc 
Suiie 34 SO. One Aibiniic Cenicr 
1201 'Ktst techirw.sifcci 
Atbnta.GA 30,309 USA 
Ptx*x:'4<H-«74-l99('' 
Fax-404-K'’4-9(l24 
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Ms. Anita DeFrantz 


- 2 - February 13, 1990 


These matters are as follows: 
(1) Visits To Atlanta 


In addition to the upcoming April visits to Atlanta, we expect to 
have an additional 12-15 members visit Atlanta in the final 
summer months. In total, this result will mean that 
approximately 72-75 members will have visited Atlanta — that is 
the good news. The bad news is that the great majority of them 
will have visited one year or more before the vote and therefore 
we could predict that the other cities will have more visitors in 
the final months and days before Tokyo. 

We think we do a good job on these visits to Atlanta and believe 
the significant number we have already had (48) is a reason our 
candidacy took on a very serious and creditable stature some 
time early this fall. In this connection, would you recommend 
that we slow down our invitations to Atlanta by the members who 
have not visited and try to group them at the end on the way to 
Tokyo? Any other ideas you have about this Atlanta visitation 
matter would be greatly appreciated. 

(2) Visits by Atlanta to IOC Members 

As you know, Atlanta's primary Ambassadors on the road are 
myself, Charlie Battle, Andy Young, Horace Sibley, Ginger 
Watkins, Linda Stephenson and now Bobby Rearden. Our 
strategy has been and remains that these relatively few 
individuals attend all of the organized meetings and also visit the 
home countries of as many members as possible. In this latter 
connection, Charlie and I have assumed the greatest 
responsibility for these one-on-one visits and predict that before 
September we will have visited virtually all of the IOC Members 
at least once in their home countries. My best guess would be 
that we will have visited approximately 40 members of the 
Committee at least twice in their home countries during this 
period of time. The visits by Charlie and I are, of course, 
supplemented by the other people, including, specifically, the 
4-6 member visit Andy intends to make in Africa during March. 
Other than this final one-on-one visit by Andy, I imagine his 
time will be restricted to attending the big meetings in Belgrade 
and Barcelona. We need your opinion on our strategy and your 
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Ms. Anita DeFrantz - 3 - February 13 1990 


ideas about how we can better maximize Andy's obvious talents 
and reputation in this process. Of course, his time is limited by 
the rigors of the gubernatorial campaign. Nevertheless, his 
heart remains in the Olympic Movement and I am certain he will 
do that which is absolutely required or suggested by you. 

(3) Andy Young's Gubernatorial Campaign 

As I am certain you know, Andy is a co-favorite to win the 
Democratic Nomination for Governor of the State of Georgia. To 
date, all candidates for that position have been very supportive 
of the Olympic Movement and, consequently, the AOC is taking 
no role whatsoever in the campaign, choosing rather to ensure 
that all candidates and therefore all possible victors are 
supportive of our Olympic Bid. Unfortunately, the Democratic 
Primary and the likely run-off will take place prior to the vote 
in Tokyo. It is therefore possible because the race is so close 
that Andy will be a just d^eated candidate and will arrive in 
Tokyo as the loser of the Democratic primary. I have personally 
worried that this might tarnish his reputation in the eyes of 
your colleagues and they might read this as a negative influence 
on our bid, as it may be interpreted as a rejection of him 
personally. If you agree, it seems to me that we need to 
develop a strategy which makes Andy the champion of our 
Olympic Movement without regard to how the election turns out. 
In this connection, it seems to me that he should set the stage 
with your colleagues that it is a very close election and that all 
candidates are supportive of the Olympic Movement and that 
whoever wins it will be of benefit to our candidacy. Perhaps 
he can do this by emphasizing thot his commitment to the 
Olympic Movement is equal to or greater than his commitment to 
being Governor of Georgia and that his involvement and stature 
within our bid will stay intact, etc. I am struggling here a 
little bit but don't you think we need a strategy which would 
keep his possible defeat from being a negative for our bid? 

Your thoughts would be greatly appreciated on this issue. 

(4) Periodic Communications to IOC 

I enclose herewith a schedule of the periodic communication with 
your colleagues that we have implemented for the final seven 
months of the campaign. It is very extensive and hopefully 
contains the right combination of communicating serious materials 
and personal thoughts and ideas to your colleagues. Do you 
agree? Please review the list with scrutiny and let us know if 
you think any of the materials are unwarranted or others are 
needed. 
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(5) Possible Use of Your Time 

We are very much aware and appreciative of your extremely busy 
schedule as you combine the responsibilities of your Foundation 
and IOC duties. However, we also know that our candidacy is 
immeasurably benefited anytime it is graced by your association. 
Accordingly, we would like to respectfully request a commitment 
by you to travel with us on certain occasions as we seek to 
present our candidacy to your colleagues over the coming 
months. Inasmuch os Charlie and I are almost constantly on the 
road, any of the times you would be available to travel would 
probably coincide with visits we have planned to your colleagues 
and you would be most welcome to go with us. I realize this is 
a request of immense proportion and significance for you but we 
truly need your help and anything you can do will be greatly 
appreciated . 

At this moment, we have a major presence planned for both 
Belgrqde in April and Barcelona in June and would like you on 
our team for those occasions. If you could possibly give us 
notice of other times you would have available over the summer 
months, we would be delighted to respond with a program 
designed to maximize your assistance to our effort. 

(6) General Observations 


Of all the communications we have had with the members, 
nothing has touched them so significantly as the postcards we 
sent from the school children of Atlanta describing what the 
Olympics would mean to them in their hometown. In fact, we 
have received specific responses from approximately 20 of your 
colleagues expressing their delight of the involvement of the 
children of our community. As that particular idea really 
inspired these kids, we intend to develop a plan to continually 
encourage them to express their feelings and excitement about 
the Olympic Games to your colleagues. Any thoughts or ideas in 
this respect would also be greatly appreciated. 

(7) Our Current Assessment 


For your confidential use, I also attach a list of your colleagues 
and our current thoughts about how they are leaning. J am 
sure it discloses our naivete about this process, but we thought 
it extremely important that you be aware of our analysis in order 
that you can better help us. 



Ms. Anita DeFranfz 


- S - 


February 13, 1990 


Anita, I know the foregoing is a lot to digest, but I really wanted to 
attempt to bring you up to date on our effort. We are proud of the 
progress we have made, we believe we can win and we know we need your 
help. 

Looking forward to your response and with kindest personal regards, 

I am 



Enclosures 
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Atlanta 

1996 
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PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 
April IS, 1990 


Ms. Anita DeFmntz 
International Olympic Committee 
2141 West Adorns Boulevard 
Los AngeleSf CA 90018 

Dear Anita: 

Dick Pound has been in town recently and says that 
President Samaranch is now making an all out effort in support of Athens. 
He says President Somaranch has been asked by the King Spain 
(brother-in-law of King Constantine) to work for Athens in the hopes that 
their victory would somehow permit King Constantine to come back into 
Greece on some official basis. 

Dick is of the opinion that President Samaranch is so totally immersed 
in his friendship with the King of Spain that he will do anything he asks 
him to do. 

Dick recommends that everybody else should take up the banner, 
"Anybody but Athens". I personally am mulling this new information over 
in my mind and trying to formulate a strategy. I would appreciate your 
help and assistance in deciding what, if anything, we should do. 

Looking forward to your comments and with kindest personal regards, 

I am 



Aitanu (^ganizing ConnuKce 
Suite M50. One Aibntic Center 
1201 Vkst Peacturcc Street 
MbnaGA 30309 USA 
PhQne-404-«74-l996 
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Mr. Upton. I will now start my time. I’ve learned to use this 
clock a little bit. I am going to try to ask all my questions shortly 
and let each of you respond to the questions. 

First of all, I very much appreciate Judge Bell’s report. We thor- 
oughly went through this report, found that it is chock full of lots 
of different things and did a very good job. I appreciate that and 
also certainly the willingness of both Mr. Payne and Mr. Young to 
agree that this was the proper thing. 

In that report it makes the point, Mr. Helmick, that you just 
mentioned here, and I quote, more significantly within the IOC cul- 
ture, the rules were widely disregarded. There was a competition 
governed by the IOC. The IOC had the responsible — had the re- 
sponsibility to both write and enforce the rules. No city or IOC 
member was disqualified or sanctioned for exceeding the written 
gift or travel rules. 

What I’d like to hear from you, and based on some of the other 
testimony, too, particularly as you relate back to other cities — Mr. 
Young, in particular, you referenced going to Seoul and how other 
cities were giving lavish gifts as well. I’d like to know if you can 
remember specifics that other cities may have presented or offered 
to any of you. I would like to know what your sense is of the re- 
forms that are before the reform committee, whether they will, in 
fact, address the situation as detailed in both the Bell report as 
well as the Mitchell-Duberstein report, and particularly for you, 
Mr. Hybl, as you are a member of that reform committee and will 
be voting on it later this month in preparation for the recommenda- 
tions of the full IOC, what your sense is of where the votes are. 
Will that reform package be passed both by the subcommittee — by 
the committee, and if so, what standing will that have before the 
full IOC when they vote in December. 

As you know, Mr. Samaranch sent his top deputy here, Mr. 
Fran 9 ois Carrard, who is here and will testify on the later panel. 
It was Mr. Samaranch’s view that he wanted to spend his time 
making sure that the votes were there. He wants to cooperate with 
this committee and will appear once that vote is taken, hopefully 
an affirmative vote. And will that correct the abuses that were de- 
tailed both in the Mitchell-Duberstein report as well as in the Bell 
report, too? 

Mr. Payne, would you like to start? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. Thank you. With respect to the first portion, 
Mr. Chairman, about what we know specifically about the history 
of generous gift-giving, lavish entertaining as it existed within the 
Olympic movement, I think Mr. Helmick characterized at least the 
beginning of our knowledge shortly following the success of the Los 
Angeles Games, the Olympic Games, for the first time, and perhaps 
a decade and a half once again became an asset of great value to 
many countries and cities around the world. And bidding acceler- 
ated to the point where the bidding for the 1992 games, which were 
ultimately awarded to Barcelona, came down to a competition prin- 
cipally between Paris and Barcelona, and I believe at that time 
there were no rules which governed this. 

The consequence of the nonexistence of any rules apparently — 
and I say apparently because I was not involved in the Olympic 
movement — gave rise to a very straightforward competition among 
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those two cities, lavish gifts, incredibly expensive receptions, of the 
things that Mr. Helmick has referred to, and I’m sure perhaps he 
can answer better as he was on the IOC at that time. 

During the time of our competition, which followed that, we did 
not pay close attention ourselves to what our competition was 
doing, but we, of course, and as you have seen detailed in many 
of the documents, were told by many people that in the process and 
in being entertained by other cities who were candidates, they had 
received rather excessive gifts. 

Mr. Upton. Will you detail any of those gifts? 

Mr. Payne. I can only detail, sir, that which is part of the record 
that we have submitted to you, which once again is what was told 
to us by third parties. I cannot — in the same spirit, I guess, sir, of 
redacting names, do you want me 

Mr. Upton. I don’t need to know necessarily the countries or the 
cities, but I’d like to know of some of the values of the gifts. As we 
look through this report. Judge Bell prepared for us, it is just full 
of things, whether it be golf clubs, trips, it is detailed, but if you 
were aware of competitions with, say, Athens or somebody else that 
provided a similar type thing. Where were you in the ballgame? 
I’ve heard that Atlanta spent lots of money on some of these gifts, 
but some of these other cities that failed spent considerably more. 

Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman, we spent $6.5 million putting our bid 
together. Toronto spent close to $20 million; Melbourne, $25 mil- 
lion; Athens, reportedly $35 million. 

Mr. Upton. I’ve heard those same numbers. 

Mr. Young. So we didn’t — we knew we couldn’t be in this 
game 

Mr. Upton. But what were they doing that was more than you? 
That’s sort of my question. 

Mr. Young. I’m not sure, but the thing I’d like to point out is 
that we looked at it, and I’m trying to separate the corruption of 
people maybe, and I’m trying to defend the process, because, see. 
Congressman Waxman or somebody said that nobody can outspend 
Paris, but Barcelona won, even though Paris was doing the spend- 
ing and had much more to offer. Seoul beat Nagoya and the rich — 
there was a pattern of the rich cities lavishing the gifts, but losing. 

Mr. Upton. What were some of the specifics that you must have 
seen? I’m trying to be fair with my own red light. I’m going first. 
I’ll turn it off. 

Mr. Young. I think. Congressman, if you’ll forgive me, I think 
that’s the wrong question. I shouldn’t do that, but what I see hap- 
pening here is a resentment of democracy on the part of the IOC. 
What you had was for the first time all of these decisions were in- 
fluenced mostly by the poor nations, and it meant that poor nations 
had a say, and the little European blue-blooded elite couldn’t domi- 
nate the system anymore. And so while the system was corrupt, it 
was, in fact, democratic, and that the five secret ballots where no- 
body knows is one of the ways that you can have a free and fair 
election. 

Mr. Upton. When you say it was democratic, was it democratic 
because everyone was taking the gifts, and therefore it didn’t really 
influence the votes because everyone was getting about the same 
thing? 
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Mr. Young. I think it was democratic because the money did not 
make any difference and 

Mr. Upton. When you talk about Athens, $35 million 

Mr. Young. We’ve been in politics, and we know about people 
eating your barbecue and voting for your — it happens all the time. 
That’s what’s happening in the IOC. What I’m most concerned 
about is that what I think is beginning to evolve into a very demo- 
cratic system, where the checks and balances between the rich na- 
tions and the poor nations is gradually working itself out, that 
under the pressure from the U.S. Congress, we play into the hands 
of the old European elite and do away with some of the democra- 
tization that has come with the present Olympic movement. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Hybl, since my time is close to expiring, if you 
could just answer the question as to whether you think the reforms 
presently before the reform committee will, in fact, end the abuse 
and the culture of corruption, and whether or not you think the 
votes are there not only to pass it in both bodies, the committee 
and the full IOC. If you could just comment briefly, and I will yield 
to my friend Mr. Klink. 

Mr. Hybl. The current reforms before the IOC which were adopt- 
ed by the executive committee of the reform commission will be 
taken to the full 80-person commission on October 30 and 31. The 
fact is that they do provide what you indicated earlier, trans- 
parency, accountability. They do provide a whole series of demo- 
cratic processes for representatives from the athletes, from the Na- 
tional Olympic Committee, and from the International Federations. 
They have age limits. They have terms that have to be renewed. 
The fact is they’ve come — the IOC has done a lot, particularly be- 
cause of their leadership in going forward. 

The fact is, sitting in on those hearings and those meetings, 
there is diverse opinion among the members of the IOC. These will 
be great for the IOC and the Olympic movement if they’re adopted. 
I think that the IOC members could probably address the question 
whether they will be, but December 11 and 12 is the critical time 
for this and the U.S. Olympic committee and our representatives — 
you’ll hear, of course, from Dr. Kissinger this afternoon — continue 
to support the reforms, and it’s up to the IOC whether they’re 
adopted or not. 

Mr. Upton. Is it your sense that they’ll pass if you were a bet- 
ting man? 

Mr. Hybl. Actually, I am a betting man, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. I know Mr. Hefley is not, so I didn’t want to cast 
judgment. 

Mr. Hybl. I would give the chance for adoption of the reforms 
as they are currently proposed at something a little better than 50 
percent. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

Mr. Klink. 

Mr. Klink. I thank the chairman for his insight, and I would re- 
quest a little leniency with the red light, if you can, because there’s 
a lot to cover here from the chairman’s questioning. 

Let me start with Mr. Young because I’m a little troubled by 
where we have headed here. What I’ve heard from the comments 
was this: In deference to Judge Bell, I think you’ve really done a 
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great job in your report. You’ve helped us a great deal. Senator 
Mitchell has helped us a great deal as well. What I’m left to believe 
here is what we are now being told is, look, we took a whole heck 
of a lot more from a lot of other people, and then we stiffed them. 
We didn’t give them what they thought they were going to get. So 
my question is this: Were the members of the IOC really taking 
people in some of these — $35 million in investment from the 
Greeks, and how much from the people in Paris, and how much 
from the Canadians, and Toronto didn’t get the games as well. 
That’s what really remains to be told is. A, what were all of those 
gifts, and were these people being taken as rubes, set up to have 
their barbecue eaten and then vote for the opponent? That is just 
as troublesome as anything that might have happened to Salt Lake 
City, might have happened to Atlanta. I would ask that Mr. Payne 
and Mr. Young would respond. 

Mr. Young. Thank you very much. Congressman. I think what 
we’re dealing with also is a general gift-giving culture around the 
world; that people are used to receiving gifts wherever they go, and 
those are not considered bribes. So I think that while they were 
generous gifts, I think the members of the IOC received those gifts, 
but did not take it as bribes. They also, Mr. Chairman, almost ev- 
erywhere I went, and we tried to visit every IOC member in their 
home, everywhere I went people presented us with some kinds of 
gifts. 

Mr. Klink. Let me ask Mr. Payne, in terms of ethical conduct, 
what difference do you see in what occurred in the Atlanta Bid 
Committee and their operation and what happened in Salt Lake 
City? Specifically what do you think Salt Lake City did that you 
didn’t do? Help me draw the line there. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. I’m obviously reluctant to do that because 
I don’t have personal knowledge, sir, of what Salt Lake did. 

Mr. Klink. I’m asking you to go from public information. Things 
have been published. I’m sure you’ve read about it. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. I think what we did, sir, is evidenced in 
quite extensive detail in the report that Judge Bell prepared and 
submitted, and notwithstanding the fact that there were excesses, 
I believe the scale and scope of those excesses, sir, would pale in 
comparison to what’s been reported not only at Salt Lake, but per- 
haps other Olympic cities as well. So I think I would be required 
to say in first response, sir, there was quite a significant quan- 
titative difference, which does not excuse us getting over $200 at 
all, but yet 

Mr. Klink. In other words, we had — I’m sorry to cut you off. 
We’re on kind of a timeframe here. What you’re saying, Mr. 
Helmick talked about, was gift creep. If anything happened be- 
tween Atlanta and Salt Lake City, it was that the extent of the 
gifts got much larger and much more numerous. 

Mr. Payne. From what has been publicly reported, yes, sir. 

Mr. Klink. The end of your written statement, your remark, you 
believe reform is needed in the bidding process, particularly in the 
areas of gift and travel. When did you start to reach that conclu- 
sion? 

Mr. Payne. I guess within the last year, sir, when our actions, 
which we had always been so very proud of, came under scrutiny 
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and had been criticized. While we had believed that we had sub- 
jected them somewhat to a sense of reasonableness, all of a sudden 
they were found in great disfavor, and so I guess I began con- 
cluding that the way to eliminate that problem is to eliminate gifts 
and travel expense reimbursement altogether so that no future cit- 
ies would have to deal with this 10 years after the fact like we’re 
doing here today. 

Mr. Klink. What I’m left with is kind of, Mr. Chairman, the old 
saying — and my kids have done it as well, still continue to do it be- 
cause they’re young enough — they say. Mommy and Daddy, every- 
body is doing it. The old saying is, well, if they jumped off a bridge, 
would you do that, too? That’s really what we’re left to. No one 
really wanted to blow the whistle. 

I want to walk you through some of the travel and accommoda- 
tions that you provided to just one IOC member and in the end 
have you explain the logic behind the spending. Page 21 , exhibit 
K, travel section of the King & Spalding report, this is for an IOC 
official named O’Flanagan. I was going to walk through this. Be- 
tween April 30 and May 5, 1989, checks number 540 and 725 went 
for nearly $5,371 for airfare. For the same period, there’s a $4,150 
hotel charge paid by Atlanta; then on May 4, 1989, several more 
checks cut for an Augusta trip totaling $5,291. In March 1990, you 
then pay $5,420 trip for Mr. O’Flanagan that includes the itinerary 
of Dublin; Atlanta; West Palm Beach, Florida; Atlanta; and back to 
Dublin. Then on March 21, 1990, you paid $2,092 for airfare for 
Mr. O’Flanagan that included the itinerary of Atlanta, Zurich, Ge- 
neva; on March 14, 1990, another hotel charge for Mr. O’Flanagan 
and for a Mr. Hickey for $1,480; and then on March 16, 1990, you 
paid $1,100 in Savannah for Mr. O’Flanagan to stay in a hotel in 
Savannah. On March 18, 1990, there’s another charge for Mr. 
O’Flanagan, and now Mr. Hickey at Sea Island for another $1,790. 
For the same period there’s a hospitality charge for Mr. O’Flanagan 
and a guest and Mr. Hickey for $1,655. Then back in May 1989, 
there appears to be an offer made to visit Atlanta and play golf at 
Peach Tree Country Club. It’s not clear whether the offer was ac- 
cepted. 

You spent thousands of dollars on this IOC member, and there 
are many others like this. The question is were you trying to buy 
his vote? 

Mr. Payne. No, sir, we were not. I hope there are not too many 
like this one. It is very extensive. It’s evident that he was one of 
the IOC members that came to Atlanta more than once. 

Mr. Klink. Unfortunately there are — let me just run through 
this very quickly, Mr. Chairman. According to the King & Spalding 
report, Atlanta officials paid $11,989 for the IOC official from Libya 
to travel from Tripoli, to Zurich, to Geneva, back to Zurich, to At- 
lanta, then to Chicago, back to Atlanta, then to Zurich, then to 
Malta and back to Tripoli. The question is why did Atlanta have 
to pay for travel to Malta, Chicago, Zurich and Geneva? Then you 
paid a cash reimbursement of $12,204 to the IOC official from Mo- 
rocco to fly from Casablanca, Paris, Atlanta, New York, Paris, Ca- 
sablanca. Why did Atlanta have to pay to send this official to New 
York and Paris? 
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You also paid $2,649 for the Australian IOC official to stay at the 
Grand Cypress Resort. Other IOC memhers also apparently went 
to that resort. That’s in Florida, not Atlanta. 

What about $1,878 for an IOC official to stay in a hotel in Coral 
Gables? You paid $1,745 on tab K, page 15 to provide limousine 
service in Washington, DC, for an IOC official from France. There 
was another trip for an IOC official from Finland. It involved travel 
from Chicago, to Bloomington, to Peoria, to Boston, to Bangor, to 
Newark and Toronto. Atlanta paid for at least part of that trip, yet 
Atlanta wasn’t even on the trip. And the question is did this trip 
also involve the use of a vacation home owned by the GAAF mem- 
ber in Maine? We need to know why Bangor, Maine, was on that 
trip. 

I threw a lot at you. These are some questions in the limited 
amount of time I’ve got to have the answers to them. We’re going 
to submit these questions to you. We want you to pursue these for 
us and try to find out why this was done. It’s puzzling. 

Mr. Upton. A quick response. 

Mr. Payne. The quick response is I believe we have provided ex- 
planations as best we could to your staff, sir, and I think most of 
them do have explanations. I’m unable, however, with the rate at 
which you enumerated those excesses to come back to you with 
them on a seriatim basis. 

Mr. Klink. Unfortunately, Mr. Payne, we have more excesses. It 
is unfortunate that, our time and your time, that we don’t have 
time to get into the details of this. I know that unfairly I rushed 
those by you, but we need to get more of this nailed down in writ- 
ing. We need to find out what has happened. 

I think beyond that we also need to take a look, chairman, at 
what has happened in some of the other cities that did lose that 
were not looked as closely at in some of these reports that we have 
in front of us. 

Mr. Upton. It sounded like you used to work for Federal Express 
with that ad. 

Mr. Klink. I could go faster. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Burr. 

Mr. Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Payne, let me ask you, based upon what Mr. Hybl said about 
reforms at the USOC, had the USOC reformed prior to the Atlanta 
bid or to the Salt Lake City bid, and you adhered to those changes, 
would any U.S. city — would either of those U.S. cities have won 
their bid based upon the culture at the IOC today? 

Mr. Payne. That’s a difficult question, sir. I really don’t know 
how to answer it. I think 

Mr. Burr. I would suggest to you that the answer is probably we 
wouldn’t, because that’s the assumption I think that Atlanta made, 
and even in the first response by Mr. Bell, there were four in- 
stances to questions where the answer was we’re not aware of any 
IOC guideline and provisions for health services, athletic training, 
covered provisions of athletic sporting equipment to disadvantaged 
people guidelines, and provisions of scholarship. I think that some- 
body perused it pretty well, and certainly your follow-up has sug- 
gested that the culture there — and I’m not faulting Atlanta, I’m a 
businessman, this is just a temporary position — ^you do it to win. 
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you do it to be successful, and I think that Atlanta should not be 
faulted for that. 

I guess I would ask you how many times did the IOC or the 
USOC tell you you were in violation and warn you that you 
shouldn’t lobby as aggressively? 

Mr. Payne. I don’t believe we were ever specifically advised of 
anything we had done, sir. I have been made aware of routine let- 
ters that were sent to all bid cities or IOC members with respect 
to adherence to the rules, the very same rules, sir, that we did ex- 
ceed in the times we’ve enumerate. 

Mr. Burr. Let me read for you and Ambassador Young a Sep- 
tember statement by an IOC spokesperson who was quoted as say- 
ing, “Atlanta pushed those favors and gifts on to IOC members 
under the pretext of friendship, and the delegates were not used 
to this systematic approach to lobbying.” 

Would either of you care to comment on whether that statement 
is accurate based upon 

Mr. Young. I’ll say that we were probably both very guilty in 
that, that we didn’t have to push anything on them, but as Con- 
gressman Klink has said, we were also in a position that when 
somebody wanted — when we asked somebody to visit us, and we of- 
fered to reimburse them for the travel, if they had reason to go to 
some other places, there are explanations for a lot of these, and 
some of them make sense. Some of them are excessive. Libya, be- 
cause of the boycott, you couldn’t go directly here, so he had to go 
a roundabout way. He also — we were trying to get him to accept 
softball, an American sport, so there was a softball federation or 
something meeting in Chicago. 

Mr. Payne. We won the gold medal when we got in. 

Mr. Young. But I’m saying when we wanted people to come to 
visit us, and we extended the invitation, and we knew these were 
people who were not on salaries — and that’s one of the reforms I 
would recommend to the IOC, that they put everybody on a salary 
and let them give it back if they don’t want it. But when people 
come and they then submit you an excessive bill, you really can’t 
reject it. 

Mr. Burr. In the follow-up response from the committee to the 
committee’s questions, let me just read on page 3 just out of your 
report, subjective votes of IOC members and a system known to 
welcome generous gifts and travel allowances. It doesn’t give me 
the impression as you’ve gone back that anybody’s recollection was 
that it was forced. 

Page 4, same report. In the marketplace Atlanta competed ac- 
cording to its understanding of the IOC’s expectations. That cer- 
tainly does not give an impression on further review that there was 
any pretext on your part that you had pushed or had done some- 
thing that was not expected of the IOC. No reference to the IOC’s 
guidelines or rules. 

Mr. Helmick, you were head of the USOC at the time. 

Mr. Helmick. Yes. 

Mr. Burr. Did you ever counsel Atlanta that there were poten- 
tial violations that were occurring or notified the IOC of concerns 
that you had as the head of USOC? 
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Mr. Helmick. I notified the IOC NBG inside the executive com- 
mittee of concerns, as did others, of the excessiveness, particularly 
after Paris and Barcelona. As to Atlanta, please keep in mind that 
personally we spent a great deal of time together all over the 
world. I do remember one occasion I believe it was Ginger Watkins 
and I were going through a list of personal gifts to be given. I be- 
came very aware that this Atlanta bid person was very careful 
about the so-called $200 gift rule, frankly excluded a couple of gifts 
that I had suggested, personalized gifts, because of it. 

And so, yes, indeed, they were counseled about it and felt that 
these gifts were appropriate. 

Mr. Burr. Do you know how IOC members are chosen? 

Mr. Helmick. IOC members are basically — they’re on the surface 
elected by the IOC. They’re — ^basically a great deal of it is hand- 
picked by the president. 

Mr. Burr. And they serve until death or at 80, whichever comes 
first? 

Mr. Helmick. Whichever comes first. 

Mr. Ganske [presiding]. The gentleman’s time has expired. Let’s 
have one last answer. 

Mr. Burr. I think he answered that question. My point, Mr. 
Chairman, is twofold. One, I question in an atmosphere like that 
whether the culture can change voluntarily, and I would also say 
to the Ambassador that though there is a democratic vote, I ques- 
tion whether true democracy can work in a system that its mem- 
bership is elected without what seems to be accountability, that 
goes along with it, and with that I yield back to the chairman. 

Mr. Ganske. Mr. Waxman. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I’ve listened 
with a great deal of distress to your presentations and this whole — 
this whole view, this whole business is a pretty tawdry business. 
What I think has to happen is the IOC has got to change its ways. 
It’s got to reform itself, and we’ve had recommendations by the 
panel that Senator Mitchell chaired to do exactly that. 

Now the IOC, which basically sounds like a bunch of hand-picked 
people by President Samaranch, is going to meet in December, and 
we’ve been told that we ought to let them meet, we ought not to 
interfere in any way, let them reform themselves. Now, we’ve been 
told that already for quite a bit of time. But if they come back, Mr. 
Hybl, in December having failed on what you think is basically a 
50/50 proposition, I proposed legislation, and my legislation would 
say we would prohibit American corporations, including the TV 
networks, from providing any financial support to the IOC until the 
IOC adopts the Mitchell Commission reforms. 

Do you think that legislation would drive the point home to them 
that — their failure to adopt reforms is not going to be acceptable 
in this country, and do you — would you support our doing that if 
they don’t reform themselves? 

Mr. Hybl. Congressman, as I indicated earlier, the fact is that 
I’m probably not the best person, not being an IOC member, to 
judge what they’re going to do and how they’re going to react. 

Mr. Waxman. Whatever they do they’re going to do. If they suc- 
ceed, fine. We’ll hope that things will be better for the future. But 
if they fail, do any of you think we should just let it go and say 
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that this is a system that will continue on as stinking as it is, or 
do you think we ought to take action in the United States if other 
countries don’t want to do it, at least in the United States to make 
the IOC pay the penalty of not getting support from our American 
corporations? 

Mr. Hybl. I would suggest that from the comments that are 
made to me by IOC members, they are listening to what is being 
said, and not only the Congress, but — well, in the House and the 
Senate. Our job is trying to make sure that we can garner the sup- 
port for the U.S. athletes as — it’s all private support. We don’t re- 
ceive government funding. And I hope that the reforms will be 
adopted. We’re doing everything we can to encourage that because 
we see the danger to the athletes and to the movement in the 
United States if this does not happen, and I believe you’ve made 
them certainly aware of that, and I believe they’re going to respond 
at the IOC level. 

Mr. Waxman. I sure hope so. 

Mayor Young, if they don’t respond, don’t you think the Congress 
has to act, and at least in the United States we ought to say, if 
you’re not going to reform yourself, we’re going to put sanctions on 
the IOC, not on the American Olympic Committee, but on the 
International Olympic Committee, that they can’t come here and 
get our American corporations and networks to give them money? 

Mr. Young. I agree with Mr. Hybl that I think reform is in proc- 
ess, and I think you have another panel this afternoon that will 
probably go into that in much more detail. 

Mr. Waxman. Yes. But if they don’t adopt reforms, what do you 
suggest we do? 

Mr. Young. Then I think we have to help them adopt reforms 
with some congressional action. 

Mr. Waxman. How about you, Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. I personally am confident, sir, that this inquiry, oth- 
ers that have been similar, the Mitchell report, the efforts ongoing 
in USOC will cause reform successfully within the IOC, within the 
time period that’s acceptable to you. 

Mr. Waxman. And if not, you feel that we in this country should 
take action? 

Mr. Payne. I would defer to your leadership, sir, and that of the 
Congress, but I think it would be important to ensure that the in- 
tegrity would permit future American cities to have the same honor 
that we did in hosting the games. 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Helmick? 

Mr. Helmick. I don’t share the confidence, but I certainly share 
the hope that the reform will come. Certainly election of IOC mem- 
bers is absolutely essential to change the environment. If nothing 
happens, I think you had an excellent model in 1978, and you need 
to have congressional action to urge further reform. In 1978, I 
heard of many people say, well, the international community will 
not accept reforms that we had in the Stevens Olympics Sports Act, 
and indeed within a year or 2, they accepted those reforms, and our 
representatives’ international federations were changed. I think the 
same thing can happen here. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Ganske. The Chair will exercise his prerogative, since I was 
next anyway, to ask a question. I want to follow up along Mr. Wax- 
man’s line. One of my neighbors is vice president for Pioneer Hy- 
brid, which — and he travels around the world seeking business for 
a major international firm. Now, he has to follow a United States 
law called the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. This basically make 
it is illegal for U.S. corporations to get involved with bribes over- 
seas in order to get business. One of the great advantages of doing 
business in our country is that this has not been a common prac- 
tice that in order to get a contract, you have to provide a bribe. 

Now, yes, there is a, “gift-giving culture” around the world, but 
I think everyone here is also — also realizes that there are countries 
where it exceeds a simple gift of goodwill and gets deeply into cor- 
ruption practices, and that has significant potential in terms of 
doing business. 

Now, last year Congress enacted a law to enable the President 
to designate by Executive Order the IOC or other organizations to 
be subject to the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. I want to ask each 
of you, the President today has not yet acted on that authority. 
Should the President apply that by Executive Order to the IOC? 
Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. To be very truthful, sir, I have not thought about nor 
studied that issue, and I would just have to defer to the wisdom 
of Congress. I really don’t have an opinion on that issue, sir. 

Mr. Ganske. Mr. Young? 

Mr. Young. It’s a difficult issue, and the Foreign Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act is difficult. Attorney General Griffin Bell at the time of 
that act reminded us that there was in the legislative language an 
understanding that grease payments might be acceptable. Most of 
what you talk about here would not be — most of what we’re talking 
about would not be covered under the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act, and it’s very difficult for American businessmen, even in rela- 
tionship to their own laws, trying very desperately to uphold those 
laws, to deal with questions like travel reimbursement and things 
like that. 

I don’t know that the IOC can be reformed from outside by force. 
I think the kind of pressure that you’re bringing on this hearing 
and the kind of public testimony that’s being made is what is need- 
ed to get them to reform themselves. 

Mr. Ganske. I need to get down the roll a little bit because I’m 
going to have to go for a vote here pretty soon. 

Mr. Hybl, I think on March 3, 1999, you took a different position. 
I think you stated the U.S. Olympic Committee fully supports the 
recommendation and respectfully request — this was, I believe, a 
letter to the President — request that you issue such an order. Is 
that correct, and is that still your position? 

Mr. Hybl. That’s still our position. It’s based on the fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that what you have is 22 different nations hosted the 
Olympic Games. Twenty of those are signatories to the OECD, and 
we think only Russia and Bosnia that hosted the games would be 
outside that. We believe this is one vehicle that would help level 
the playing field, not place the American cities or athletes at any 
disadvantage, and we did send that letter on the March 3 — in fact, 
I sent it, and we stand by that position. To their credit, the IOC 
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has requested of the OECD based in Paris that they be included 
on some basis, which I think they probably will define this after- 
noon, so that is going forward. 

Mr. Ganske. Mr. Helmick, do you have a position on that? 

Mr. Helmick. Yes, I fully support that. 

Mr. Ganske. My time — I’m going to have to run for a vote pretty 
soon. I just want to ask one last question. 

Mr. Helmick, if you were Mr. Samaranch, how would you — what 
would be the recommendations that you would make to clean up 
this process? 

Mr. Helmick. I think, first of all, it has to be something that’s 
reasonable. The end process must be having the IOC members re- 
sponsible for their constituents back home. We know that here in 
Congress. So elections, I would predict existing IOC members 
would probably be reelected. That’s not going to happen overnight. 
Phase in some programs, but ultimately you have to have the IOC 
so that, just like all of you, that you’re subject to being responsive 
and responsible to a constituency, and there’s nothing like the loyal 
opposition and other people nipping at your heels to get your job 
that keeps these things clean and open. 

Mr. Ganske. Should the IOC salary members who evaluate the 
sites; should they pay for their travel and should they have a strict 
gift limit similar to what we have in Congress? 

Mr. Helmick. Absolutely. It was at one point — and this is why 
there’s some frustration being inside the IOC — I believe, and per- 
haps Mr. Carrard can correct me, for a brief period of time when 
I was on the executive committee, we actually required that all 
ticketing go through the IOC travel agent, which was a good way 
to control this. My suggestion would be just no gifts whatsoever, 
and enforce it, and have a culture so that it is okay to turn down 
a request for a gift because nothing was forced. 

It was very, very difficult for Atlanta to refuse that type of trip 
that was itemized, but the culture has to be that you can report 
this type of activity, and sanctions and threats will be made 
against you. 

I would say absolutely no gifts. I think the visits are primarily 
silly. They don’t really help the IOC member, nor do they help the 
bid city. I think the IOC has recognized this and has made some 
attempts to limit it, but I would continue on that way. 

Mr. Ganske. I thank the panel. We’re going to go into recess. 
We’ll try to get back here just as soon as we can. And so the com- 
mittee is in recess. 

[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Burr [presiding]. The Chair would ask the witnesses to re- 
turn to the table. 

The Chair has been informed that Ambassador Young will be 
here shortly. I’ve asked Mr. Stupak, who is the next in turn, if he 
would prefer to wait. He said, no, he could go ahead. So at this 
time the Chair would recognize the gentleman from Michigan for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’m looking at the report here from King & Spalding. I’ve read 
it with great interest, as I’m sure everybody on this panel has. And 
throughout this report, I see on page 11 it says, Atlanta’s bid was 
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submitted as a joint application with the USOC. So USOC, while 
we focus on Atlanta, if you’re jointly involved in this whole oper- 
ation, they are one and the same, the way I look at it. 

The part that bothers me throughout this report, and going any- 
place where you want under any subsection, we continue to see 
GAAF, that’s the Georgia Atlanta, whatever it was, but the Atlanta 
folks indicate they did not incur any expenditures in connection 
with this donation, or GAAF volunteers assisted or offered or at- 
tempted to steer financial assistance for relatives or friends. 
There’s always a third party or volunteers who did the things on 
behalf of GAAF or the USOC. 

It seems like in this report what we acknowledge wrong, we can’t 
account for anything because we don’t know because of volunteers 
or third parties did it. So when you gave us the figure of $6.5 mil- 
lion that Atlanta spent, now, was that just what Atlanta spent, or 
does that include what the volunteers and relatives and friends 
gave, too? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. Thank you. I think volunteers throughout 
that report, sir, is used generically to describe not only the commu- 
nity in general as they helped us, but the actual people working 
full time, because they were, in fact, for that 3-year period all vol- 
unteers even though we work full time. So that is — that’s not to — 
that’s not to defer responsibility, but to attribute it to the leader- 
ship group as well. 

Mr. Stupak. My question is the $6.5 million you speak of, does 
that include 

Mr. Payne. I believe, sir, it was actually — I don’t want to dis- 
agree with the Ambassador, but I believe it was actually $7.8 mil- 
lion including cash and value in kind, and I believe to the fullest 
extent possible that includes other unidentified third parties or 
other — the people about which you are inquiring, what they may 
have contributed in support as well. 

Mr. Young. I used $6 million because the million dollars extra 
was the bill they gave us for the party after we won. But to win, 
we were around $6, $6.5 million. 

Mr. Stupak. The report goes on, and it’s on page 4, I think it 
says same thing in the summary on the last panel. Many of Atlan- 
ta’s expenditures would have been improper. That’s water over the 
dam, but the part that continues to bother me is this: Instead, 
GAAF volunteers believed during the bid process and continue to 
believe today that their expenditures were within the bounds of ac- 
ceptability under the circumstances and were the minimum re- 
quired to remain competitive in a bid with other cities. Basically — 
and when they summarize, they say, well, we realize that some 
people may look at it as being wrong. We believe, and we continue 
to believe today, that what they did was within the bounds of that 
culture. In fact. I’m reading from page 19. Those involved believe 
and still believe today that they conducted their bid within the bid- 
ding culture of the time, and their conduct was within the bounds 
of culture. 

In hindsight their effort can be reviewed as excess by some re- 
spects, but they still don’t believe they’ve done anything wrong. 
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Mr. Stupak. I guess I’m trying to get at this culture. Even if you 
do new rules come December 12 or 13, it’s really not going to 
change anything, is it, if the culture is the same? 

Mr. Payne. I think with the rules, sir, must also be included 
sanctions and procedures to ensure their observance and enforce- 
ment, and so I think there will be a difference, yes, sir. 

Mr. Stupak. Who’s going to do the enforcement? 

Mr. Payne. I think the choice now is the IOC itself, acceptable 
to the participants around the world or other governments, as you 
are suggesting, that would choose to have some part in the enforce- 
ment for the protection of the Olympic athletes and the movement 
in their own respective countries. 

Mr. Stupak. Well, to take — for example, it’s listed at page 15 — 
other accommodations. In one case two volunteers transport money 
into the United States the IOC member from Jamaica could not 
have brought in himself without addressing certain reporting re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Payne. Address that? 

Mr. Stupak. That’s not even within the culture. That’s in viola- 
tion of U.S. law. Do we go so far that we violate the United States 
currency laws? 

Mr. Payne. I’m not sure, sir, that that is an absolute assessment 
that violates the law. I know it was done innocently, although mis- 
takenly. 

Mr. Stupak. Explain to me if a Jamaican person is coming into 
this country, why would he need two volunteers to bring money 
into this country and somehow that’s a mistake? Why wouldn’t the 
Jamaican bring in the money? 

Mr. Payne. He was not coming within time that he needed to 
pay a legitimate bill and asked them to do it for him, sir. 

Mr. Stupak. These volunteers, are they considered — were they 
paid people? 

Mr. Payne. No, sir, they were not paid people. They were full- 
time volunteers. 

Mr. Stupak. Well, but they were obviously directed by the At- 
lanta committee and all that, right? 

Mr. Payne. With respect to that transaction? No, sir. 

Mr. Stupak. They weren’t? 

Mr. Payne. No, sir. They made an honest, innocent mistake. 

Mr. Stupak. How would the person from Jamaica contact two 
volunteers to do this if they’re not at some direction from somebody 
with the Atlanta committee? 

Mr. Payne. The question asked were they under our direction 
with respect to that specific transaction, which would mean to me 
did we know about it. The answer is no, sir. The response was that 
they were there visiting him and were requested to do that, and 
they made an honest mistake when they agreed to do it. 

Mr. Stupak. Well, Mr. Payne, do you know a Ginger Watkins? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stupak. Shannon Chandler? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stupak. Were they volunteers? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Stupak. Reviewing some of the files, I see memos from you 
to these so-called volunteers. You certainly had control over these 
volunteers. 

Mr. Payne. Absolutely sir. I’m not disputing that, nor dis- 
counting any responsibility even for the mistakes of others. 

Mr. Young. There’s some question about whether he had control 
of them, though. These are women in our community who gave 
their own money, their own time, and I would say they controlled 
us more than we controlled them, and what they did, they did with 
the utmost sense of integrity and discretion, I think. 

Mr. Stupak. I just really have trouble, the culture, the so-called 
volunteers; it seems like there’s a shift when things look bad, well, 
it must have been a volunteer. We don’t know the amount of money 
because that was a volunteer. 

Mr. Young. You know, we did what we said we did. And we’re 
not trying to 

Mr. Stupak. Where are the limits? Let’s go back to this Jamaica 
situation. 

Mr. Young. We exceeded reasonable limits of this committee. 

Mr. Stupak. You also exceeded U.S. law. The Jamaican person 
was one who brought in $15,000, so what you had to have is two 
volunteers because you had to break up the $15,000 because the 
most you can bring into this country is $10,000 that you have to 
declare when you come in back and forth to this country. 

Mr. Payne. Sir, we’ve already said that Andy and I had nothing 
to do with that transaction. We believe it was an honest mistake 
by two very fine gentlemen. 

Mr. Stupak. I guess my time is up. Seeing that this culture is 
going to change when we — that may be the culture within the IOC 
or whoever it may be, but we even violate U.S. law to in hopes to 
get a vote on the IOC for Olympic Games. 

Mr. Young. He didn’t even vote for us. He never 

Mr. Stupak. It makes it look even more foolish. 

Mr. Whitfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry that I 
missed the statements of the panel members, although I have read 
some of them in advance, and I know Mr. Payne’s statement, one 
thing that came through perfectly clear is that there is a culture 
that has developed in the efforts to win the votes of these members 
to determine where these games will be located. As I said in my 
opening statement, which was quite brief, we are just trying to get 
some background information to have a better understanding of the 
way some of this took place. 

But in some of the documents that were provided to us, and I 
know I am sure this is not unusual and other cities have done it 
as well, but there was a document that Mrs. Samaranch, how do 
I pronounce the same Samaranch, Samaranch, okay, Mrs. 
Samaranch was in Atlanta and Charleston, S.C., and I guess our 
committee, the Atlanta committee maybe paid more than $12,000 
for her and a friend to visit, and first of all I don’t know that that 
is true, but that is in here somewhere. 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Mr. Whitfield. Was that trip in and of itself a violation of any 
of the IOC travel rules? 
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Mr. Payne. I don’t believe so, sir, but I guess you will have the 
opportunity later today to find out. We did not believe it was. 

Mr. Upton. Was Mr. Samaranch an IOC member herself? 

Mr. Payne. No, she is not. She is the wife of the president. 

Mr. Whitfield. Did president Samaranch know about that par- 
ticular trip, or do you know? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, I would assume he knew she was coming to At- 
lanta, yes, sir. 

Mr. Whitfield. How did that trip actually come about? You may 
not have been personally involved in it, but I assume that since he 
is the president, there must have been a feeling that if we accom- 
modated her and helped her visit Atlanta and helped in any way 
we could, that that would be a good influence. 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. I will not discount that at all. I think — it 
was important for us to impress her as well. 

Mr. Whitfield. That probably was the basis of that whole trip 
and decision to do that. 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Whitfield. And then I am assuming that is why Atlanta did 
pay for that trip then. 

Mr. Payne. We were actually billed for the trip by the IOC. They 
sent us a bill for reimbursement. 

Mr. Whitfield. They paid for her to come and sent you a bill for 
the trip and you all reimbursed her? 

Mr. Payne. I believe that is so, sir. 

Mr. Whitfield. Now, in your testimony, I know you had talked 
a lot about the — it is like you are out to win votes and you want 
to influence these people and give them a good impression of your 
community. So I am assuming that you all probably gathered quite 
a bit of information and intelligence on individual IOC members. 
Would that be accurate or not? 

Mr. Payne. Various members of our early bid team, sir, met ex- 
tensively with people, some of which volunteered information, oth- 
ers which we sought out, I think as Andy has described earlier, to 
find out all we could so that we could later formulate our own 
strategy. 

Mr. Whitfield. Right. Do you all know, does anyone on the 
panel know how the IOC members themselves are selected to 
serve? 

Mr. Payne. I believe Mr. Helmick knows, sir. 

Mr. Helmick. Yes, sir, they are elected by the IOC membership, 
but it is really most of them are hand picked by the president or 
the executive committee members. 

Mr. Whitfield. By the president 

Mr. Helmick. Of the IOC. 

Mr. Whitfield. So the president, he has the authority and the 
power? 

Mr. Helmick. He does not have the authority and power, but his 
influence is very great. My experience has been in most every case 
it is a hand selection, he makes the final decision, and I have never 
known him to put forth a name that did not pass, including some 
very controversial names. 

Mr. Whitfield. Right. And how long has he served as president 
of the IOC, Mr. Samaranch? 
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Mr. Helmick. My recollection, since 1980. Mr. Garrard could cor- 
rect me. 

Mr. Whitfield. The red light went on. Maybe I will get another 
round. 

Mr. Upton. You will. Ms. DeGette. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Young, you testi- 
fied today that there were five rounds of balloting and you did not 
believe that there would be any way you could unduly influence the 
election of which city was selected because of the process, correct? 

Mr. Young. Correct. 

Ms. DeGette. Now, I guess I would like you to answer this then: 
If this cannot be influenced, why then did Atlanta and Salt Lake 
and all these other cities participate in this gift giving and scholar- 
ship offering and all of this, if it has no influence on the balloting? 

Mr. Young. It has influence, but there is no quid pro quo at- 
tached to it. 

Ms. DeGette. No direct quid pro quo. But I assume that the IOC 
just as the U.S. Congress and many other bodies recognizes that 
lavish gift giving and international travel and so on can be — can 
give an undue influence because they have all enacted rules 
against it. For example, all of us are prohibited from taking gifts 
over $50. I assume that is because there is some inference that it 
could exert an undue influence, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Young. That is the assumption. But that didn’t happen here 
until 1974. 

Ms. DeGette. I think we all agree it is increasing. 

Let me ask you this. You mentioned in response to Congressman 
Stupak’s question that these volunteers, I believe you said “these 
women,” but some of course were men, in your community, con- 
trolled you more than you controlled them. Did you explain the 
rules that at least were on the books of the IOC to these volun- 
teers? 

Mr. Young. No, they explained them to me. 

Ms. DeGette. The volunteers explained them to you. Did they 
seem to be aware, for example, that the IOC had at least on the 
books a rule that said there was only one trip allowed, and only 
to the city itself? Did they explain that to you? 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

Ms. DeGette. And did these volunteers explain to you that the 
1996 and 1998 rules as well as the 1988 rules stated explicitly that 
gifts of a value exceeding U.S. $200 are not permitted? Did the vol- 
unteers explain that to you? 

Mr. Young. They explained that that was honored only in the 
breach and we tried to stay 

Ms. DeGette. So the volunteers were aware, according to your 
testimony — excuse me, sir, let me finish my question. The volun- 
teers were aware that these rules were on the books, and they ex- 
plained that to you? 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

Ms. DeGette. So everybody knew that at least this was sup- 
posed to be what was happening, although everybody agreed that 
it happened only in the breach, according to your sworn testimony. 

Mr. Young. We were volunteers too. 
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Ms. DeGette. I understand. And, you know, I am not inferring 
anything illegal was done here, but the point is everybody knew 
these rules, and yet they were doing what they had to do. 

Mr. Young. And we admitted we knew the rules, we knew every- 
body else was breaking them. We weren’t going to do anything that 
violated our consciences. But we were going to win. 

Ms. DeGette. I get you. Thank you, sir. Mr. Helmick, let me 
speak with you for a moment. You are a former member of the 
IOC. Would you agree with the perception I have and many others 
have that this gift giving and this lavish travel and so on has been 
increasing worldwide over the last 20, 25 years? Or has this always 
gone on in the Olympic movement? 

Mr. Helmick. An exponential curve. Giving gifts has always 
been a part of international competition. When I was playing water 
polo, you don’t speak the language, so you have small gifts that you 
give. So the idea of gift exchange, they became excessively expo- 
nential following Los Angeles and particularly as we got into 1986 
with the Barcelona. 

Ms. DeGette. Was that about the time that the IOC at least on 
paper adopted the $200 gift rule and the traveling only one time 
and only to the potential host city and all of the other rules? 

Mr. Helmick. Yes. My recollection is starting in 1985, perhaps 
in 1986, there were a series of memos from Mr. Gap, from Mr. 
Garrard, Mr. Zwiffel, and even the president to the members that 
talk about that. The word “rule” has been stated. One of the most 
influential IOC vice presidents has several times called those 
“guidelines.” 

Ms. DeGette. I know. You said that before in your testimony 
today, sir, so I went back to my report here, and it says quite clear- 
ly a number of times in various written documents that were sent 
to the Atlanta committee, it says gifts offered to IOC members by 
and on behalf of candidate cities should be limited to documents or 
other items intended for information and/or souvenir articles. Gifts 
of a value exceeding U.S. $200 are not permitted. 

Mr. Helmick. That is correct. 

Ms. DeGette. That doesn’t sound like a guideline to me. 

Mr. Helmick. It doesn’t sound like a guideline to me either. That 
is why I am very surprised that the IOC vice president said that. 

Ms. DeGette. That is nowhere in writing that I have. Has any- 
body received a document that says this is only a guideline? 

Mr. Helmick. It is not written, no, ma’am. 

Ms. DeGette. You said as a member of the IOC and in assisting 
Atlanta that you reviewed the gift list and that you said some were 
okay and some weren’t. Is that an accurate characterization of your 
testimony? 

Mr. Helmick. In reference to a full conversation I had with one 
of the members where we were reviewing personal gifts, that is cor- 
rect. 

Ms. DeGette. You said some were excessive and some weren’t? 

Mr. Helmick. In our joint conversation, whether she said that or 
I said that, I don’t know. She was struggling with that. 

Ms. DeGette. The concern I have, and then I am done, Mr. 
Chairman, is we have in our documents prepared by King & 
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Spaulding, lengthy lists of gifts in excess of $200 in value which 
apparently no one had a problem with. 

Mr. Helmick. I would have a lot of problems with a lot of those 
gifts, but particular — the particular instance was the final gift. 

Ms. DeGette. You didn’t see lists like that? 

Mr. Helmick. I am very surprised with that list. What bothers 
me is the consistency of it, the pressure put on the Atlanta to just 
give more than one $200 gift. But all of those gifts, time and time 
again, you see 80 or 100 gifts of $100 to $200 or $300. That is real- 
ly what is excessive, is the number. 

Ms. DeGette. The aggregate amount. You weren’t aware that 
was going on? 

Mr. Helmick. Yes, I was. It was consistent with the expectations 
and is the thing that a lot of us spoke out against and said you 
have to stop it because there are a lot of countries that cannot af- 
ford that. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have listened to most 
of the testimony and expressed concern in my opening remarks 
about this culture that exists out there in the Olympic community, 
and I am going to speak very broadly now, that apparently exists 
in terms of this instance of selecting host committees. 

I see a city like Atlanta having to go through some of these hoops 
unfortunately to get to the end that they want, but I think, Mr. 
Hybl, once Atlanta is picked as the city in the United States that 
would bid for this, that the USOC becomes a team player with 
them and an advocate for them, I trust, and hopefully an adviser 
in terms of what you can and cannot do. 

I suspect that the USOC is aware, and probably Atlanta was 
aware to some extent, of this culture within the broader IOC of the 
way things are done. I know in the business community, I have 
business friends who go overseas, and in some countries things are 
done differently. 

So I don’t know what our answer is. I do to some extent though 
think the USOC ought to exercise more authority in its role as I 
assume the intermediary between Atlanta or any other city. Salt 
Lake City and the international committee, in trying to be an advo- 
cate to follow the rules out there. It doesn’t do any good to have 
$200 gift limitations if they are not enforced, and obviously none 
of that is done. But my overall concern, again as I mentioned in 
my statement, and I would like perhaps a comment from one of the 
gentleman from Atlanta representing a host city viewpoint, and 
Mr. Hybl, you as the representative of the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee, I am concerned about this, again, the unilateral disar- 
mament and how we ever being affected here. 

Th IOC, what is their attitude to this hearing, to this investiga- 
tion? Is it going to hurt us as a country in future selections? And 
how in the world are we going to enforce standards uniformly when 
we have to rely on other nations to do that? Is that feasible? Are 
other countries going to play by the rules if we play by the rules? 

I am not advocating we don’t play by the rules, but I am just 
wondering as a matter of practicality, are we going to have any 
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chance at success in future Olympics if this reform is not uniformly 
accepted and followed around the world? 

Let me just mayhe, Mr. Hyhl, you go first and Mr. Young or Mr. 
Payne follow. 

Mr. Hybl. Well, first of all, we concur, Mr. Bryant, with the 
question that the reform is needed. We also as a practical matter 
are aware of the fact that it really has to he broad-based with other 
countries also if the United States is going to compete on a level 
playing field. This was the reason behind the recommendation from 
the Mitchell commission which was sent to President for the OECD 
recommendation for the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act that would 
be adopted. I believe there are 34 nations that are subscribers right 
now to the OECD, which would ensure that in virtually every case 
others would also be subject to the international rules against brib- 
ery. 

I would say that we wouldn’t be proceeding with bids for the 
2012 games if we thought that the United States had no possibility 
of being the designated city. The fact is that we don’t know what 
the atmosphere will be 7 years out, which is 5 years from now basi- 
cally, 5 V 2 , and we are encouraged because of the quality of the U.S. 
cities that are competing, as we think U.S. cities have done in the 
past, that ultimately the games will return to the United States 
and we will host games, because we think it is good for the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Bryant. You don’t see any retaliation or any backlash from 
the IOC in terms of what we are doing in this country in terms of 
investigating and bringing to light some of these abuses? 

Mr. Hybl. The comments that have been made to me would sug- 
gest that there are those that are not particularly happy with the 
United States and the process that has gone on, but I think as time 
goes on, the U.S. will be able to compete effectively. 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Chairman, could I ask unanimous consent for 
1 minute perhaps where Mr. Payne or Mr. Young — I know it was 
a rambling question, but if you have any thoughts. If you don’t, 
that is fine. 

Mr. Young. One of the things about the American people, as you 
well know. Congressman, is we love to compete and we don’t even 
mind accepting a handicap if competing. We thought we were com- 
peting with a handicap, and our excesses I think were our trying 
to be too creative. I think American cities like the Olympics, the 
American people like the Olympics. It was a $5 billion windfall for 
Atlanta, that 1 year, and they are still building in Atlanta because 
of the influence we garnered from the Olympics. 

So American cities are going to go after it and are going to win 
it. We would be helped by a fair process, but if it is fair, it has to 
be enforced, and it is hard to know how to influence things inter- 
nationally. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Strickland. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Young, clearly any money that the IOC officials spent should have 
been spent we think to make it clear that Atlanta was the best city 
to host Olympics, and according to the King & Spaulding report. 
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certain things happened that I would like to ask you to comment 
on, if you would. 

In Exhibit O on page 1 there is evidence that Atlanta officials 
discussed with the IOC official from Sweden a cleaning contract for 
Olympic venues in buildings with a company owned by the IOC of- 
ficial’s friends. That contract I understand was not taken. But how 
do you view such a move as a way to demonstrate Atlanta’s ability 
to be the best host city for the Olympics? 

Mr. Payne. Do you want me to go? 

Sir, on several occasions we were asked if we could facilitate an 
interview, set up a prospective business meeting with IOC mem- 
bers’ acquaintance with somebody in Atlanta, somebody they heard 
of or whatever, and we did that on I think a couple of occasions. 
We honestly thought nothing was wrong with it. We didn’t rec- 
ommend or insist that anything come out of it. I am not even sure 
that the follow-up calls were even made in many of those instances. 
But the answer, sir, we did not believe that was an inappropriate 
thing to do. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you for your answer. There is also evi- 
dence that efforts were made to secure job interviews for IOC offi- 
cials’ children, that various offers were made for medical care or 
medical evaluations, and would your answer be the same to those 
matters as well? 

Mr. Young. Mine would, sir, because if you are from Swaziland 
and the only place you can get your heart treated is South Africa, 
and you happen to be black, you recommend that you get your 
treatment when you come to Atlanta. 

We had doctors who were glad to treat people freely. We didn’t 
consider that bribes. We were operating in the real world and we 
were dealing with the real conditions of people’s lives. We had four 
people who had been run out of their homes, political exiles, and 
we probably did more for them than we would have done for oth- 
ers. 

But that was part of the way we were expressing our friendship. 

The other thing is we thought we were dealing with our own 
money. We didn’t have the taxpayers’ money here, very little of it. 
We knew what we were doing, we were raising money from our 
friends, from volunteers, who committed themselves to go after the 
Olympic games. We also knew the prize. 

So we thought these were minuscule favors that didn’t cost us 
anything. I would go on further to say that most of the hospitals 
would not send us Mils. They saw that as part of their contribution 
for the Olympics. 

Now, maybe that is wrong, but that was the spirit in which we 
engaged in this, is trying to help people anyway we could. 

Mr. Payne. May I add to that answer, I would add to conclude 
Andy’s remarks, there were no jobs that were given, and I don’t be- 
lieve, except for my friend who I took to my personal doctor be- 
cause I was afraid of this hocus-pocus medicine he was taking for 
heart disease, did we render any medical care except of an emer- 
gency nature when something went wrong while somebody was 
there. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you for those answers. Mr. Payne, I 
think this question may have already been asked you, but if it was. 
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I was not here and I apologize for repeating it. But for me it is an 
important question. 

Toward the end of your written statement you remarked that you 
believe that reform is needed in the bidding process, particularly 
in the areas of gifts and travel. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Strickland. I am wondering at what stage of this process 
in your own experience you reached that conclusion and what sort 
of reforms you would, as a result of your experience, what sort of 
reforms would you suggest are most needed? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir, that question was asked and my answer was 
when we ourselves came under attack for what we did, that I — and 
we were so criticized that I started thinking that what we thought 
at the time was perfectly appropriate to do in the context, other 
people didn’t like, people we respect and honor, and so, you know, 
that was the first time I personally had the thought, well, let’s just 
do away with all the gifts and just reform the process dramatically. 
So about a year ago 

Mr. Strickland. And do you think that is possible? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir, I believe — I am not sure I am in the major- 
ity here today, but I believe there will be dramatic reforms an- 
nounced in the short term. 

Mr. Strickland. And my friend on the other side asked if the 
rest of the world would concur with reforms that we may embrace 
and whether or not it would place us at a disadvantage. Is it your 
impression that the IOC at large will agree to these kinds of re- 
forms? 

Mr. Payne. I am sure they will speak for themselves later on, sir, 
but I am the eternal optimist, and I believe the relative importance 
of this country to the Olympic movement, as viewed as a coopera- 
tive, not a combative relationship, will emphasize the need of those 
reforms, and that they will be undertaken in a way that satisfies 
everybody and will be accepted. That is my personal opinion, sir. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you. If I can just make a comment re- 
garding Mr. Young’s testimony, and I read that you provided soccer 
balls for the impoverished children and so on, I can understand 
why you felt the need to do that. I guess what troubles me is that 
these are sort of select individuals who may have access to an indi- 
vidual like you or to resources that the IOC committee would have, 
and I guess it is better to do something that affects a small group 
of people, but it seems to me like the rationale there is a limited 
rationale in terms of its outcome. 

Mr. Young. For instance. Congressman, we arranged to send 
food supplies to 13 different countries because the heads of state 
told us there was a shortage of protein for the athletes training. 
We got free food delivered from American companies and shipped 
to these countries for their athletes. 

The soccer balls that we took, we took them ourselves and we 
passed them out in villages. I mean, that is what we thought was 
American friendship. 

Mr. Klink. Would the gentleman yield to me for one moment. 

Ambassador Young, look, if all that had occurred was taking food 
to hungry people and taking soccer balls to Third World countries, 
we would not be sitting here. The reality is in the case of Mr. 
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Ganga, the evidence shows that the money was put in his personal 
account, some $50,000 I think. 

Mr. Young. Not from us. 

Mr. Payne. No, sir. 

Mr. Klink. By Salt Lake, in that case. That wasn’t you guys. But 
the fact of the matter is that there is so much beyond that going 
on here, I laud you for that. I wish I would have been there to see 
the soccer balls arrive and to see what occurred and to see what 
happened when the foodstuffs arrived. But it gets far beyond that. 
We are far, far, far beyond the pale with this. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Upton. I want to follow up on a couple points that were 
made. Mr. Helmick and Mr. Hybl, you both through your testimony 
and certainly the report that we heard from the Mitchell 
Duberstein report indicated that virtually everyone knew the 
abuses were taking place, and I am just curious, particularly Mr. 
Helmick, as you think back 10, some 10 years ago, if they were 
well-known to everyone, what did you do then? Did you do any- 
thing? What went through your mind as you watched all this hap- 
pening, particularly as you had seen from other cities that had not 
participated in this type of thing? I think you indicated you 
thought it started in Barcelona, that is when it started going, and 
Paris, Barcelona, and it has escalated since then. Where were you 
as this thing was happening? 

Mr. Helmick. Well, I was there, and I spent a great deal of time 
thinking about that question, and obviously I should have done 
more. I was in a unique position to have done more. Anything I say 
at this point sounds like an excuse. There are some things we did. 
You have to keep in mind that we had another bid city going at 
that point. We were focused on changing the amateur rule. The 
scandal at that point was we can’t compete evenly with the Soviets. 
There were a lot of other things on our plate. That is sounding like 
an excuse. 

The things we did were not sufficient. We should have done 
more. We did do some things. At that point it was obvious to me, 
having been at most of the IOC sessions since Athens in 1978, that 
it had to come within the IOC. I felt it was awfully important that 
the president of the U.S. Olympic Committee be an inside member 
of the IOC. I still feel that way. Bill Simon before me felt that way. 
We started to do some things inside the executive board. The rule 
was good. My recollection is having the IOC take care of travel ar- 
rangements were good. Obviously those were not sufficient. We 
should have done more. That is the only way I can answer you. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Hybl, in the Mitchell-Duberstein report, “It is 
difficult to believe that members of the executive committee or indi- 
vidual trustees did not become aware through these encounters 
that a large number of IOC members and their relatives were vis- 
iting, attending schools and finding employment around Salt Lake 
City.” it goes on. 

I would sense that you would think that you have looked at this 
report and you sense it is accurate. With all this evidence there, 
I am still astounded that your earlier comment that you thought 
only 50 percent of the members, you thought it was only about a 
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50 percent chance that the reforms will be adopted, knowing the 
pattern of abuse is as widespread as it is? 

Mr. Hybl. Mr. Chairman, I think the odds are greater than 50 
percent. As I indicated, it was for the complete package of reforms 
that are in front of the IOC. 

Now, some of the reforms will undoubtedly be adopted, but our 
view is that the package as presented by the Mitchell commission, 
there may be some differences in there, but should be reflected in 
a policy as in the USOC at the IOC level. It is for that complete 
package that I say that the odds are just a little better than 50 per- 
cent, in my view, that they would be adopted. 

Mr. Upton. I want to touch base a little bit on this international 
assistance fund. I am not sure when it started. Did it start while 
you were president, or was it around for a long time, the lAF? 

Mr. Hybl. I believe it started when Bob was president. 

Mr. Helmick. Yes, it was a response to the Los Angeles orga- 
nizing committee. 

Mr. Upton. How is it funded? 

Mr. Helmick. Initially it was funded from profits from the Los 
Angeles Olympic Committee. It was the village fees, by about $4 
or $5 million. 

Mr. Upton. Would you agree with my sense of things, particu- 
larly in some of the things mentioned in the report, that this could 
be construed as a slush fund? 

Mr. Helmick. No. It started out as an athlete training fund 
which was governed by our national governing bodies and was 
strictly monitored only for legitimate cross training for athletes. It 
grew out of hand. 

Mr. Upton. Tom Wilkinson was quoted as saying that the lAF 
grant to train Sudanese athletes “doesn’t look like a wise invest- 
ment unless IOC votes are involved. It seems to me there was a 
deal, and Sudan delivered. Sudan, again, in the future, don’t burn 
bridges. This is not a good investment of USOC dollars. It is a pay- 
back for Salt Lake City votes.” 

Mr. Helmick. What was the timeframe of that? I believe that 
was after I was president. 

Mr. Upton. It was after. 

Mr. Helmick. That is why I said it grew out of what was a good 
idea, and it is like the gifts grew into something that was then 
being abused. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Hybl, was this one of the things you touched on 
in your testimony. This function of this lAF, is it going away? 

Mr. Hybl. We have certainly tightened that down. That does not 
mean that we will not have international assistance, but it will not 
be tied to any bid city. 

I would say that the comments that you just read were not only 
inappropriate, I don’t believe that they reflect the position of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee. 

Mr. IJPTON. Mr. Young, I just want to follow up on something 
that you said. You indicated that none of these gifts, I believe this 
is what you said, none of these gifts that were offered would violate 
your conscience. 

Mr. Young. I probably said that, yes. 
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Mr. Upton. I mean, again, I give great credit to Judge Bell and 
the report that he put together. You know, as I look through some 
of these exhibits and I see that, you know, $16,000 for CD players, 
$10,000 for handbags, $11,000 for pewter cups, $10,000 for bath- 
robes, I mean, I don’t know — and I see one of the dossiers that you 
did on a fellow that no longer is a member of the IOC, Mr. Ganga, 
and in your own dossier that was done on him you were involved 
in the strategy, at least as documented in this, and the observation 
is “greedy, will try to rip you off, can be bought. Will tell you what 
you want to hear.” 

Later on in the Salt Lake City investigation it says, during many 
trips to Salt Lake City Mr. Ganga and his family members received 
extensive medical care, and in fact it talks about to the tune of Mr. 
Ganga is the IOC member who most took advantage of the bid 
committee’s and communities’ generosity. Indeed, bid committee 
and SLOC expenditures attributable to the Ganga family totaled 
more than $250,000. 

I suspect that this — with this particular individual, he didn’t 
change from Atlanta to Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Young. No, but what happened. Congressman, was during 
the period between Atlanta and Salt Lake City’s bid, he was driven 
out of his home. His whole country was destroyed. He was a gov- 
ernment official. There was a kind of communist military cabal. Ev- 
erything he had was destroyed and he was very vulnerable during 
that period. 

Now, he also has a reputation of being a very aggressive, out- 
spoken Africanist, and has been fighting with the IOC establish- 
ment since 1968. We knew that. Our appeal to him was not 
through his personal need or greed, but through his African nation- 
alist sentiments. 

One of the reasons we gave money to South Africa was because 
the Africans were always saying to us, you just come to us and get 
our votes. You never do anything for us. When we get through vot- 
ing, it is just like in Congress, when you get through voting, we 
never see you any more until election time comes. 

So we tried to do some things to help African athletes. But we 
didn’t do anything directly to help Ganga except try to get an inter- 
view for his son for a job. But there was no guarantee for a job. 
He did not get the job. He was a very well trained accountant, 
spoke two languages. We thought there might be an Atlanta com- 
pany that might want to hire him. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Klink. 

Mr. Klink. First of all, Mr. Helmick, I am a recovering jour- 
nalist, so I just want to give you a chance to clear something up, 
something that stuck in my ear. One of my friends here on the 
Democratic side asked you a question about how you became trou- 
bled by this excessive gift giving, and your exact quote was you 
thought this would have to stop because a lot of countries couldn’t 
afford it. I assume you meant there were other reasons than that 
to stop? 

Mr. Helmick. Absolutely. 

Mr. Klink. I want to give you a chance to clear that up, because 
our friends at the press table, I did not want anybody — I know you 
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didn’t mean just that and I wanted to give you a chance to clear 
that up. 

Mr. Helmick. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Klink. I am kind of troubled by, I remember as a young 
man, and I was young at one time, reading a book about Jim 
Thorpe and his unfortunate Olympic experience when he had his 
medals taken from him because they found out one time he had 
played professional baseball and had gotten a couple of bucks, and 
it was no more than a couple of bucks. To think we have gone from 
that to a time now when such extravagant expenditures have to be 
made in order to compete for whether or not you get the games, 
and as we said, you have to pay to play, but when you do pay, 
there is no guarantee you are ever going to get to play in this 
Olympic game. We have seen examples. Ambassador Young told us, 
of cities that have spent a lot more money that never got to host 
Olympics. 

I am troubled by all of this. Let me just ask you, Mr. Payne, who 
is Charlie Battle? 

Mr. Payne. Charlie Battle, sir, was one of the full-time volun- 
teers who worked with us for the entirety of the bid and the games. 

Mr. Klink. What does Mr. Battle do? 

Mr. Payne. He runs a private foundation, the benefactor of 
which is one of his cousins. 

Mr. Klink. What is his background? 

Mr. Payne. A lawyer. 

Mr. Klink. A lawyer. Was he with a big law firm? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir, he was with the Atlanta firm of King & 
Spaulding. 

Mr. Klink. When we get back to this point about an honest mis- 
take being made in regard to this $15,000 in cash, I was troubled 
by this handwritten memo from Charlie Battle to the file, and in 
this he says that since you are permitted to bring into the United 
States cash the amount of which does not exceed $10,000, I, Char- 
lie Battle, brought in $8,000 and Bobby brought in $7,570. I took 
this money to a trust company, a bank, and received a cashier’s 
check, et cetera, et cetera. Then he goes on to say I truly believe 
that no laws were broken. 

Now, if he had been an accountant or had been a dentist or had 
been something else, I would have less problems with this. But the 
reality is that he quotes right in his own memo that the law says 
you can’t bring in more than $10,000, and then a few lines later 
he handwrites I don’t think the law was broken. 

My problem is, what was going on there? Did they think this was 
a suggestion by the Federal Government that you cannot bring in 
more than $10,000? I would question also as to who all saw this 
and what action was taken. If this was ever brought to somebody’s 
attention, that you had a lawyer with this well-known law firm 
that by his own admission in his own handwriting admits that he 
circumvented the law, and then at the end of the memo, writes I 
don’t think the law was broken. 

Can you enlighten me on that? 

Mr. Payne. May I confer with Judge Bell? 
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Mr. Klink. If it were me that had to answer the question, I 
would want to confer with Judge Bell too. Judge Bell, could you sit 
down where we could hear you at the microphone, sir. 

Mr. Bell. It is my understanding that memorandum was not 
written until just a few months ago. It was written after Salt Lake 
City. Mr. Battle has a lawyer of his own, so I am not wanting to 
interfere in any way in this. But since you asked the question, as 
I understand it, he said that after Salt Lake City he started won- 
dering if he had ever done anything wrong while he was working 
in on this group, volunteer group. He was on a leave of absence 
from the law firm because he was so interested in getting the 
Olympics. So he wrote down in the last 3 or 4 months, he wrote 
this memorandum. It was 10 years after this happened. 

Mr. Klink. There are no dates on it, so you 

Mr. Bell. I just found that out recently when I was doing the 
investigation. So I thought you would want to know that. Again, 
as I say, he has a legal advisor of his own. 

Mr. Klink. Well, it is something we 

Mr. Bell. I don’t want to interfere in that. 

Mr. Klink. It is something we may want to have answered. 

Mr. Payne, this discussion about, and I thought it was inter- 
esting that Ambassador Young mentioned the fact that you are di- 
rected more by the volunteers than you direct them. I guess I can 
appreciate that to a certain extent. 

But I was also interested in this memorandum from you, Au- 
gust — this is one of many, I just pulled one, it could have been any- 
one, but August 20, 1990, to Ginger Watkins and Shannon Chan- 
dler, subject, personal gifts. Attarbulsi, I hope I said that right, I 
know I butchered that, an offer from Emory Clinic acknowledging 
that we would like him to come to Atlanta for medical treatment 
whenever he needs it and an offer to pay his air transportation. 
Follow-up for Dibos and Mendoza. Follow-up with American air- 
lines for free complimentary tickets. Gafner, perhaps an agreement 
to publish his novel in English. De Leon, de Leon bought clothes 
at L.A. Town in Korea. We could call Johnny Liu and have him 
make a suit. Mbaye, perhaps a letter showing support for Atlanta 
signed by all members of the United States Supreme Court. 
O’Flanagan, a signed card from hundreds of school children in Sa- 
vannah, which invites him back to grand marshal another parade, 
which includes a picture of him during the parade. Von Schoeller, 
call Campbell about some kind of horse memorabilia. Pal Schmitt, 
get a letter from the University of Georgia offering a scholarship 
to his daughter. 

Well, no wonder your volunteers were leading you all the wrong 
direction if the direction they were getting from you was to perform 
this kind of personal gift giving. That is the problem here, that it 
appeared that this closed culture of the Olympics was being in- 
structed from the very top. 

Mr. Payne. Well, as I have said before, sir, we don’t — we are not 
trying to assign any responsibility. That memo has been a source 
of embarrassment to me before, as have others in the files, and the 
only one we did on that was the suit for Mr. de Leon, which came 
within the gift rules and limits, and they were bad ideas, sir, which 
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were quickly pointed out to me by these other volunteers and no 
action was taken. 

Mr. Klink. Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am struck as I have 
read the reports and the memos and the various investigatory re- 
sults of the similarities between this and the way football recruit- 
ing used to be in the Southwest Conference. Bear Bryant, who 
coached at Maryland and Kentucky and where I went to school, 
Texas A&M and then Alabama, his biography makes no bones 
about the fact that his fundamental job was to win football games, 
and in order to win football games he had to have players on the 
field. If he needed to get an alumni to get somebody a job, buy a 
car or get him a girlfriend or get a couple of hundred dollars for 
a flight, he did it. And when you read the testimony and you read 
the reports, it strikes me that Atlanta basically decided to compete 
for the Olympics, and they went out and hired the best advisers 
that they could, and the advisers told them if you want to get the 
Olympics, here is the way you have to do it. 

There is a legal criteria, and then there is the real world. Now, 
am I fundamentally missing the program, Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. Young. We didn’t hire any advisers, you know. 

Mr. Barton. Well, the report that Mr. Bell prepared says that 
early on you retained an adviser that had represented Anchorage 
and paid him $19,000. You also extensively talked to people who 
had been involved in the process. 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barton. I am not being disparaging. I am just trying to set 
the stage. The goal was to get the Olympics to Atlanta, and you 
found out what the rules say and then what do we really have to 
do, and you decided to do what you really have to do. Does anybody 
fundamentally disagree with that? 

Mr. Young. I think that is a very good illustration. 

Mr. Barton. Okay. Now, I believe that if you are going to solve 
the problem, you have got to have fundamental reform, and if you 
are going to have fundamental reform, you have to start at the top. 
My understanding is that the president of the International Olym- 
pic Committee at the time is this gentleman from Spain, Mr. 
Samaranch, is that correct? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barton. Now, again, in Judge Bell’s report that he supplied 
to the committee, it shows that Mrs. Samaranch came to Atlanta 
and took side trips to Savannah and Charleston and the total cost 
that is reported for all that with her friends is over $12,000. 

Now, did she have a vote? She didn’t have a vote. 

Mr. Payne. No, sir. 

Mr. Barton. So this is no official reason to be paying for airfare 
and side trips to the president’s wife and her friend, is there? 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

Mr. Barton. And 

Mr. Young. I mean, again, you said it. We wanted to get any- 
body who could influence him. He is very hard to get to. 

Mr. Barton. I understand that. That is exactly my point. 
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Mr. Young. If his wife wants to come to Atlanta, well, we’re glad 
to have her come. 

Mr. Barton. Here is my point. It is hard for him to claim public 
outrage and shock and amazement that we have got all these prob- 
lems if his wife and her friend flew to Atlanta, took a side trip to 
Savannah and Charleston, all at the expense of the Atlanta Olym- 
pic Committee. So why is he still president of the International 
Olympic Committee? Anybody want to answer that question? 

Mr. Young. He gets the majority of the votes. He gets reelected 
and — ^but in fairness to him, he is an old line European aristocrat 
who has brought the Olympic movement a long way on some 
issues. One, he has brought more minorities, the diversity of the 
Olympic movement under his leadership 

Mr. Barton. Which is a good thing. 

Mr. Young. Is a good thing, and that is one of the reasons he 
gets support. 

Mr. Bartlett. My guess is he is not the only one who could do 
that. 

Mr. Young. He is the only one who did. It was a white male old 
boy’s club until he took it over. The athletes on the Olympic Com- 
mittee, the anti-doping efforts, the difficulties of keeping — he had 
been Ambassador to Russia, so he was one of those that was influ- 
ential in helping to keep the Russians in the Olympics. 

Mr. Bartlett. My time has expired. 

Mr. Young. There are good reasons why he is still the president. 

Mr. Barton. There are no good reasons that I can tell. You need 
fundamental reform. It is not going to happen in my opinion as 
long as he is president. I think you need to reform the voting proc- 
ess. I think you ought to have an open vote. It is pointed out in 
Judge Bell’s report on the first ballot Atlanta got 19 votes and they 
didn’t get anywhere close to competitive until the last ballot. If you 
made it an open vote process, you prevent these 86 members of the 
International Olympic Committee from promising everybody some- 
thing. In other words, you got to put your vote on the board like 
you told somebody you are going to put your vote on the board. I 
think you need to reform the mechanism for who puts you on the 
International Olympic Committee. From what I can understand. 
President Samaranch has quite a bit of influence on who gets on 
the International Olympic Committee. So I am not here to chastise 
the Atlantans, but if I am still here when we get the IOC, I am 
going to chastise them significantly, because I think that is where 
the problem is. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Barton. I have been generous with 
the time, as you can see, that everyone has lots of questions and 
many of us still to ask. I am going to ask all members if they can 
to submit questions to you all in writing. I have two members, each 
of which want to ask questions very desperately, and I will yield 
at this point to Ms. DeGette and then to Mr. Burr, and at that 
point we will excuse this panel and begin the next. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This kind of wraps it 
up a little bit. We all have a pretty clear picture from reading the 
documents and hearing you testify here today what happened in 
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Atlanta, what has been escalating since the 1980’s, and I would 
like to place a question to Mr. Hybl, and it is as follows. 

We have written policies that the IOC apparently adopted in the 
late 1980’s and has reiterated throughout the 1990’s, particularly 
with respect to travel and with respect to gifts. We also have an 
acknowledged recognition by host city members that they knew of 
those rules going in and that they knew that the rules weren’t fol- 
lowed by anybody, and also that the rules were never enforced by 
the IOC. 

So my question to you is, what reforms do you think that the 
IOC could adopt that could and would actually have some hope of 
being enforced? And what would the mechanism look like to actu- 
ally have real reform versus paper reform? 

Mr. Hybl. Well, let me answer that two ways, if I may. The first 
is the U.S. Olympic Committee now has experience with our new 
reform process, as we bid for the Pan Am Games. The cities have 
been visited, the USOC paid all the expenses, with the exception 
of a couple lunches and one reception within the community. We 
paid the airfare for our people to go to the city, we paid for their 
expense also while they were there, we have a limit of $25 on gifts. 
But in these cases there were no gifts. 

Let me tell you, no matter who wins, on October 23, whether it 
is Raleigh, NC or whether it is San Antonio, Texas, these rules are 
working. 

Ms. DeGette. I don’t mean to interrupt you. I know that within 
the United States we are doing this and enforcing it. Maybe you 
can extrapolate internationally. I know the chairman has said we 
don’t have much time. 

Mr. Hybl. Second, it would be my view there is probably no real 
reason for individuals to visit a host city if in fact it can be done 
by an evaluation team who then makes a presentation. If people 
are not visiting, you certainly don’t have the problem with receiv- 
ing excessive gifts. 

The second thing is, and the IOC is making I believe great 
strides here, is representation for the athletes that are elected by 
the athletes, because there is no better catalyst for change within 
any organization than these — in the Olympic movement — than hav- 
ing the athletes actively participating, advocating change, and cer- 
tainly being a positive force for the whole movement. 

I believe that is going to happen. I think change will evolve 
quickly in some areas, but over the long term, the prognosis is very 
good. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Burr. 

Mr. Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ambassador, I am not 
going to ask you how you knew the Jamaican voted in a closed vot- 
ing session, but clearly that is one I will still be curious on. Let me 
ask you, Mr. Payne, did Atlanta have competition in the U.S. to be 
the site pushed by USOC? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, sir. We had extensive competition. 

Mr. Burr. How did the USOC make their choice? 

Mr. Payne. By a ballot cast at an election process in Washington 
DC. On April 28. 

Mr. Burr. Was that an open vote? 
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Mr. Payne. I believe it is a secret ballot, is it not, Bob? 

Mr. Helmick. I believe it was a secret ballot. 

Mr. Burr. Let me ask you a question and ask you to think about 
it long and hard before you answer. Did Atlanta have to do any- 
thing other than be the best site to receive the USOC endorse- 
ment? 

Mr. Payne. I think we were the best site. I think that determina- 
tion, that selection, was assisted by introducing members of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee executive committee to the people of At- 
lanta and their enthusiasm for the Olympic movement. 

Mr. Burr. Was there any discussion prior to their vote relative 
to splits of their participation in the games as it related to any of 
the concessions? 

Mr. Payne. I believe we were required to sign as a preliminary 
to the vote, as were all cities, an agreement which basically said 
the division of the big revenues are A, B, C, and we will negotiate 
later all the details. 

Mr. Burr. Let me ask you, Mr. Hybl, how important is it that 
if there is an American city in the process that that American city 
win versus a foreign city to the USOC? 

Mr. Hybl. I think for the promotion of sport in our country, par- 
ticularly Olympic sports, it is important that an American city win. 

Mr. Burr. Is there a financial advantage for the USOC if a U.S. 
city wins the bid process? 

Mr. Hybl. Yes, the answer is yes, because of the attractiveness 
of being a sponsor of the U.S. Olympic Committee and it’s at 
least 

Mr. Burr. Don’t get a cut if it is in a foreign city? 

Mr. Hybl. The U.S. Olympic Committee participates in a variety 
of ways through the IOC TOP program, through television reve- 
nues in the United States, no matter whether the games are here 
or not. 

Mr. Burr. But you wouldn’t get a percentage of the sale of con- 
cessions, for instance, if it were held in Athens versus Atlanta, am 
I correct? 

Mr. Hybl. Well, the fact is that with a joint marketing agree- 
ment which we had with Atlanta and also that we do have with 
Salt Lake City, there is a participation. But this is strictly based 
on revenues that are raised jointly, not what Atlanta would be 
doing. 

Mr. Burr. That you wouldn’t get jointly if it were in Athens? 

Mr. Hybl. That is correct. 

Mr. Burr. Okay. Now, you have been associated with USOC, 
looking at your background, I think since 1981. Is that about the 
right time? 

Mr. Hybl. That is correct. 

Mr. Burr. Let me ask you, as president, are you paid anything? 

Mr. Hybl. No. 

Mr. Burr. As USOC president? 

Mr. Hybl. I am paid expenses, and I have an allowance for two 
staff members. 

Mr. Burr. Are any of the officers or board members paid? 

Mr. Hybl. No. None of the officers are paid. The staff is paid, 
headed by an executive director. 
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Mr. Burr. Let me ask you, given the structure in the USOC of 
unpaid positions for hoard members, is in fact duplicative of the 
IOC structure, one of you or hoth of you said earlier one of the re- 
forms that has to happen is the IOC has to pay their hoard mem- 
bers. Did I dream that? It was the Ambassador that said that. Let 
me ask the two of you then to comment on whether that is a need- 
ed reform that must take place. 

Mr. Hybl. The U.S. Olympic Committee is in the process of an 
evaluation of our management by Mackenzie and company and we 
will be moving much of the authority that has been incumbent I 
guess on the president and the officers to the paid staff to really 
put the president, the position I am in, more as chairman of the 
board, which means that we wouldn’t have the decisionmaking 
process as much within the volunteer staff. I don’t believe the vol- 
unteers should be paid. 

Mr. Burr. Let me, Mr. Payne, ask you one last question. There 
is no predetermined answer to this one. 

If there was not a tremendous amount of U.S. corporate money 
and U.S. TV rights that went along with Olympic Games today, do 
you believe the IOC would be at the point that they are as it re- 
lates to efforts to reform the process? 

Mr. Payne. I am not sure that the amount of money derived from 
U.S. sources is as relevant to the reform as it has been historically 
to the success and the growth of the IOC. I believe that the cor- 
porate support from American companies is absolutely critical, ab- 
solutely critical, to the worldwide success in meeting the legitimate 
objectives of the IOC to support. 

Mr. Burr. So if by not performing they lost support of U.S. cor- 
porations or U.S. TV contracts, that would put in jeopardy the suc- 
cess of the Olympics; they would respond? 

Mr. Payne. That would be my personal opinion, sir. 

Mr. Burr. I would take that as a yes, they are responding be- 
cause there is pressure. 

Mr. Payne. There is pressure and I believe you will find, sir, that 
they do believe reform for its own right and merit is needed. 

Mr. Burr. Let me take this opportunity once again to thank the 
four of you but to especially thank Ambassador Young and Mr. 
Payne, the folks in Atlanta for going through I know what has to 
be a grueling process of trying to remember 10 years ago and also 
to have to publicly go out and say there’s some things we did that 
don’t look good and that’s not always fun but it’s an important part 
of the process. Did you want to say something? 

Mr. Young. Yes, Congressman. I’ve sounded like I’m defending 
a lot of things that I don’t — that are indefensible. I defend paying 
the board members of the IOC in large measure because about half 
of them are from very poor countries and one of the things that has 
happened in sport — I mean, we are responsible for the big money 
culture around sport and we tend to be ashamed of money as rich 
folks but it has given so many opportunities. I say the commer- 
cialization of sport has also been the democratization of sport, that 
a kid who can run, who can jump or who will train doesn’t have 
to be rich. Before the U.S. corporations got interested in sport, you 
had to be born rich to compete in the Olympics. You had to have 
somebody to take care of you. I always wanted to go to the Olym- 
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pics but I could never take off and do nothing but train for 2 or 
3 years, whereas the Soviet athletes had government support. Now 
all athletes have support. American corporations have been very, 
very helpful to sport. 

Mr. Burr. As an individual that did not grow up in a wealthy 
family but was the recipient of a football scholarship to Wake For- 
est when it was the only way I could go, I treasure the opportunity 
that I had and the ability to achieve that and by the same token 
now 25 something years since I graduated look at the experience 
that just went on at Florida State and wonder how can it continue 
and where is the supervision. I think we share the same concern 
but we also share the same goal and that’s excellence for the next 
generation of potential athletes. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Upton. The gentleman’s time has expired. Gentlemen, we 
appreciate your being with us for the ^eater part of the day today. 
We appreciate your answers. We certainly appreciate the testimony 
you provided in accordance with committee rules in advance. I do 
know of a number of members that have additional questions and 
we will be communicating that in writing. If you could commu- 
nicate back in a fairly short order, that would be terrific. You’re ex- 
cused. Thank you very much. 

Our next panel includes Mr. Fran 9 ois Garrard, Director General 
of the IOC; Ms. Anita DeFrantz, Vice President of the IOC, and 
Mr. Jim Easton, a member of the IOC. Members of the next panel, 
as you heard from the first panel, we have a long-standing practice 
of taking testimony under oath. Do any of you object to that? I also 
advise you that under the rules of the House and of this committee, 
you’re also entitled to be advised by counsel. Do you desire to be 
advised by counsel? And if so, could you identify those individuals. 

Mr. Carrard. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Culvahouse. 

Ms. DeFrantz. Mr. Oparil. 

Mr. Upton. I just want to make sure our clerk is able to get the 
names. Mr. Easton. 

Mr. Easton. Mr. Newhouse. 

Mr. Upton. If you could all stand and raise your right hand. 

Thank you, you are now under oath. As you know, our format. 
I’m going to be try to be a little stricter. We’re going to use this 
clock. Your full testimony is made a part of the official record in 
its entirety. If you could limit your remarks to about 15 minutes, 
that would be terrific. Mr. Carrard, we’ll start with you. Welcome 
to the subcommittee. 

TESTIMONY OF FRANCOIS CARRARD, DIRECTOR GENERAL, 

INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE; ANITA L. DeFRANTZ, 

VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE; 

AND JAMES L. EASTON, MEMBER, INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC 

COMMITTEE 

Mr. Carrard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. My name is Erancpis Carrard, I’m a Swiss citizen. I’m the 
Director General of the International Olympic Committee. My lan- 
guage is French and I ask for understanding if now and then I 
have a slip of tongue because I learn hard English thanks to a 
scholarship in California many years ago, but it’s not my language. 
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Thank you for your invitation to appear and let me tell you out- 
right that it is the IOC’s strong determination to fully cooperate 
with your committee. It is Mr. Samaranch’s equally strong deter- 
mination to cooperate and to appear in front of this committee in 
December. 

Before addressing shortly our crisis and our result action for in- 
depth reform, let me say a few short words about the Olympic 
movement and the IOC. The Olympic movement is the concerted 
action of all those in the world, and we are speaking of hundreds 
of millions of people, who accept to be guided by the principles and 
the rules of the Olympic charter. All these people are integrated 
fundamentally into three different constituencies: First of all, the 
international federations which are international nongovernmental 
bodies governing sports at world level; the National Olympic Com- 
mittees, this is the second constituency, 199 of them in the world, 
one of them the most important being the U.S. Olympic Committee; 
and last, the International Olympic Committee, the IOC, which is 
of course today in the heart of the matter. 

The IOC coordinates the entire Olympic movement in accordance 
with the Olympic charter. It is a nongovernmental international or- 
ganization privately funded, privately funded. Its legal structure is 
that of an association under Swiss law with headquarters in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. The present membership consists of 103 indi- 
viduals coming from 77 different countries, 103 from 77 countries. 
Total independence, totally free of their acts, entirely not paid and 
their meeting constituents, the supreme body, the general assembly 
which we call the session. Session elects the executive body, elects 
president and chooses the host cities for the Olympic games. The 
session also approves the changes in the charter which would be 
necessary for the reform process. Their entire reform process under 
way will be submitted to the session on December 11 and 12. A 
two-thirds majority is required and I can say that fundamental, 
unique, unheard of changes will be submitted. It is a formidable 
challenge after 105 years for Mr. Samaranch and all those commit- 
tees to reform. 

A few words about the crisis. The crisis has to do with people 
with structures and with procedures. We were aware of the — as 
soon as we had evidence and that was the key word, evidence, of 
misconduct. We took immediate action in late 1998. Immediate in- 
ternal investigation was ordered. Shortly afterwards, a commission 
was set up, the so-called ad hoc commission chaired by Vice Presi- 
dent Pound dealing with the problems of the people. Within 3 
months we reviewed all the files of all the members, and the result 
is that an extraordinary session was convened in March 1999, prac- 
tically after 3 months, and this led to the exclusion, the expulsion 
of six members and to the resignations of four others. 

So practically for the first time in 105 years, the IOC did cutoff 
the 10 percent of its membership for misconduct. This was, Mr. 
Chairman, very harsh action. 

We further studied and took into account as soon as we received 
it the Mitchell commission report and took immediate measures for 
transparency, accountability. Our accounts, audited according to 
international standards, were disclosed. We opened the next ses- 
sion which took place in June 1999 to the media at large, for the 
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first time in 105 years. The decision was taken immediately, no 
trips, no visits anymore for the ongoing campaign which led to the 
decision for the 2008 games because that’s — we saw it as quite an 
important matter. We applied following the recommendation of the 
Mitchell commission to OECD to be governed by the regulations 
internationally, because we’re a worldwide organization, on corrup- 
tions. We established an ethics commission composed for a vast 
majority of leading senior independent persons with a very strong 
action and inference. And then there is a reform process, the IOC 
2000 reform going on. 

Many of the reforms proposed are absolutely radical, introducing 
age limits. We are proposing 70 years old. Term limits, a new 
nominations committee, more members from outside including ath- 
letes and athletes democratically elected by their peers, and there 
will be new procedures also on the candidacies. Anita DeFrantz 
will speak of that. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of this committee for your 
time. We consider this investigation as necessary. It’s not easy for 
us but useful and constructive and positive contribution to our re- 
form process. We are very thankful also to Senator Mitchell, Mr. 
Duberstein for all the time they have taken as well as for the lead- 
ing, the leading American personalities who are helping us with 
this process. 

We have a crisis. Yes, there have been abuses. Yes, there have 
been excesses, but we’re fully committed to deliver for the end of 
the year fully newly renovated IOC. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Fran 9 ois Carrard follows:] 

Prepared Statement of FRANgois Carrard, Director General, International 

Olympic Committee 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, my name is Francois Carrard, and, 
as Director General of the International Olympic Committee (IOC), I am here to 
represent the IOC and its President. 

I want to thank you for the courtesy you and other Members of the Committee 
extended to me last week during our meetings. I also want to reiterate the IOC 
President is absolutely prepared to testify before your Committee after the IOC Ses- 
sion meets to vote on reform December 11 and 12. I want to thank you for under- 
standing his need to concentrate on building the necessary consensus among our 
multicultural organization for the acceptance of our reform package. As you know, 
changes to the Olympic Charter require a two-thirds majority vote for passage. 

THE OLYMPIC MOVEMENT 

The International Oljunpic Committee was established in 1894 to revive the spirit 
and competition of the Olympic Games celebrated in ancient Greece. Since then, the 
IOC has coordinated and supervised the celebration of the modern Games and the 
growth of the Olympic Movement. In the most simple terms, the Ol 3 mipic Movement 
is made up of those people who agree to uphold the Olympic Charter. Although the 
Movement consists of many partners, most notably the Olympic athletes, the three 
leading elements of the Olympic Movement are the International Sports Federations 
(IFs) that manage sport on a global level, the 199 national Olympic committees 
(NOCs) that coordinate the Olympic Movement within their own countries, and the 
IOC. 

The IOC is organized as an association having legal personality under Swiss law 
and is headquartered in Lausanne, Switzerland. Its activities and relationships are 
governed by the terms of the Olympic Charter, and it has a permanent staff of over 
100. The IOC has 103 members from 77 different countries, which means they also 
come from different backgrounds, cultures, races, and religions. Nineteen members 
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come from North and South America, 19 from Asia, 13 from Africa, 48 from Europe, 
and four from Oceania. 

Each member serves as an independent trustee of the Olympic Movement. This 
independence is a hallmark of the IOC and has allowed the Ol 3 Tnpic Movement to 
survive political pressure inconsistent with the Olympic values. While all different, 
their common bond is their love of sport — one out of four is an Olympian — that 
drives them to work as unpaid volunteers for the development of sport around the 
world. I should also mention that six of the eleven members of the Executive Board 
are Olympians. 


CRISIS AS OPPORTUNITY 

Over the past Century, the Olympic Movement has faced several major chal- 
lenges — from the World Wars to the boycotts. Today, we are gathered to discuss the 
most important challenge — most important because it is leading to fundamental 
change in the organization. It is the IOC President’s firm conviction that this crisis 
has a positive side because it has generated the political will to make overdue 
changes. 

To the IOC’s credit, the Olympic Games have grown into the most important 
sports event in the world. Unfortunately, while the Games evolved, our organiza- 
tional structure did not keep up with the pace of change. In effect, we did not realize 
we were going through a growth crisis. 

The result of an old-fashioned structure managing modern Games was not corrup- 
tion, but a situation in which some of the less responsible members — a small minor- 
ity — showed poor judgement and abused the system. 

Our problems were caused by weak people, structures, and procedures. This is 
why the International Olympic Committee is now engaged in a comprehensive and 
unique review and reform process. 


PEOPLE 

The revelations coming out of Salt Lake City and Atlanta show us there were both 
givers and takers among the organizations involved. The IOC has taken responsi- 
bility for the behavior of its members, and where that behavior stepped over the 
line, the IOC levied the harshest of sanctions. 

Immediately after it became clear there were improprieties involved with the se- 
lection of the host site for the 2002 Winter Olympic Games, the IOC President took 
steps toward organizing an internal probe. The IOC was the first to act and the first 
to report. As a result of its investigation, six members were expelled, four resigned 
under pressure, and one passed away before the beginning of the investigation. Ten 
others were sanctioned with warnings of varying degree of severity. 

Expelling six members by vote of their peers and leading four others to resign was 
a most painful moment for the International Olympic Committee; yet these actions 
were overwhelmingly endorsed by the membership. 

Regarding the Atlanta allegations, the IOC President has referred the response 
known as the Bell Report (by the Georgia Amateur Athletic Foundation) to your 
Committee to the newly established permanent and independent IOC Ethics Com- 
mission, a majority of whose members are senior, independent voices from outside 
the IOC. They will make recommendations to the IOC Executive Board if discipli- 
nary action is required. I should mention, many of those referred to in the Bell Re- 
port are the same people that were disciplined earlier this year. 

STRUCTURE 

Once we dealt with these problems, we turned our attention to key structural 
changes. We already have seen substantial progress and some results. 

Ethics Commission. 

The first key change in terms of structure was the creation of the permanent and 
independent Ethics Commission. The IOC membership voted to create the IOC Eth- 
ics Commission at its 108th Session in Lausanne in March 1999. The Ethics Com- 
mission is charged with ensuring the ethical standards for IOC members are clear, 
applied, and enforced. 

The Commission is headed by Judge Keba Mbaye, former vice president of the 
International Court of Justice and an IOC member since 1973. He is joined on the 
Commission by five independent, international personalities: 

• Howard Baker, former U.S. senator; 

• Javier Perez de Cuellar, former United Nations secretary general; 

• Robert Badinter, former president of the French Constitutional Court and former 

French minister of justice; 
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• Kurt Furgler, former President of Switzerland; and 

• Charmaine Crooks, a five-time Olympian from Canada. 

IOC members Kevan Gosper, who is a former chairman and CEO of Shell Aus- 
tralia, a former Melbourne city executive, as well as a Silver Medallist, and Chiharu 
Igaya, another Silver Medallist and a member of a number of corporate boards, also 
serve on the Commission. 

The Commission’s initial work resulted in the adoption of a Code of Ethics and 
changes to the Olympic Charter at the 109th Session in June 1999. 

The IOC Code of Ethics will govern the actions of IOC members as well as those 
of officials of candidate cities and Organizing Committees of the Games (OCOGs) 
as they interact with IOC members. Among other provisions, the new Code limits 
gifts to items of nominal value and hospitality to the prevailing customs in the host 
country. The amendments to the Charter enhanced and clarified the powers of the 
IOC Executive Board to sanction and suspend members for unethical behavior. 

IOC 2000 

Further changes to the IOC’s structure are being contemplated by the IOC 2000 
reform commission, and we are on schedule to enact fundamental reforms on De- 
cember 11 and 12, 1999. 

The IOC 2000 Commission was established by the IOC’s March 1999 Session with 
a broad mandate to review all facets of the organization, including its structures, 
rules, procedures, and host city selection process. 

IOC 2000’s general membership of 80 is led by a 26-member Executive Com- 
mittee, comprised equally of IOC members and external personalities. (Of the thir- 
teen external personalities on the Executive Committee, five are from the United 
States.) IOC 2000’s plenary commission includes top leaders of international sports 
organizations, senior business executives, academics, sponsor and television broad- 
cast partner representatives, and other internationally known public figures. 

The IOC 2000 Commission also includes the ten members of the IOC Athletes 
Commission, democratically elected by their peers during the last Summer and Win- 
ter Olympic Games. 

Among the members are: 

• Henry Kissinger, former US secretary of state; 

• Boutros Boutros-Ghali, former UN secretary general; 

• Paul Allaire, chairman. Xerox; 

• Michel Barnier, European Commissioner; 

• Dick Ebersol, chairman, NBC Sports; 

• Peter Ueberroth, former Olympic Games organizer and Major League Baseball 

commissioner; and 

• Thomas Stoltenberg, former foreign minister of Norway. 

The IOC 2000 plenary commission met on June 1 and 2, and its three working 
groups have met three times since then. 

The three IOC 2000 working groups’ preliminary recommendations include sev- 
eral key elements to revising the structure of the IOC. They are: 

• setting the membership to 115 members which will include 15 members who come 

from the ranks of the International Olympic Sports Federations, 15 from among 
national Olympic committee presidents, and 15 active Olympic athletes. The 
athlete members would be elected by their peers at the Olympic Games; 

• lowering the age limit to 70 years old; 

• establishing a nominations commission that would review the qualifications for 

people considered for election or reelection to the IOC; 

• setting the term of service at eight years, after which reelection to the IOC is re- 

quired; and 

• setting the term of the President of the IOC at eight years after which he or she 

could be reelected to serve only one additional term of a yet to be determined 
length. 

The IOC 2000 Commission will meet October 30 and 31 in Lausanne to finalize 
its recommendations for reform. The plenary meetings will be open to the media, 
and the full roster of recommendations will be made public at that time. IOC mem- 
bers will review and vote on this set of final recommendations at the IOC Session 
on December 11 and 12. 


POLICY AND PROCEDURES 

The third major area of reform is revision of IOC policy and procedures. 
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Transparency 

Perhaps the most obvious shift of policy is the IOC’s stronger embrace of trans- 
parency. In March, the IOC published its financial statements that were audited by 
PriceWaterhouseCoopers. A couple of months later, we opened the IOC 2000 Com- 
mission plenary meetings to the media. Then in June, we took a further step by 
opening the IOC’s annual membership meeting, the IOC Session, to the media for 
the first time. And we have made an incredible amount of information available on 
our web site, www. 0 l 3 Tnpic.org. I think the media will concur that we are making 
major strides in this area of openness, and I hope you will see the IOC President’s 
willingness to come to Congress to explain the reform as yet another step toward 
greater transparency. 

OECD 

Earlier this month, the IOC President instructed me to send a letter to the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) asking that the lOC 
be covered by the organization’s anti-corruption convention. Some members of the 
Senate Commerce Committee as well as the Mitchell Commission urged the IOC to 
find ways it could be covered by the US’s Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. After con- 
sultations, we determined a direct application to the OECD would be the best ap- 
proach for the IOC, as we could circumvent the need to apply to each of the OECD’s 
member nations one by one. 

At this point, I would like to thank the members of the Mitchell Commission, es- 
pecially Senator Mitchell and Ken Duberstein, who have made themselves available 
to meet with us and provide input on how they feel the IOC reform efforts should 
be directed. In this same vein, I would like to say we appreciate the interest this 
Committee and your Senate colleagues have taken in the reform of the IOC. 

Host City Selection Process 

Perhaps the most important reforms in terms of procedure are the fundamental 
changes being contemplated for the host city selection process. IOC Vice President 
Anita DeFrantz, who was the chairman of the IOC 2000 working group addressing 
this area, is here to provide detailed testimony on the proposed changes to the proc- 
ess. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I hope in the time provided I was able to give you and your col- 
leagues a basic understanding of how substantial a reform effort is underway at the 
lOC. Senator Mitchell has commented that the reforms his commission rec- 
ommended alone would be hard enough to implement, and IOC 2000 has a much 
broader mandate to review all aspects of the IOC. 

I respectfully submit that the IOC is undergoing a reform process that is unprece- 
dented in both scope and pace for a 105-year-old, multicultural organization. Let me 
repeat: the IOC leadership is fully committed to ensuring the reform efforts growing 
out of this crisis result in a fully renovated IOC that will be better able to lead and 
serve the Olympic Movement. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement. I look forward to taking your 
questions following the testimony of Ms. DeFrantz and Mr. Easton. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. As you may have heard, we have those 
buzzes and lights that indicate that we have a vote on the House 
floor so we’re going to temporarily recess and we’ll come back 
promptly at 2 for Ms. DeFrantz. Thank you. 

[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Upton. There are members who are trying to sneak a sand- 
wich and do a number of things. A number of subcommittees are 
meeting. But I think we’ll continue. Mr. Garrard, thank you very 
much for your testimony. Ms. DeFrantz, we’ll begin with you. Wel- 
come. 


TESTIMONY OF ANITA L. DeFRANTZ 

Ms. DeFrantz. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify today on a topic of great impor- 
tance to me. I also want to thank you and the members of the com- 
mittee for the constructive dialog of the International Olympic 
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Committee. My name is Anita L. DeFrantz, I’m an executive com- 
mittee member of the U.S. Olympic Committee. I’m Vice President 
of the International Rowing Federation, FISA, and I’m Vice Presi- 
dent of the International Olympic Committee. 

My involvement in the Olympic movement has been continuous 
since I first rowed for the U.S. Olympic team. I am an Olympian. 
I represented our country in the games of the 21st Olympiad in 
Montreal in 1976 and I’m proud to say we were able to win a 
bronze medal that year in rowing. I was also a member of the 1980 
Olympic team which was not allowed to compete in Moscow. Since 
then I have served in a various — a variety of volunteer positions 
within the USOC. I also worked as a vice president for the Los An- 
geles Olympic organizing committee which put on the 1984 Olym- 
pic Games in Los Angeles and I was elected to the IOC in 1986. 
Today my work is as President of the Amateur Athletic Foundation 
of Los Angeles, which is the legacy of the 1984 Olympic Games. 

I have stayed involved with the Olympic movement because I be- 
lieve in what the Olympic movement stands for, which is, as writ- 
ten in the Olympic charter, building a peaceful and better world by 
educating youth through sport, practiced without discrimination of 
any type of any kind and in the Olympic spirit, which requires mu- 
tual understanding with a spirit of friendship and fair play. 

Most people think of the Olympic movement only when they 
watch the games every 2 years. While the games do bring together 
the world in a celebration of human excellence, it’s what the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee does to promote international sport 
leading up to and in between the games that makes me proud to 
be a member of the IOC. 

Through the moneys generated from the sale of broadcasting 
rights worldwide and worldwide sponsorships, the International 
Olympic Committee helps fund training programs to enhance the 
national sports organizations around the world. The programs seek 
not only to prepare athletes to compete in the Olympic Games but 
also to train their coaches in the latest techniques and to teach the 
national sports administrators to better manage their country’s 
sports programs. 

As a result of these programs, athletes who could not afford the 
training much less the airplane ticket to the games now compete 
alongside their peers from wealthier nations. Due to the success of 
these programs, we now have athletes from 199 National Olympic 
Committees participating in the Olympic Games and I’m happy to 
say that more than 40 percent of those athletes are women. 

There is a whole list of programs which are undertaken under 
Olympic — what we call Olympic solidarity. There are programs for 
administrators, for coaches, for athletes, sport for all, women in 
sports, sport and the environment, Olympafirca, and these pro- 
grams are funded through our sponsorship. I must also point out 
that the U.S. Olympic Committee and their four U.S. athletes are 
major beneficiaries of the moneys generated through the worldwide 
sale of broadcast rights and sponsorships. 

From the IOC’s worldwide sponsorship program, the TOP pro- 
gram, the first 20 percent of revenues are distributed directly to 
the USOC. The first 10 percent of television rights, U.S. television 
rights goes directly to the United States regardless of where the 
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games are held. Perhaps it is because I am so proud of the work 
of the International Olympic Committee that I am so disappointed 
about what we have learned during this past year. It is also why 
I have given so much of my time to help advance the reform proc- 
ess. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to assure you the process for selecting 
the host cities in the future will be dramatically different from the 
recent past. Following the revelation of problems with the 2002 bid 
process, the IOC took immediate action. An inquiry panel was im- 
mediately formed to examine the actions of IOC members who had 
abused their trust. Ten members resigned or were expelled from 
the organization. Ten others were warned. The IOC president then 
put in place a reform process with the development of a new in- 
terim procedure for selecting the 2006 Olympic Winter Games site, 
the creation of an independent and permanent Ethics Commission 
and the IOC 2000 Reform Commission. 

Recognizing the urgent need for action on the bid process, the 
system for the selection of the 2006 Olympic Winter Games was 
immediately changed. Under that interim system, gifts and visits 
were prohibited and a selection college chose two finalist cities. The 
winner was elected by secret ballot cast by each member of the 
IOC. 

If the reform process goes forward as planned, the host city of 
the 2008 games will be elected through an even more thorough and 
improved selection process. 

Although the Ethics Commission has existed for only 6 months, 
it has already made an impact on the future host site selection 
process through the ethics code it drafted. The members of the 
International Olympic Committee adopted this code in June. You 
should note the code lays out ethical standards for the interaction 
of the members of the International Olympic Committee with the 
members of the bid committees, and the National Olympic Commit- 
tees. Second, it limits gifts to those of nominal value; third, it lim- 
its hospitality to that of the prevailing local customs. The new eth- 
ics code will be enforced by the independent Ethics Commission of 
which Senator Baker is a member. 

With the ethics code as the backdrop, the IOC 2000 Reform Com- 
mission is revising the process by which the International Olympic 
Committee will elect future Olympic host cities. First we have pro- 
posed changes to make clear the responsibilities of the National 
Olympic Committees in the bidding process. We found through the 
Mitchell report that there was no legal leverage over the bid com- 
mittees and no mechanisms to compel the National Olympic Com- 
mittees to assert closer control over the activities of the bidding 
committees. Second, we will add a new phase to the process called 
the bid acceptance phase. In the past, any National Olympic Com- 
mittee could propose a city and that city would be declared a can- 
didate for the games. In the future, the IOC with the assistance of 
technical experts, athletes, representatives of international federa- 
tions, and National Olympic Committees will screen the cities to 
determine whether that city can be considered a candidate to host 
the games in question. 

After the bids are accepted — I’m sorry, a very important step at 
that point is that there will be a contractual relationship with the 
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bid cities. The leverage that was not in place in the past will be 
there in the future. 

After the bids are accepted, they’ll go through a more thorough 
evaluation process. The third major change. The International 
Olympic Committee has long studied the qualifications of the bid 
through the work of the evaluation commission. However, we have 
recommended the expansion of that commission to involve more 
technical consultants, athletes, and other representatives of the 
federations and National Olympic Committees. 

Under the previous system after the distribution of the evalua- 
tion reports, the IOC members would visit the cities. The executive 
committee of the IOC 2000 reform has recommended that we elimi- 
nate the member visits to the bid cities which would be the fourth 
major change. If the number of candidate cities is too large at this 
point the IOC executive board would have the authority to limit 
that field. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you will see that the International Olym- 
pic Committee has been working to reform one of our most impor- 
tant procedures. Choosing the site of the next Olympic Games is 
a serious responsibility, as it determines where the dreams of fu- 
ture Olympians will be realized. We are making sure that the 
choice is being made under the best circumstances. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Anita L. DeFrantz follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Anita L. DeFrantz, Vice President, International 

Olympic Committee 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify today on a topic of great importance to me. I also want to thank 
you and other Members of your Committee for the constructive dialogue with the 
International Olympic Committee. 

My name is Anita L. DeFrantz, and I am an executive committee member of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee (USOC) and a vice president of the International Olympic 
Committee (IOC). I am also vice president of the International Rowing Federation, 
FISA. I am an Oljnnpian. I represented our country at the Games of the XXI Olym- 
piad in Montreal in 1976 and was proud to win a Bronze Medal in rowing. I also 
was a member of the 1980 US Olympic team that did not get a chance to compete 
in the Moscow Olympic Games. 

My involvement in the Olympic Movement has been continuous since I first rowed 
for the US Olympic team. I have served in various volunteer positions within the 
USOC. I worked as a vice president for the Los Angeles Olympic Committee for the 
1984 Olympic Games. I was elected to the IOC in 1986. I am currently employed 
as president of the Amateur Athletic Foundation of Los Angeles. 

I have stayed involved because I believe in what the Olympic Movement stands 
for, which as written in the Olympic Charter is, “. . . building a peaceful and better 
world by educating youth through sport, practiced without discrimination of any 
kind and in the Olympic spirit, which requires mutual understanding with a spirit 
of friendship and fair play.” 


the OLYMPIC MOVEMENT 

Most people think of the Olympic Movement as the Games they watch every two 
years. \^ile the Games do bring the world together in a celebration of human excel- 
lence, it is what the International Olympic Committee does to promote international 
sport leading up to the Games that makes me proud to be a member of the IOC. 

Through the monies generated from the sale of broadcasting rights and world- 
wide sponsors, the International Olympic Committee helps fund training programs 
to enhance the national sports organizations around the world. The programs seek 
not only to prepare athletes to compete in the Olympics hut also to train their 
coaches in the latest techniques and to teach the national sporting administrators 
to better manage their countries’ sports programs. As a result of these programs, 
athletes who could not afford the training, much less the airplane ticket to the 
Games, now compete alongside their peers from wealthier nations. Partly due to the 
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success of these programs, we now have athletes from 199 national Olympic commit- 
tees participating in the Olympic Games, and I am happy to say that more than 
40 percent of the athletes are women. 

The goal is to ensure both today’s and tomorrow’s athletes from all nations con- 
tinue to compete on the world stage. 

Among these programs are: 

• For Administrators 

• Assistance to Continental Associations 

• Grants for NOC operating costs 

• Preparation for and participation in the Olympic Games 

• International Olympic Academy 

• Programs with the Medical Commission 

• Training for sports administrators 

• For Coaches 

• Olympic scholarships for coaches 

• For athletes 

• Preparation for and participation in the Olympic Games 

• Sydney 2000 programs 

• Olympic scholarships for young, promising athletes 

• Programs with IFs 

• For sport in general 

• Sport for All 

• Women in Sport 

• Sport and Environment 

• Olympafirca 

The United States Olympic Committee, and therefore the U.S. athletes, are major 
beneficiaries of monies generated through the world-wide sale of television rights 
and sponsorships. From the IOC’s corporate sponsorship program, the TOP pro- 
gram, the first 20% of revenues are distributed directly to the USOO. And, no mat- 
ter where the Olympic games are held, 10% of the U.S. television rights fee goes 
directly to the USOC. 

INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE ACTION IN RESPONSE TO RECENT CRISIS 

Perhaps it is because I am so proud of the work of the International Olympic 
Committee that I am so disappointed about what we have learned during this past 
year. It is also why I have given so much of my time to help advance the reform 
process. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to assure you the process for selecting the host cities 
in the future will be dramatically different from the recent past. 

Following the revelation of problems with the 2002 bid process, the International 
Olympic Committee took immediate action. An enquiry panel was formed to exam- 
ine the actions of IOC members who had abused their trust. Ten IOC members have 
resigned or have been expelled as members. 

The IOC President immediately put in place a reform process with the formation 
of the IOC 2000 Reform Commission and a permanent and independent Ethics Com- 
mission. 

One of the goals of the IOC 2000 Reform Commission is to examine the bid proc- 
ess and make recommendations for change. I was appointed chair of this working 
group. 


2006 HOST CITY ELECTION PROCESS 

Recognizing the urgent need for action on the bid process, the system for the se- 
lection of the 2006 Winter Games was immediately changed. Under that interim 
system, gifts and visits were prohibited and a selection college chose two finalist cit- 
ies. The winner was elected by secret ballot cast by each member of the IOC. If the 
reform process goes as planned, the host city of the 2008 Olympic Games will be 
elected through an even more thorough and improved selection process. 

ETHICS commission’s IMPACT ON HOST CITY ELECTION PROCESS 

Although the Ethics Commission has existed only for six months, it already has 
made an impact on the future host site selection process through the Ethics Code 
it drafted. The members of the International Olympic Committee adopted this Code 
in June. With your permission, I would like to enter it into the record. First, you 
should note the code lays out ethical standards for the interaction of members of 
the International Olympic Committee with members of bid committees and national 
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Olympic committees. Second, it limits gifts to those of nominal value. Third, it limits 
hospitality to that of the prevailing local customs. 

The new Ethics Code, enforced by the independent Ethics Commission of which 
Senator Baker is a member, will govern the behavior of all involved in the host city 
election process. 

IOC 2000 REFORM TO THE HOST CITY ELECTION PROCESS 

With the Ethics Code as the backdrop, the IOC 2000 Reform Commission is revis- 
ing the process by which the International Ol3Tnpic Committee will elect future 
Olympic host cities. We have devised a process that will work well into the future 
and address the issues with which this Committee is concerned. 

First, we have proposed changes to make clear the responsibilities of the national 
Olympic committees in the bidding process. We found, as did the Mitchell Report, 
that there was no legal leverage over the bid committees and no mechanism to com- 
pel the national Olympic committees to assert closer control over the activities of 
the bidding cities. The Olympic Charter clearly states that the national Olympic 
committees are responsible for the bid city they propose. As we have found, there 
was a varying degree of involvement in both the initial preparation and ongoing 
oversight of the bid cities. The proposed procedure will mandate that involvement. 

Secondly, we will have a new phase, called the bid acceptance phase. In the past, 
any national Olympic committee could propose a city and that city would be de- 
clared a candidate city for the Games. In the future, the IOC with the assistance 
of technical experts, athletes, and representatives of International Federations and 
NOCs will screen cities to determine whether that city can be considered a can- 
didate to host the Games in question. This step will assess whether there is the nec- 
essary infrastructure to host the Games in place now or can be reasonably expected 
in seven years time. If not, the city will be encouraged to work toward improving 
its chances for the future. 

After the bids are accepted, they will go through a more thorough evaluation proc- 
ess — the third major change to the system. The International Olympic Committee 
always has studied the qualifications of the bid through the work of the Evaluation 
Commission; however, we have recommended the expansion of the Evaluation Com- 
mission to involve more technical consultants, athletes, and representatives of the 
International Federations and NOCs. The added input will provide a more thorough 
evaluation. 

Under the previous system, after the distribution of the evaluation reports, the 
members of the IOC would have visited the cities. The executive committee of the 
IOC 2000 Reform has recommended that we eliminate the member visits to the bid 
cities — the fourth major change. 

At this point, if the number of candidate city is too large, the IOC Executive 
Board will reduce the field to a manageable number on the basis of the Evaluation 
Report. It will then present those candidates to the membership for the final vote. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you will see that the International Olympic Committee has 
been working to reform one of our most important procedures. Choosing the site of 
the next Olympic Games is a serious responsibility, as it determines where the 
dreams of future Olympians will realized. We are making sure the choice is made 
under the best circumstances. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I’m happy to take ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Mr. Easton? 

STATEMENT OF JAMES L. EASTON 

Mr. Easton. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is James L. Easton. Before I start, I would like to ask you 
if the four documents that we brought could be a part of the record. 

Mr. Upton. Without objection they will be made part of the 
record in their entirety. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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IOC Reform 


toe Ethics Commission 

The IOC membership voied to create the IOC Ethics Commission at its 108"' Session in Lausanne in 
March 1999. The Ethics Commission is charged with ensuring ethical standards for IOC members are 
clear, applied, and enforced. 

Members 

The Commission is headed by Judge Keba Mbaye, former vice president of the International 
Court of Justice and an IOC member since 1973. He is joined on the Commission by five 
independent, international personalities: 

> Howard Baker, former U.S. Senator 

> Javier Perez de Cuellar, former United Nations Secretary General 

> Robert Badinter, former President of the French Constitution Court 

> Kurt Furgler, former Swiss President 

> Charmaine Crooks, a five-time Olympian from Canada 

IOC members Kevan Gosper, former chairman and CEO, Shell Australia, former Melbourne city 
executive, and silver medallist, and Chiharu Igaya, member of corporate boards and silver 
medallist, also serve on the Commission. 

RESULTS TO Date 

The Commission’s initial work resulted in tlie adoption of a Code of Ethics and changes to the 
Olympic Charter at the 109"' Session in June 1999. 

The IOC Code of Ethics will govern the actions of IOC members and that of officials of 
candidate cities for the Olympic Games and Organizing Committees of the Games (OCOGs) as 
they interact with IOC members . Specifically, the new Code limits gifts to items of nominal 
value and hospitality to the prevailing customs in the host country. 

The amendments to the Charter enhanced and clarified the powers of the IOC Executive Board 
to sanction and suspend members for unethical behavior. 


IOC 2000 Reform Commission 

The IOC is on schedule to enact fundamental reforms on December 12, 1999. The March 108'’' Session 
also created a reform commission with a broad mandate to review all facets of the organization, including 
its structures, rules, procedures, and host city selection process. 


MEMBERS 

IOC 2000’s general membership of 80 is led by a 26-member Executive Committee, comprised 
equally of IOC members and external personalities. (Of the thirteen external personalities on 
the Executive Committee, five are from the United States.) IOC 2000’s general membership 
includes top leaders of international sports organizations, senior business executives, 
academics, sponsor and television broadcast partner representatives, and internationally-known 
public figures. 
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The IOC 2000 Commission also includes the ten members ofihe IOC Athletes Commission elected 
by their peers during the last Summer and Winter Olympic Games. 

Among ihe members are; Boutros Boutros-Ghali, former UN secretary general; Henry 
Kissinger, former US secretary of state; Paul Allaire, chairman. Xerox; Michel Barnier, 

French senator, Dick Ebersoi, chairnmi, NBC Sports; Peter Ueberroth, former Olympic 
Games organizer and Major League Baseball commissioner; and Thomas Stoltenberg, former 
Norwegian Foreign Minister. 

Results to Date 

The reform commission is entering the stage where it is beginning to finalize the 
recommendations it will submit to the IOC membership in December. The general membership 
met on June i and 2, and its three working groups have met three times since Chen. 

The three IOC working groups ' preliminary recommendations include inviting current 
Olympians elected by their peers to become IOC members, enhancing the organization 's 
financial and operational transparency, lowering the age limit, setting a term of service after 
which reelection to the IOC is required, and eliminating or restricting member visits to bid 
cities. 

Remaii^ing Schedule 

The IOC 2000 Commission will meet October 30 and 31 in Lausanne to finalize its 
recommendations for reform. The recommendations will be made public at that time. IOC 
members will review and vote on this set of final recommendations at the IOC Session on 
December 11 and 12. 


Increased Transparency 

The IOC has published its financial accounts according to international accounting practices and opened 
to the media the plenary sessions of the IOC 2000 Commission and, for the first time, the annual 
meeting of the membership, the 109‘" Session in Seoul. 


Interim Procedure for the 

Election of the Host City of the 2006 Olympic Winter Games 

In response to the events surrounding the election of Salt Lake City to host the 2002 Olympic Winter 
Games, the IOC at the 108'" Session instituted an interim election procedure for the 2006 Winter 
Games. Under this interim procedure, gifts and member visits to bid cities were banned and an 
selection college was instituted to choose the two finalist cities from the field of six. At the 109'" 
Session, Turin. Italy, topped Sion, Switzerland, for the right to host the Games. IOC 2000 is 
developing recommendations for a new, permanent procedure. 


Expulsions and Sanctions 

FoUoviiiigan internal invest igaiion, the IOC expelled six members during the 108"^ Session. Four under 
investigation resigned, and one passed away. Ten other members received warnings. 

September 28, 1999 


IOC Reform 


Pages 
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IOC Code of Ethics 


Preamble 

The International Olympic Committee and each of its members, the candidate cities for 
the Olympic Games, the Organizing Committees of the Olympic Games and the 
National Olympic Committees concerned (hereinafter "the Olympic parties") restate 
their commitment to the Olympic Charter and in particular its fundamental principles. 
The Olympic parties affirm their loyalty to the Olympic ideal inspired by Pierre de 
Coubertin. 

Consequently, within the organization of the Olympic Games, the Olympic parties 
undertake to respect, and ensure respect of the following rules: 

I. Dignity 

1 . Safeguarding the dignity of the individual is a fundamental requirement of 
Olympism. 

2. There shall be no discrimination between participants on the basis of race, sex, 
ethnic origin, religion, philosophical or political opinion, marital stams or other 
grounds. 

3. No practice constituting any form of physical or mental injury to the participants 
will be tolerated. All doping practices at all levels are strictly prohibited. The 
provisions against doping in the Olympic Movement Anti-Doping Code shall be 
scrupulously observed. 

4. All forms of harassment against participants, be it physical, mental, professional 
or sexual, are prohibited. 

5. The Olympic parties shall guarantee the athletes conditions of safety, well-being 
and medical care favourable to their physical and mental equilibrium. 


II. Integrity 

1. The Olympic parties or their representatives shall not, directly or indirectly, 
solicit, accept or offer any concealed remuneration, commission, benefit or 
service of any nature connected with the organization of the Olympic Games. 

2. Only gifts of nominal value, in accordance with prevailing local customs, may 
be given or accepted by the Olympic parties, as a mark of respect or friendship. 
Any other gift must be passed on to the organization of which the beneficiary is 
a member. 
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3. The hospitality shown to the members and staff of the Olympic parties, and the 
persons accompanying them, shall not exceed the standards prevailing in the 
host country. 

4. The Olympic parties shall avoid any conflict of interest between the organization 
to which they belong and any other organization within the Olympic Movement. 
If a conflict of interest arises, or if there is a danger of this happening, the 
parties concerned must inform the IOC Executive Board, which will take 
appropriate measures. 

5. The Olympic parties shall use due care and diligence in fulfilling their mission. 
They must not act in a manner likely to tarnish the reputation of the Olympic 
Movement. 

6. The Olympic parties must not be involved with firms or persons whose activity 
is inconsistent with the principles set out in the Olympic Charter and the present 
Code. 

7. The Olympic parties shall neither give nor accept instructions to vote or 
intervene in a given manner within the organs of the IOC. 

III. Resources 

1 . The resources of the Olympic parties may be used only for Olympic purposes. 

' 2 . The income and expenditure of the Olympic parties shall be recorded in their 
accounts, which must be maintained in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting principles. These accounts will be checked by an independent 
auditor. They may be subjected to auditing by an expert designated by the IOC 
Executive Board, 

3. The Olympic parties recognize the significant contribution that broadcasters, 
sponsors, partners and other supporters of sports events make to the 
development and prestige of the Olympic Games throughout the world. 

However, such support must be in a form consistent with the rules of sport and 
the principles defined in the Olympic Charter and the present Code. They must 
not interfere in the running of sports institutions. The organization and staging 
of sports competitions is the exclusive responsibility of the independent sports 
organizations recognized by the IOC. 

IV. Candidatures 

The Olympic parties shall in all points respect the IOC Manual for cities bidding 
to host the Olympic Games. Candidate cities shall, inter alia, refrain from 
approaching another party, or a third authority, with a view to obtaining any 
financial or political support inconsistent with the provisions of such Manual. 


IOC Code of Ethics 
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V. Relation with States 

1 . The Olympic parties shall work to maintain harmonious relations with state 
authorities, in accordance with the principle of universality and of political 
neutrality of the Olympic Games. However, the spirit of humanism, fraternity 
and respect for individuals which inspires the Olympic ideal requires the 
governments of countries that are to host the Olympic Games to undertake that 
their countries will scrupulously respect the fundamental principles of the 
Olympic Charter and the present Code. 

2. The Olympic parties are free to play a role in the public life of the states to 
which they belong. They may not, however, engage in any activity or follow 
any ideology inconsistent with the principles and rules defined in the Olympic 
Charter or set out in the present Code. 

3. The Olympic parties shall endeavour to protect the environment on the occasion 
of any events they organize. In the context of the Olympic Games, they 
undertake to uphold generally accepted standards for environmental protection. 

VI. Confidentiality 

The Olympic parties shall not disclose information entrusted to them in 
confidence. Disclosure of information must not be for personal gain or benefit, 
nor be undertaken maliciously to damage the reputation of any person or 
organization. 

VII. Implementation 

1. The Olympic parties shall see to it that the principles and rules of the Olympic 
Charter and the present Code are applied. 

2. The Olympic parties shall notify the Ethics Commission of any breach of the 
present Code. 

3. Each year, the Ethics Commission will submit to the IOC President and 
Executive Board a report on the application of the present Code, noting any 
breaches of its rules. The Commission will propose to the IOC Executive Board 
sanctions which might be taken against those responsible. 

4. The Ethics Commission may set out the provisions for the implementation of the 
present Code in a set of bye-laws. 
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Proposed New Olympic Host City Election Procedure 
Major Steps 


♦ IOC invites NOCs to propose cities interested in bidding for the next Olympic Games 
approximately two years before the host city election 

♦ NOCs identify which cities they will sponsor based on their own selection process 

♦ NOCs submit letter designating their interested cities to the IOC 

4 IOC screens the interested cities through a bid acceptance procedure 

4 IOC announces qualified candidate cities 

4 IOC signs agreement covering all obligations and responsibilities with the candidate cities 
and their NOCs 

4 Candidate cities submit bid book, which includes a binding proposal for the production of the 
Games, approximately one year before the host city election 

4 IOC administration reviews the bid books and makes a report that will be available to the 
Evaluation Commission 

4 IOC names the members of Evaluation Commission 

4 IOC Evaluation Commission reviews bid books and visits cities 

4 IOC Evaluation Commission develops report based on visits and bid books 

4 If there are too many candidates to present to the IOC Session, the IOC Executive Board 
selects a smaller number of finalists based on the report of the Evaluation Commission 


4 Candidate cities make presentations to the IOC Session 


4 IOC Session elects host site 
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IOC Crisis 


Initial Revelation 

In late-November 1998, the Salt Lake City media reported that the Salt Lake City Bid Committee 
allegedly had funded the education of an IOC member’s daughter. 


IOC Initial Reaction 

On December 1 , 1 998, the IOC President requested the IOC Juridical Commission to review the 
issue of the alleged scholarship. The Juridical Commission recommended the appointment of an 
ad hoc commission to investigate the circumstances related to the Salt Lake City bid. On 
December 11, 1998, the IOC Executive Board appointed this Commission, led by IOC Vice 
President Dick Pound of Canada. 


Scope of IOC Investigation 

The IOC was the first organization to call for inquiry. The IOC Executive Board expanded the 
investigation to include host city selections from as far back as 1990, including Atlanta and Salt 
Lake City, The IOC President wrote to each bid committee or National Olympic Committee 
responsible for those bids requesting evidence of IOC member wrongdoing. The ad hoc 
Commission investigated tangible, credible evidence supplied as a result. 


SLOC AND USOC Investigations 

After the initiation of the IOC investigations, both the Sait Lake Organizing Committee (SLOC) 
and the United States Olympic Committee (USOC) launched investigations. SLOC Board of 
Ethics’ investigation revealed more allegations of wrongdoing, which were taken up by the IOC 
ad hoc Commission. The USOC’s Ethics Commission, led by former Senator Mitchell, revealed 
what it thought were deficiencies in the USOC’s and IOC’s procedures. The IOC is addressing 
the issues brought forward by the "Mitchell Report" in its reform process. 

IOC Adjudicative Action at the 108th Session 

As a result of the IOC investigation, the IOC Session (general assembly) voted to expel six 
members. Four under investigation resigned before this time, and one died. Ten other members 
received warnings. The further investigation into the two “most severely” warned members were 
tabled pending new evidence 

IOC Reform Action AT the 108th Session 

Also at the lOS'*' Session, the IOC took major steps toward reform. First, it enhanced its 
transparency by publishing its financial accounts in accordance to international practices. Second, 
it changed the process for selecting the host city for the 2006 Winter Olympics. Third, it 
authorized the formation of an Ethics Commission. Fourth, it called for the creation of a reform 
commission, IOC 2000, to study and recommend changes to the IOC structure, procedures, and 
rules before the end of the year. 


September 28. 1999 
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Mr. Easton. Thank you. Together with Ms. Anita DeFrantz, I 
have the honor of representing the IOC in the United States. I 
would like to thank you for the opportunity to address the com- 
mittee and for your concerns of the Olympic movement and the 
athletes we represent. 

Briefly, my background is I’m chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of James D. Easton, Inc., a manufacturer of sports equipment. 
I’m also president of the International Archery Federation, FITA. 
And I was elected president of that association in 1989 and have 
been reelected for my third term. My previous involvement with 
the Olympics goes back to 1976 when I filmed the archery competi- 
tion as the official film maker for archery at that Olympic Games. 

My next involvement was in the organization and operation of 
the 1984 Olympic Games in Los Angeles, where I served as mayor 
of the Olympic village for athletes at UCLA and also was a com- 
missioner of the archery competition. 

As an IOC member of the United States, I also serve on the man- 
agement committee of the Salt Lake Olympic organizing committee 
and the executive committee of the U.S. Olympic Committee. 

From September 1995, when I was elected to the IOC, through 
1996, I also served on the Atlanta committee for the Olympic 
Games, on their executive board. International sports federations 
are one of the three pillars of the Olympic movement. We are the 
guardians of our respective sports. We promote and develop the 
sports internationally. We set the rules for competition internation- 
ally so those rules are consistent. We train the judges to enforce 
those rules and we sanction and oversee competitions internation- 
ally, including the Olympic Games. In short, we make sure our 
rules are fairly applied and our athletes are protected and our 
sport grows. 

Although FITA is one of the smaller international sports federa- 
tions, I consider this an advantage as I am able to get to know 
many of the competitors on a personal level. This connection with 
the athletes along with my lifelong love for the sport of archery 
keeps me focused on the most important part of the Olympic move- 
ment: The athletes. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. I’m strongly in 
favor of reforming the IOC to prevent any future occurrences of in- 
appropriate actions by bid committees and IOC members. 

I understand that proposals are being considered by the new IOC 
Ethics Commission and the IOC 2000 Commission. These proposals 
will be presented in early December at the extraordinary session 
of the IOC and I look forward at that time devoting on these nec- 
essary — voting on these necessary reforms and also committed to 
help convince other IOC members that they should vote for them 
also. 

We must not and will not fail the Olympic movement. I’m grate- 
ful that the IOC has given me the opportunity to work for the ath- 
letes across the globe, and I look forward to continuing my efforts 
on their behalf. 

Before I close. I’d just like to make another statement, a personal 
statement, that I’m troubled by the statements that have been 
made here today that all IOC members are guilty or have been 
guilty of accepting or requesting excessive gifts. From my personal 
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experience, I have not seen that. I can state that these statements 
are not true and I believe they unfairly condemn many IOC mem- 
bers who have a high level of ethics and would not do many of the 
things that had happened in the past. And I just wanted to say 
that because there are many of us who do fit that mold and it is 
I believe unfair that every one of us is condemned with that same 
unethical activity. 

I’d like to thank you and I would be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you have. 

[The prepared statement of James L. Easton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of James L. Easton, Member, International Olympic 

Committee 

Chairman Upton, Members of the Committee, my name is James L. Easton. To- 
gether with Anita DeFrantz, I have the honor of representing the International 
Olympic Committee (IOC) in the United States. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address this Committee and for your interest 
for and concern with the Olympic Movement and the athletes that we represent. 

Briefly, my background is as follows. I am Chairman and CEO of Jas. D. Easton, 
Inc. (Easton). We manufacture sporting goods equipment. In addition to being a 
member of the IOC, which I have had the privilege of being since 1994, I am also 
the President of the Federation Internationale de Tir a I’Arc (FITA) otherwise 
known as the International Archery Federation. I was first elected to this post in 
1989 and am currently serving my third term as president. My involvement with 
the Olympic Games goes back to the organization and operation of the 1984 Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles. In addition to other duties, I had the privilege of serving 
as the Mayor of UCLA Olympic Village and as Commissioner of the Archery Com- 
petition. 

As an IOC member in the United States, I also serve on the USOC Executive 
Board and am I a member of the Management Committee of the Salt Lake Olympic 
Organizing Committee (SLOC). From the time of my election to the IOC until 1996, 
I also served on the Executive Board of the Atlanta Committee for the Olympic 
Games (ACOG). 

The international federations are an important part of the Olympic Movement. 
We are, in effect, the guardians of our respective sports. We promote all aspects of 
our sports, assure that the rules are applied evenly and fairly and oversee the con- 
duct of our sanctioned competitions, including the Olympic Games. In short, we 
make sure that our athletes are protected and the welfare of the sport is safe- 
guarded. 

Although FITA is one of the smaller International Federations, I consider this an 
advantage, as I have been privileged to get to know many of the competitors on a 
personal level. It is this connection with the athletes, along with my life-long love 
for the sport of archery, that keeps me focused on what really matters in the Olym- 
pic movement: the athletes and the Games. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am strongly in favor of reforming 
the IOC to prevent any future occurrences of inappropriate actions by bid commit- 
tees or by IOC members. I understand that proposals are being considered by the 
new IOC Ethics Commission and the IOC 2000 Commission. These proposals will 
be presented to the IOC Executive Committee and then to the full IOC membership 
in early December 1999. I look forward to voting on these necessary reforms in De- 
cember, and have personally committed to working diligently to secure the nec- 
essary approval of two-thirds of my IOC colleagues. We must not and will not fail 
the Olympic Movement. 

I am grateful that the IOC has given me the opportunity to work for the athletes 
across the globe, and I look forward to continuing my efforts on their behalf. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Upton. That was perfect timing with the clock. Again, I ap- 
preciate all of you being here, particularly Mr. Garrard, whose 
international travel has been able to bring him before this sub- 
committee today and you’ll be here, as I understand it, again in De- 
cember with Mr. Samaranch. So we very much appreciate that. 
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We have a number of questions. First of all, I guess Ms. 
DeFrantz, Mr. Easton, it’s my understanding, correct me if I’m 
wrong, but in the past you have been voting members of the selec- 
tion committee; is that correct? Ms. DeFrantz, have you cast a vote 
in favor of one city or another in past Olympics and if so, which 
ones? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Since I was elected to the IOC in 1986, I did not 
vote in that election. I was elected at the end of the session, al- 
though I’m pictured as a part of the session. 

Mr. Upton. With which Olympics have you helped select as a 
member of the voting body? 

Ms. DeFrantz. From — in 1988 we elected the site of the 1994 
Olympic Winter Games. In 1990 we selected the site of the 1996 
Olympic Games. In 1991 we selected the site of the 1998 Olympic 
Winter Games. In 1993 we selected the site of the 2000 Olympic 
Games and in 1995 we selected the site of the 2002 Olympic Win- 
ter Games and this year we selected the site of the 2006. 

Mr. Upton. So you have been present for six votes of the cities 
and throughout all that, you were aware, were you not, of the $200 
gift rule that was in place I believe for all of those? Is that correct? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Mr. Chairman, the rules changed a little bit, but 
essentially that is correct. 

Mr. Upton. Were you ever in a position where you saw cities 
come to you and offer gifts that exceeded the $200 gift rule? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Mr. Chairman, I had a particular approach to 
this. I believed that my responsibility was to find out from every 
bid city what they were going to provide for the athletes. So I al- 
ways ask for technical information. Gifts were not of interest to me. 
I paid no attention to them and indeed I usually left them in the 
room if they came to me. 

Mr. Upton. So you were never — yes or no. Were you offered gifts 
that exceeded $200? 

Ms. DeFrantz. I don’t know because I didn’t accept gifts. 

Mr. Upton. You accepted no gifts but the question was were you 
offered gifts? Were there gifts that were offered to you that you 
might have turned down that were in excess of $200? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Mr. Chairman, it’s difficult for me to answer. If 
I didn’t open a box or look at a gift, I can’t tell whether it was over 
$200 or not but I can tell you that I understood that the rule was 
gifts were okay as long as they were under $200. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Easton, were you ever in a position to also vote 
on the selectionsite of cities? 

Mr. Easton. Yes, I was. I voted on the 2002 Winter Games and 
I voted on the 2004 Summer Games. 

Mr. Upton. Did you ever have a member from another — from the 
United States or any other country ever come to you and offer you 
a gift in excess of $200? 

Mr. Easton. Not that I was ever aware of. They never looked to 
me like that they exceeded that value. Like Anita DeFrantz, most 
of them were things you didn’t want to take home. I left many of 
them in the rooms. 

Mr. Upton. I remember when Congress was under a great exam- 
ination a few years ago and in reference to your closing statement 
as part of your testimony, one bad apple can spoil the whole bunch. 
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And certainly no one is accusing you or anyone else specifically of 
abuse. But one of the things that we did when Congress was under 
attack was to pass a very strict ethics rule and in fact for a good 
part of the last number of years, there in essence has been a no 
gift rule all together. Maybe a T-shirt and a baseball hat but not 
a meal where you could sit down, and as part of the enforcing 
mechanism we have an ethics committee that’s bipartisan. It’s 
equal in numbers. A number of members in fact missed votes last 
week on the Dingell-Norwood HMO bill because they were meeting 
to discuss and review at least one case before them but that ethics 
committee works, I think, in most cases pretty well. I know that 
the Senate has one, too. Would you say that even though that $200 
gift ban was in place that because there was no ethics committee 
until now recommended before the IOC that that was what may 
have rendered it somewhat infective? 

Ms. DeFrantz. There were two parts that made it ineffective. 
Certainly having no Ethics Commission was a huge problem but 
equally important there was no leverage. There was no contractual 
relationship with the bidding city and we intend to change that so 
that there will be such a relationship and so that the bidding city, 
the National Olympic Committee as well as the IOC members will 
be under the guidance of the Ethics Commission. 

Mr. Upton. I have a followup question but I’m going to adhere 
to this clock. 

Mr. Klink. 

Mr. Klink. Let me first start off with Mr. Easton. I don’t know 
if you were in the room for my opening statement, but my con- 
cluding paragraph was, let me conclude by saying that while some 
within the IOC have strayed from the Olympic movement, from 
what the Olympic movement should be about, and have sadly used 
the bid process to seek personal award, most have not and are ex- 
tremely hard working and dedicated individuals. In fact, I believe 
the vast makeup of the IOC care very deeply about the health and 
the integrity of the games. You might have missed that. 

Mr. Easton. I appreciate that statement. 

Mr. Klink. You may not appreciate that because there are some 
questions that have to be asked of all of you. And that is, if you 
are hard working individuals, and I believe you are, and all of this 
was going on, not only in the cities that were awarded as the pre- 
vious panel showed us but in the cities that lost to spend tremen- 
dous amounts of money, why didn’t you know what was going on? 
What kind of blinders, not just you, but what kind of blinders did 
people in the Olympic movement have on that you weren’t aware 
that millions, tens of millions of dollars was being spent on court- 
ing the members of the IOC around the world? 

Ms. DeFrantz, we’ll start with you. You testified, I think, you’ve 
been with the Olympic movement since 1976. That’s 24 years, is 
that correct? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Yes, as an athlete first and as an administrator 
second. 

Mr. Klink. You never saw anything that raised your suspicions? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Well, certainly, raised suspicions as well as I 
read the memos from Francpis Carrard, from Madam Zheifel, from 
Mr. Gafner who wrote to the bidding cities always attempting to 
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control, but again we did not have the leverage in place. That was 
the flaw. There was no way other than to send a memo saying 
please adhere to the rules. We understand that there are expenses 
being made that are totally unnecessary. The receptions, the din- 
ners and things like that, we wanted to stop that, but we failed to 
have in place what we will have in place starting in December of 
this year, which is a way to sanction the bid cities. There was no 
contractual relationship at that time. 

Mr. Klink. My difficulty is we’ve got this report of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee by the Toronto, Ontario Olympic 
Council. This is dated the January 9, 1991. This is after they lost. 
Maybe you’d say they’re sore winners but they outline — and I’ll get 
to this a little later on. Mr. Carrard, maybe can you tell me. The 
thing that bothers me is that it prompted the Salt Lake City scan- 
dal. It prompted the United States press, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the Congress making this investigation before anybody 
came forward to try to do anything. 

We’re looking at Salt Lake City and Atlanta. The question is 
have you at the IOC taken a close look at the bids surrounding — 
the activities surrounding the bids for Nagano, Athens, Sydney and 
perhaps other cities, even cities that were not awarded? Were there 
similar serious wrongdoings or bid irregularities like what hap- 
pened in Salt Lake City, like what was alluded in Atlanta. I can’t 
believe these are two exclusive situations. What happened at 
Nagano or Athens or Sydney? My understanding is Nagano, the 
records are burned. They’re gone. They’re destroyed. 

Mr. Carrard. Congressman, we did ask from all National Olym- 
pic Committees involved because some of these organizations have 
been dissolved and liquidated since then to report to us any pos- 
sible facts or any possible form of misconduct. This was done of 
course early this year. We did receive reports from I think all coun- 
tries involved. I would say that reported to us were a few minor 
flaws but nothing of substance. In the Nagano case, we were told 
by the Japanese that the records were burned. We certainly — we 
learned it like the rest of the world. And whatever we received 
from those other foreign countries is immediately passed on to the 
newly established Ethics Commission. 

Mr. Klink. The credibility of your investigation is in question. If 
in fact you’re not able to go back — we heard from the first panel. 
Atlanta said this was widespread. We were simply doing what ev- 
eryone else was doing. We were in fact doing less of it because if 
you look at how much we spent, all of these other cities spent that 
much more. The difficulty is how do we get to the bottom of this 
to make sure the intent is really to clean this up. 

I’ve got the red light and I understand, but I just want to end 
with the investigation that has occurred here in the U.S. We’ve had 
discussions with you and you’ve had discussions with us. You’ve 
been cooperative in trying to get to the bottom of this. But the 
other thing that troubles me is that in pursuing this, we have been 
told, staff had been alluded to the fact that the United States is 
going to pay a price for the pressure that we have put on the IOC 
and our attempts to clean it up. We have heard some say that be- 
cause the U.S. is so aggressively pushing reforms in the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, that it could be decades before a 
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United States city sees another Olympics. Whether that would he 
something planned or not or whether that would he the other mem- 
bers of the IOC would simply say, look, on our own, doesn’t have 
to he any great plan or any correlation of plans hut just say, look, 
we’re not going to vote for the U.S. if they’re going to put us 
through all this. We had a good thing going. We got to travel for 
free. We got medical supplies for free. We got gifts. We got watches. 
We had champagne, shopping trips. Our wives didn’t have to pay 
for it. We traveled all over the world. 

We went where we wanted to. We had the use of houses, con- 
dominiums and now the stupid people in the United States are 
causing things to end. Why is the U.S. having to do all the dirty 
work? Where was everybody else in cleaning up all of this? What 
is going to occur? How are you going to convince us you really want 
to get to the bottom of this? 

Mr. Garrard. I can assure you. Congressman, we want this 
thing solved and fundamentally reformed. And the U.S. is a major 
constituent in the Olympic movement. The Olympic movement is 
universal and certainly it is our aim to get this done, clean the 
house, and get on with the Olympic movement in a universal way. 

Mr. Klink. Where was everyone else? Why are we doing the 
heavy lifting here? Why do we have to be the bad people of the 
International Olympic Committee? Where has every one else been? 
Where have your people been? You just can’t have not been real- 
izing there was a problem. Someone had to know all of these things 
was going on. Leverage can’t be the only thing. Certainly leverage 
is the press. You go to the press, the best antiseptic is sunlight. 
And you go to the press, you say this is what’s going on. It’s a 
stacked deck. This is the way they’re doing business. This is not 
the way the world views the Olympic Games. Amateur competition 
among athletes. It’s not over tens of millions of dollars in gifts. 

Why did it take us to get to the bottom of it? And why are we 
the bad people. I still haven’t heard why the rest of the world 
hasn’t repudiated this activity over the decades it has been going 
on. 

Mr. Carrard. Congressman, I cannot speak for the rest of the 
world because I don’t represent them. I can say that as soon as we 
had for the first time, thanks to the United States, thanks to your 
power of investigation and your laws, the first evidence which came 
from Salt Lake City which was about in 1998, we immediately 
acted and since then we have been acting non-stop. 

Mr. Klink. First evidence was 1991. This is a report and I have 
no evidence of anyone did anything about it. 

Mr. Garrard. There was no name of any member of the IOC. 
What we have been trying. Congressman, was to obtain names. 
We’ve been trying to obtain evidence. The cities file a report like 
Toronto but when we were asking please bring evidence, please 
give me a witness, please give me a name 

Mr. Klink. There are three names on the front of this report. 
You’re telling us Mr. Henderson, Mr. Eagleton and Mr. Seagram 
wouldn’t give you the names of the people who did this? 

Mr. Carrard. That’s exactly accurate, Mr. Congressman, and no 
city ever wanted to give us a name. It’s one thing to have rumors 
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and allegations. It’s another thing, and that was our difficulty, was 
to secure evidence. 

Mr. Klink. I think, Mr. Chairman, I might suggest to you we at- 
tempt to see if we can get some cooperation from the people who 
signed this report. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Mr. Burr. 

Mr. Burr. Mr. Garrard, we’re not here talking about rumors or 
innuendos here today. We’re talking about things that are substan- 
tiated that do have names and do bring credibility to the Toronto 
report, at least in the spirit of how that report was written. 

Ms. DeFrantz, let me ask you what exists today that would in 
these proposals that we’ve been given that won’t allow anything 
like this to happen in the future? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Several things exist. Well, actually December 11 
and 12 will be finalized but what exists today is the proposals that 
will go to the session that No. 1, when a city is proposed by a Na- 
tional Olympic Committee before it can declare itself a candidate 
city, they will have to be accepted. In other words, they will have 
to show they have the technical capability now or feasibly within 
the 7-year period. 

Mr. Burr. That in some way assures us that there’s no violation 
of the gift rules? 

Ms. DeFrantz. I’m getting to that, sir. 

Mr. Burr. Would you get there quickly, please. 

Ms. DeFrantz. I will. We will make certain that only the evalua- 
tion commission goes to visit the cities. We will have a contract 
with the bidding city, the National Olympic Committee and the city 
that is bidding with the IOC, assuring that they understand they’re 
under the code of ethics and subject to actions by the Ethics Com- 
mission, and that is a significant difference. Before we had no le- 
verage. There was no mechanism. There will be a mechanism so no 
city can be a bidding city without entering into a contractual agree- 
ment, which will ensure that they’ll abide by our code of ethics. We 
also have changed the process so there won’t be the travel and 
there won’t be the gifts. 

Mr. Burr. Let me ask Mr. Carrard, an IOC spokesperson in Sep- 
tember is quoted as saying Atlanta pushed those favors and gifts 
on IOC members under the pretext of friendship and the delegates 
were not used to the systematic approach of lobbying. Were you 
that IOC spokesperson? 

Mr. Carrard. No, sir. 

Mr. Burr. Do you know who it was? 

Mr. Carrard. No, sir. 

Mr. Burr. Do you believe that Atlanta pushed those gifts and fa- 
vors on IOC members? 

Mr. Carrard. Sir, I think the best answer we have today was 
given by Ambassador Young on exactly what happened at that 
time. 

Mr. Burr. I’m asking you do you think as the IOC — excuse me 
for not knowing your title — executive director — Director General, 
excuse me, do you believe that Atlanta pushed favors and gifts on 
IOC members? 
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Mr. Garrard. I didn’t follow myself the Atlanta campaign be- 
cause at the time I was rather new shortly before the vote. I never 
went to Atlanta before the vote. 

Mr. Klink. Would the gentleman yield. 

Mr. Burr. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Klink. I have a news article in front of me. The IOC spokes- 
person Franklin Schriver, it’s in the second paragraph if you’re re- 
ferring to that news article. 

Mr. Burr. Do you know a Franklin Schriver? 

Mr. Garrard. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Burr. Did he work for the IOC? 

Mr. Garrard. Yes. 

Mr. Burr. Does he still work for the IOC? 

Mr. Garrard. Yes. 

Mr. Burr. He believes Atlanta pushed the favors and the gifts 
on IOC members. 

Mr. Garrard. Well, he started working with us last year so he 
wasn’t there either. 

Mr. Burr. Let me ask, Ms. DeFrantz, you were involved in the 
Atlanta process, weren’t you? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Yes. I live in Los Angeles but as a member of the 
IOC in the U.S., I was supportive of the USOC’s interest in yet 
again hosting the games 

Mr. Burr. Did you ever see anything on Atlanta’s part that 
would have broken in the spirit or the letter the gift ban or the gift 
rule of the IOC? 

Ms. DeFrantz. I did not see the gifts 

Mr. Burr. Did you hear about it? 

Ms. DeFrantz. I did not hear about it. I was advised from time 
to time by the bid committee of who might be coming to town as 
they asked me if I could be there but the list of gifts was not 
shared with me. 

Mr. Burr. Did you ever see Salt Lake City break the gift rule 
of the IOC? 

Ms. DeFrantz. During their very first bid, I noticed that they 
were given a jacket which to me seemed a tad — looked like it might 
be more than $200 worth of jacket and I asked them were they 
abiding by the rules and the response was yes, they bought them 
in bulk and they were significantly less than $200. 

Mr. Burr. But other than the jacket, there was never an indica- 
tion that you saw as an IOC member that Atlanta or Salt Lake 
City was working out of the guidelines or the rules of the IOC? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Not in my purview, sir. 

Mr. Burr. I would take for granted from that that you’ve never 
expressed to the IOC of any violation that existed by either of those 
two bidders or any other city that you’ve been involved in the bid 
process? 

Ms. DeFrantz. When on occasion for example — actually, we were 
in meeting — I can’t remember where now. But in my room arrived 
something that seemed to me beyond the rule. I took that item 
down to the office which was then in place of coordination of bids. 
The IOC started a process to coordinate the bids. That happened 
in the middle 90’s. By the way, this visiting process is rather new. 
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It started in the late 80’s so it hasn’t been decades. And that also 
gives me great hope 

Mr. Klink. Will my friend yield for a moment. 

Mr. Burr. I’d be happy to. 

Mr. Klink. Your question gets to where I was headed with this. 
In a February 1, 1999 article I think the majority has it if you don’t 
we’ll share it with you. It talks about the excessive gifts during 
Nagano and Salt Lake City. It says all members have been lav- 
ished with extravagant last minute gifts from the various bid cities. 
Expensive Italian luggage, Stetson hats, hand blown glassware, 
laptop computers, enough stuff that the IOC set up a parcel post 
station in the hotel to make it easier for delegates to send their 
booty home. My question is, why didn’t somebody see it? 

Mr. Burr. You never saw that, Mr. Carrard? 

Mr. Carrard. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Burr. Mr. Carrard, did you ever see what Mr. Klink just re- 
ported? 

Mr. Carrard. The parcels, I know exactly what it’s all about. It 
is customary at the end of an IOC session of the Olympic Games 
which has for a long time, they get a lot of material, they get a lot 
of documents. They have their thick files and things like that. They 
also ask to have some special parcels for 

Mr. Burr. Mr. Easton entered into the record this IOC code of 
ethics. Is this the new code of ethics? 

Mr. Carrard. Absolutely. 

Mr. Burr. With indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I just ask for a clari- 
fication. Under integrity. I’ll read No. 2, only gifts of nominal value 
in accordance with prevailing local customs. Could one of you de- 
fine nominal value or what prevailing local customs might give us 
a yardstick as to how to follow what the guideline is? 

Ms. DeErantz. Certainly in this House I think, as was said, a 
cap and a T-shirt in this country would work but we would leave 
that to the Ethics Commission. 

Mr. Burr. In South Africa, would that include diamonds? I don’t 
ask it to be a joke. Mr. Young said earlier he couldn’t compete with 
diamonds and furs. Therefore, I think somebody must have sup- 
plied those before. 

Mr. Carrard. With your permission. Congressman, the code of 
ethics you’re referring to is new and has been operated by the Eth- 
ics Commission and you will I think hear Senator Baker, who is 
a member, and they interpret their own rules. We don’t. 

Mr. Upton. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Waxman. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Prevailing local custom 
is a very unusual term to use when the prevailing custom of IOC 
members was to take lavish gifts. I wonder if we’re going to have 
this kind of interpretation of those words. I say that facetiously, 
not as a question. 

Mr. Carrard, I was amazed at your testimony a minute ago 
where you said thanks to the Congress, thanks to the investiga- 
tions of Salt Lake City, we now know about these kinds of prac- 
tices. How could you not have known about these practices? This 
is like the scene from Casablanca when the man comes out and 
says gambling here in this establishment? How could you not 
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know? There are stories with people coming with three empty suit- 
cases and leaving with them full. How could you not know? 

Mr. Garrard. There were three steps, Congressman. First and 
foremost, I would say at the end of your 80’s, we were concerned 
only with trying to keep the amount of the expenses made by the 
candidate cities to reasonable figures because we figured out we 
had 10 candidates for instance, nine were going to lose. Nine out 
of 10 we knew that and we said, please, please do not spend too 
much. They were the most eager to spend. It was their own money. 
Sometimes they were rich. Sometimes they were poor. At that time 
we were not concerned about the IOC members at the beginning. 
I’m just explaining the chronology. 

Second steps. Congressman, there began to be rumors, rumors in 
the media, rumors in the press. We started looking for evidence be- 
cause the IOC members are, as I said, 103 totally independent per- 
sons, unpaid. They’re volunteers. They are not under contract and 
this is going to be changing with the reform, but they are abso- 
lutely not accountable, they were not accounting to anybody but 
their own conscience. 

Mr. Waxman. I only have a limited amount of time. You really 
didn’t answer my question. But I’m going to ask the questions and 
I’d like an answer if I can get them. Because it seems to me you 
don’t need an investigation in the United States to recognize that 
what was going on were bribes. Now, maybe it just became the pre- 
vailing custom — obviously it became the prevailing custom and 
that’s what has gotten us so disturbed. 

I just have to say this to everybody. In reading these reports. I’ve 
become so disturbed about what’s g:oing on in the Olympics that I 
introduced a bill saying that American corporations also ought to 
be prohibited from putting any money into the IOC until the Mitch- 
ell reforms are in fact enacted. And I don’t agree with Congress- 
man Bob Barr. You may not appreciate this but the Americans who 
follow politics will know that he and I are not particularly on the 
same wavelength politically, but he has joined me on this legisla- 
tion and I’m convinced that if the IOC does not adopt those Mitch- 
ell reforms in December, the Congress is not going to have any pa- 
tience any longer to leave the IOC to reform itself. 

I want to ask Ms. DeFrantz and Mr. Easton, you’re Americans 
on this panel. Do you agree with the fact that the Congress of the 
United States should act if the IOC is not going to take responsi- 
bility to end this culture that they’ve developed? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Well, as a constituent of yours in southern Cali- 
fornia, I live in Santa Monica, I’m pleased to tell you that I don’t 
think you’re going to have to worry about that we are going to re- 
form. We’re going to make this happen. We understand fully that 
we have a responsibility to the athletes of the world and we will 
make it happen. 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Easton? 

Mr. Easton. Well, I agree with Anita but I also think that par- 
ticipating in the Olympic Games is voluntary. If we were to pass 
a bill that no Americans can participate in the Olympic Games, 
that would solve the problems also. But I don’t think that’s what 
we want to do. What we want to do is try to reform what we have, 
make it better, and I think we are heading in that direction and 
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we will be there. I don’t think we need any other incentives to do 
so. 

Mr. Waxman. I want to tell you I think that’s a really insulting 
answer that you’ve just given me. We don’t do anything that would 
affect the athletes. What we do is we say to the IOC they no longer 
will have all the revenues they get from American corporations, in- 
cluding our networks. And I think that’s the money that subsidized 
the lifestyle of Mr. Samaranch and some of the others at the IOC 
in addition to the booty that they’ve been able to collect every time 
a city wants to try to attract the Olympics to be held in their site. 

My time is up. I want to put this on the table: You already had 
a gift limit, and that was never enforced. I want to be sure that 
if the IOC is going to make some changes in December, that there 
is an enforcement mechanism, because rules that are not enforced 
or ethics committees that don’t act independently to make sure 
that the rules are obeyed, become fairly meaningless. I don’t think 
the American people are going to tolerate that kind of sham, if that 
is later called a reform that doesn’t really get enforced. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. We will continue. Again, we have votes on the House 
floor. We will come back at 3 o’clock. 

[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Upton. We will get started again. 

I know Mr. Strickland has some questions, but I think I will 
start. Ms. DeFrantz, I wanted to go back to my question I ended 
on in the first round, and that was you indicated that you were 
never approached with gifts. Were you aware of other members 
that were approached of the IOC with gifts exceeding $200? Did 
you ever hear any stories from any of your peers? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Did I ever hear any stories from my peers? No, 
they didn’t tell me. No. 

Mr. Upton. You mentioned in your testimony a little bit earlier 
to another member, I don’t remember which one it was, I think you 
indicated that you thought that you had received a gift, you didn’t 
describe it, and you sent it away. Can you tell what that gift was? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Sure. It was a briefcase which appeared to me to 
be close to $200 limit, and I simply turned it in to the coordination 
office of the bidding cities. 

Mr. Upton. Based on your testimony, Mr. Easton, you were not 
aware either of other members of the IOC being approached with 
offers of gifts, is that true? 

Mr. Easton. I never heard of any excessive gift offers to any IOC 
member. I am not sure I would have. I continue to think if they 
were doing something that was improper, it would not have been 
very public. 

Mr. Upton. So would you say then when the Salt Lake City re- 
port came out detailing a number of abuses, that that was the first 
you had heard of that? 

Mr. Easton. I was very surprised. It was the first I heard of 
that. 

Mr. Upton. Ms. DeFrantz, in your testimony that you gave be- 
fore Senator McCain’s committee earlier this year, I think you tes- 
tified that it was — that you agreed with the comments made by the 
Mitchell-Duberstein report that there was a culture of corruption. 
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At what point did you think — was it the initiation of that report 
that brought you to that conclusion, or were there events in earlier 
years that began to lead you to that conclusion? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Mr. Chairman, I think I said there was at least 
a sub-culture of corruption. Not everyone was corrupt. I do not con- 
sider myself to be corrupt. 

Mr. Upton. I am certainly not casting any bad finger at you. 

Ms. DeFrantz. Thank you, sir. Overtime, with memos from the 
directorate saying to the bidding cities we want to make sure that 
you abide by the rules, that was the regulations, that was the indi- 
cation to me. The cities in the United States did not show me the 
list of things they were doing. They asked me to come and support 
them, which I did when I had the time, but I sadly was not privy 
to the things that they did. 

When someone offered a gift, the rules were the gift being offered 
should not be of more than $200 of value, and that was my under- 
standing of the way they should comport themselves. All of the bid- 
ding cities. 

Mr. Upton. What is your estimate as to — you are a member of 
the reform committee that will be voting later this month. What is 
your sense of where the votes are? Will it pass or fail? 

Ms. DeFrantz. I believe it will pass, and I am going to work 
very hard to make sure that it will pass. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Easton, you are not a member of the reform 
committee, as I understand it, but you will be voting in December, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Easton. That is correct. 

Mr. Upton. And if the reform, assuming that Ms. DeFrantz is 
correct and the vote passes in the reform committee, do you think 
that there will be sufficient votes to pass it by a two-thirds vote 
as required? 

Mr. Easton. I think there will be, and I think a lot of us are 
going to be working and talking to our colleagues to try to convince 
them, those that are not already in favor of it. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Garrard, would you share the predictions by 
these two members, both in terms of the committee and assuming 
that that takes place, that it would pass in December? 

Mr. Garrard. I stopped making predictions, but I work very 
hard to make this reform pass. 

Mr. Upton. Okay. What is the penalty for those that violate the 
gift rule in the future? I know that a new ethics committee is es- 
tablished, I think it will be led by Senator Howard Baker. He cer- 
tainly will be a member of that panel. 

What is, as there are tough sanctions, as there should be, for 
Members of Gongress when they violate ethics rules, one of the 
things that has come out in the testimony today is that before 
there was a $200 threshold, there really wasn’t a penalty that was 
sanctioned. What will the sanction be if and when someone violates 
that new threshold? Gan anybody tell me? 

Ms. DeFrantz. We will have — of course, any violation will be 
turned to the ethics commission on which Senator Baker does 
serve. The scale of sanctions is anything from a reprimand all the 
way up to expulsion, just as was the case this last year. We have 
one member at present who is still a member, but has been 
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stripped of all his responsibilities as a member, save coming to the 
session. So there is a range of possibilities, including expulsion. 

Mr. Upton. Will that member be able to vote in December? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Yes. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Strickland. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Garrard, ac- 
cording to your testimony, the IOC recently sent a letter to the 
OECD asking that the IOC be covered by the organization’s anti- 
corruption convention. To your knowledge, has OECD responded to 
the IOC and has there been any progress in this matter? 

Mr. Carrard. Not yet to my knowledge. Congressman, but this 
letter is very recent, I think it is September 24 , to be specific, and 
we certainly hope that we will get a favorable response. 

The question, if I dare say so, which was not as easy maybe to 
raise, that is why it took some time, is that we are not an inter- 
national governmental organization. We are a non-governmental 
organization. That creates — we are in a situation which is not clas- 
sical, so-to-speak. 

We are referring, and this was suggested to us by Senator Mitch- 
ell and Mr. Duberstein, we are asking for the same treatment as 
the Red Cross from OECD. We hope to have a favorable response 
and we are following up on that closely. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you. In your judgment, sir, how will the 
IOC respond to the King & Spaulding report? 

Mr. Carrard. In which sense? I am not sure I understand the 
question. Congressman. How would we respond? 

Mr. Strickland. Yes. Will the IOC respond to the King & 
Spaulding report? 

Mr. Carrard. Yes, I am sorry. The IOC immediately passed on 
the King & Spaulding report made by Judge Bell to the ethics com- 
mission, and now this report is in the hands of the ethics commis- 
sion. And let me be clear, I don’t even know what they are doing, 
because they are totally independent in the sense there is a major- 
ity of outsiders, like Senator Baker and other leading personalities. 
They are dealing with it. They will take whatever action they think 
is fit and appropriate. They have the means to investigate, and 
they will make whatever recommendations at the end which they 
feel appropriate. But I don’t know what they are doing with it. 
They don’t tell me. That is proper. 

Mr. Strickland. Okay. One other question, and then I have a 
question that I would like to address to all three panelists. 

Mr. Carrard, if the IOC felt it was important to examine what 
happened in Salt Lake City and in Atlanta, to gain lessons learned 
that can be used to improve, does the IOC intend to also examine 
activities which may have surrounded bids by Athens and Sidney 
and perhaps other cities, or do you know the answer to that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Carrard. Congressman, from the moment we knew of what 
occurred in Salt Lake City, we did ask from every national bid com- 
mittee involved with any bid for, I don’t remember, as many years 
as possible, I think we were — we touched at least 36, if my recollec- 
tion is accurate, or if not more bids. We asked for a report. We 
have asked for facts. We have asked for evidence. 
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We did receive answers I think from all of them. We received a 
couple of reports where I would say there was some minor flaws, 
but nothing substantial, including, I must say, the first report, the 
first answer from Atlanta. 

Mr. Strickland. A question I would like to ask all three of you 
for your personal opinions. If a level of corruption has existed at 
a certain level within the IOC regarding the cities that are trying 
to attract the games and so on, is it reasonable for us to be con- 
cerned that that atmosphere or attitude which could be referred to 
as corruption or ethical breaches, or there may be other ways to 
describe it, could also affect the actual games themselves and the 
way the athletes are able to participate? 

Is there reason to be concerned that the games themselves are 
influenced by unethical or questionable behavior on the part of the 
IOC? That is a judgment that I am asking you to give me. 

Mr. Carrard. I think I would first like to hear my vice president, 
which is an athlete and who is an Olympian. 

Ms. DeFrantz. The answer would be no. I can tell you when I 
first competed, after practice 1 day one of my teammates said if we 
win a medal we will get it from the Lord. I said well, yes, divine 
providence is very good to have. She said no, you nitwit, the Presi- 
dent of the IOC, the Lord Callahan. As an athlete, you really don’t 
care about the IOC, you care about an opportunity to compete. The 
International Federation, the rules of the federation are what are 
in place during the time of the games. The IOC selects a city. The 
organizing committee organizes it, provides the venues, provides 
them with someplace to work, gets the athletes to the venues and 
the actual conduct of the sporting event is under the rules of the 
International Federation. 

So what is happening with the IOC is something we are ashamed 
of, but we are fixing, we have gotten fixed. We have changed the 
way we selected the 2006 site of the games. We have an ethics 
commission in place, and I am absolutely certain that the athletes 
who are training understand that their chances to compete in Sid- 
ney are going to be fair and safe. 

Mr. Strickland. Is that something that you would like to speak 
to, Mr. Easton? 

Mr. Easton. Just to embellish that a little bit. As the president 
of an international sports federation, we do control the competi- 
tions, so if you are concerned, and I think it is a valid concern that 
you can have with this thing by what you have heard so far, that 
is totally out of the hands of the IOC. It is in the hands of the indi- 
vidual sports federations who supply the judges and who supply 
the rules and who really oversee action of the athletes on the field. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you. That is reassuring. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Klink. 

Mr. Klink. Thank you. Again, the problem here with having 
other countries do investigations and counting on them is, Nagano, 
what they did was get rid of the records. They cleaned up every- 
thing by burning it. The question is what, and why the IOC didn’t 
take some action. 

I want to tell you, I talked just briefly a few moments ago, I want 
to get back to this 1991 report, that I understand, I have looked 
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through it, it does not have names in it. Go back to the Sports Il- 
lustrated article. Sports Illustrated, a pretty widely read magazine. 
I would imagine people in the Olympic community were aware of 
this article, talking about the tactics of Olympic bidders, varies 
somewhat, but they are never very subtle. The most popular strat- 
egy is to simply shower everyone on the IOC with gifts, trips and 
parties. IOC. I am sorry, I get a little confused this late in the day, 
Mr. Chairman. Thank you for babysitting me. 

Continuing, no city did better in this area than Paris. Whenever 
an IOC — IOC member — I did it again — felt they needed a vacation 
in Paris for a while, they were instantly sent airline tickets and 
given a free room in the Eliont Hotel and reserved tables at these 
restaurants. Bills were paid in advance. Members traveled every- 
where in limousines, sometimes with a police escort. Given per- 
fume, raincoats, jogging suits, discounts at some of Paris’ finest 
shops. 

I would think that somebody in the IOC would have read that, 
would have wanted to. Even if you — maybe I need to go to Mr. 
Carrard on this. Even if you didn’t know the names of the people 
who were doing this, doesn’t it bring up the question of what kind 
of systems you have in place to make sure that this doesn’t occur? 
And when you see the 1991 report, you have to assume that there 
is some credibility here again. 

It talks about members obtaining airline tickets from local 
sources at sometimes discount prices, then demanding hard cur- 
rency in return for the unused first class passes. Obtaining com- 
bination air tickets to several cities on a single trip and demanding 
cash equal to return first class tickets between their countries and 
in each bid city. Demanding and receiving full fare tickets, failing 
to arrive and cashing in those tickets. Coupling a trip paid by a bid 
city with a trip to a session paid by the IOC and converting the 
city’s passes to cash. 

It says it is our estimate that all of the aforegoing abuses associ- 
ated with the IOC members’ visits, talking about the Toronto com- 
mittee, may have cost between $700,000 and $800,000 in 1991. 

Given the published reports in Sports Illustrated, given this re- 
port given you by the city of Toronto, we don’t know what else was 
out there. Wasn’t there at least something that occurred between 
the late 1980’s when this article in Sports Illustrated was there, 
the early nineties when this report was made, that you said at the 
IOC we want to put a system in place where we have checks and 
balances. Let us check our system to see if IOC members are able 
to cash in plane tickets, if they are receiving all these lavish gifts. 

Why does it fall upon us to cause some action to occur? 

The second part of that question is how do we know that you are 
really going to follow through if we are not looking? If you didn’t 
fix it when we didn’t know it was going on, and there is every evi- 
dence that a lot of people at IOC did, how do we know you will 
when we are not looking that you are going to do something now? 

Mr. Carrard. Well, to the first part of your question. Congress- 
man, late eighties, as I said earlier, there was a concern of an esca- 
lation of expenses by all the candidate cities, and there was the de- 
sire to put them on an equal footing, and you must understand 
that when we are dealing with the candidate cities, they all got to- 
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gether with us to discuss the whole process. They discussed the 
whole process with us, and at the same time we tell them, look, we 
don’t want these expenditures, and they also attended, and that is 
where I confess we failed, to police each other, because we always 
tell them, these are the instructions which you are getting and for 
which you sought on this limitation of expenses. We expect you to 
tell us if anything goes wrong. We were also counting to a certain 
degree to one city saying the other city is misbehaving. We have 
seen a little bit of that, but too late. 

We started with that in the late eighties. We tried, for instance, 
to put in place a system under which we would control all the tick- 
ets issuing for any visits of members. These instructions were 
aimed at members making one visit to prepare their vote. 

We had everybody complaining, these cities. Everybody said it 
doesn’t work because they had free tickets from their sponsors 
which they wanted to use and reduce their cost, and it was prac- 
tically extremely difficult, I must say. I am not saying we were suc- 
cessful. I am not saying we did all what we should have done, be- 
cause in retrospect we see what happened. 

But what I can tell you, this is the second part of your question. 
Congressman, is that the mechanism which is now being put in 
place, the first immediate decision, immediate decision which was 
taken, was no trips, no gifts. This was the first reaction of our 
President, Mr. Samaranch, because a lot of these problems are 
linked with the traveling and the hospitality and the lavishness on 
the exchanges of these visits. 

This was the first step taken. Again, with an independent ethics 
commission working fully independently as described earlier, with 
authority to take swift and hard actions with new sanctions voted, 
I think we can reasonably say we are committed to succeed. 

Mr. Klink. Ms. DeFrantz, I have to say you have risen to a very 
strong position within the IOC, and it seems absolutely — you seem 
like a very nice person, but it seems incredible to me you have been 
with the Olympic movement all this time, the published report was 
out, this stuff was out, and you come before the committee today 
and say you didn’t know any of this stuff was going on. If the IOC 
does not vote for reforms, should Congress then take direct action? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Well, let me say that we expelled 10 members 
and they were the 10 members who were doing the wrongdoing. We 
sanctioned 10 more, and we are looking at them and all their ac- 
tivities for the future will be under a microscope. Should Congress 
take action, programs. I don’t know what action you would intend 
to take, so it is hard for me to say yes. I believe that the IOC will 
do what needs to be done. I honestly believe that, and I am going 
to work every moment of December 10, 11, and 12 to make sure 
that that happens. 

Mr. Klink. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Whitfield. 

Mr. Whitfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize once 
again for being in and out, but I did — you may have already cov- 
ered this, but I want to ask Mr. Carrard a question or two if I 
could. 

Mr. Carrard, you are the Director General of the IOC, and in 
that position I am assuming it is your responsibility, you are 
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maybe the chief executive officer. Could you explain what your re- 
sponsibilities are? 

Mr. Garrard. It is somehow comparable to chief executive offi- 
cer. 

Mr. Whitfield. Good. I know that as a result of the revelations, 
some of the revelations at Salt Lake City and Atlanta, that the IOC 
has taken some action to address some of these concerns. 

Would you expand on that a little bit? Perhaps you have already 
covered it, but the IOC has taken some action already, is that cor- 
rect? Or is that not correct? 

Mr. Carrard. Oh, yes, indeed. Congressman. As soon as we had 
the evidence, as I said, which was about late November of — I think 
late November, the first action was to order a full investigation, be- 
cause we had evidence. We immediately appointed an ad hoc com- 
mission to investigate all files of the members, because we were 
getting at last files. We were getting the files on the members, on 
the figures, on the behaviors and the patterns. Because in the 
United States everything is a matter of public record and you have 
laws which allow that, which is not the case in most of the rest of 
the world where these actions are not illegal or not even alleged 
to be illegal. They are wrong, but they are not illegal and we have 
no authority. We are not a government. We have no power. The 
judges would not act on our request. 

We immediately appointed our ad hoc commission which in less 
than 3 months, and there was a holiday season to exchange the 
files, as the Vice President recalled now, it led to the departure of 
10 members, 6 expelled, 4 resigned, and more sanctions on 10 
members. 

Immediately it was said no more visits and trips for the ongoing 
campaign, 2006. This was effective immediately. And in March we 
had an extraordinary session. At that time the 2000 commission for 
reform was put in place, the ethics commission was put in place, 
independent, as I said, with the senior outsiders to control the 
process, a code of ethics was voted by our session in June, and the 
process is going on. The schedule was set by the President to end 
up on December 11 and 12 with an extraordinary session. 

So we have been acting nonstop since then. 

Mr. Whitfield. And did you say that 10 members, or 20 mem- 
bers were either sanctioned or dismissed from the IOC, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Carrard. Ten members left the IOC, that is to say 6 were 
expelled by decision of their peers where they had to present their 
case, 4 resigned in anticipation of most likely exclusion, and 10 oth- 
ers got other sanctions like warnings, reprimands, and, as Ms. 
DeFrantz said, are under control. 

Mr. Whitfield. The 2000 committee, who appointed members to 
that committee? 

Mr. Carrard. The 2000, IOC 2000 Commission, is a vast com- 
mission composed of 80 members, 40 of them IOC members, and 
40 others being outsiders who are contributing and helping the 
Olympic movement by their highly welcome participation. I see 
Henry Kissinger is one of them, just entered now. 

It is a broad commission which is studying ah the reform proc- 
esses divided into three working groups, one dealing with the 
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structures, the other with the activities, and its third one with the 
reform of the bidding process of the candidate cities. 

That is the commission, with half of its members being outsiders, 
that will discuss the very many proposals for further reforms on 
October 30 and 31, and these proposals will then have to be sub- 
mitted to final approval by an extraordinary IOC session in Decem- 
ber. 

Mr. Whitfield. The IOC is not bound in any way to implement 
these recommendations, but I am assuming that they would be con- 
sidered seriously and many of them would probably be adopted. 

Mr. Carrard. Congressman, you can be sure they will be consid- 
ered very seriously, and we are all working toward that. 

Mr. Whitfield. Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Whitfield. I have a couple more 
questions before we move to panel 3. Mr. Carrard, it is my under- 
standing that you and Mr. Samaranch sent a letter back in 1990 
to all of the cities competing in bids that they — a reminder that 
they should follow the rules. Do you remember that letter? 

Mr. Carrard. Is there any way I could see it? 

Mr. Upton. I will have someone bring it down to you. I will come 
back to this question. 

Mr. Carrard. I am sure there have been many letters. 

Mr. Upton. I want you to look at the letter and get a response. 
Are you satisfied that the reforms before the reform committee and 
those that will then hopefully be taken up by the full IOC will sat- 
isfy this — listening to the hearing this afternoon and this morning, 
are you convinced that if those reforms are adopted, that in fact 
that will satisfy all if not most of the concerns raised by members 
on this subcommittee? 

Mr. Carrard. I believe so, Mr. Chairman. Let us never forget 
there is human nature. 

Mr. Upton. I will let you look at that and come back to you in 
just a second. 

Ms. DeFrantz, when you appeared before Mr. McCain’s com- 
mittee in the Senate in the spring, an individual by the name of 
Mr. Jennings, an author who wrote the Lord of the Rings book, tes- 
tified, and he says it had been a cultural fear that they could not 
get the Olympic games in the future if they told the truths that 
they knew, somewhat going back to the report perhaps that the 
folks in Canada had written. 

Do you feel that our actions here have been helpful in pushing 
the reform process forward and to adopting necessary reforms that 
are needed? 

Ms. DeFrantz. I think it is very important to talk about these 
issues, and especially in this country it is very important to better 
understand how the Olympic movement worked, how it has worked 
in the past, and what we intend to do to make sure it is strong in 
the future for the athletes. So, yes, sir. 

Mr. Upton. One of the things that he wrote about in his book, 
he talked about some boxing matches in Seoul, and I remember 
those well as a TV viewer, the fact that I felt our country was not — 
did not receive the medals that they should based on the perform- 
ance of the boxers. There was quite an outcry then. As I recall in 
his book, he references that and indicates that it is because of some 
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penalty that the U.S. might have taken not on the athletic scene 
that brought about some of the decisions by those judges. 

Are you aware of that? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Actually, I am not. 

Mr. Upton. Have you read his book? 

Ms. DeFrantz. I read some of it. It became so — well, I read some 
of it. I will leave it at that. 

Mr. Upton. I may communicate with you. I may cite those chap- 
ters and ask for you to respond back. I might ask a follow-up ques- 
tion. Have you heard because of our committee action today and in- 
quiries that we made, is there any sense that in fact that same 
type of activity that I believe did happen in Seoul might happen 
in future Olympic games that would discriminate against our ath- 
letes? 

Ms. DeFrantz. I certainly hope not, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
work with my colleagues. I am a vice president of an international 
federation, so I understand that there is a difference between the 
IOC and how the various sports are run. I will tell you that in 
1980, because we weren’t there, rules were changed and the best 
example is that prior to 1980, you could have three swimmers from 
any one country. Of course, the United States was very, very strong 
in swimming. Because there was no presence of the IJnited States 
during those games, rules were changed in the Congress of the 
international federation so there could be only two swimmers per 
country. 

If you were to step back and say that is better for the whole 
world, that means there is one more space because the U.S. 
wouldn’t get three athletes, you could say that it was really an im- 
provement for the entire world. But I believe that that was done 
as a bit of a punishment for the U.S. for trying to bring down the 
games in 1980. 

Mr. Upton. So you have not heard of any evidence at this point 
based on our committee action, you have heard it has only been 
constructive? Would that be a proper 

Ms. DeFrantz. I am doing my best to make sure that if someone 
asks a question about what is happening in the United States, that 
is my answer. It is to make the Olympic movement stronger. 

Mr. Upton. I have one further question before I get back to Mr. 
Carrard with regard to that letter. I had heard a report, an allega- 
tion, that in Japan during the final selection vote process when At- 
lanta was awarded the city, and we heard testimony from the first 
panel that they had, I think it was Mr. Young indicated that At- 
lanta had spent $7 million on the games, but other cities had spent 
considerably more. I had heard a report that, I believe it was 
Greece, had prepared some rather lavish gifts for the members of 
the voting IOC that included a black pearl necklace, antique coin, 
diamond studded, done by one of the finest jewelers in the world. 

Were you aware of that gift that might have been presented to 
some of the members of the IOC at that time? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Mr. Chairman, in my case 

Mr. Upton. I am not talking about your case, and I am not at 
all accusing you and have no reason to believe that you accepted 
such a gift or that it was even offered to you. My question is, were 
you aware that other members, not yourself, of the IOC may have 
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been presented a gift of that nature, that certainly exceeded the 
$200 mark, and probably even the $10,000 or $15,000? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Mr. Chairman, I was not present when any such 
gift was given to any 

Mr. Upton. I don’t doubt that answer. I wouldn’t have expected 
you to be present. The question is, were you aware of any IOC 
member being given that type of gift? You didn’t have to be present 
to have heard about it. 

Ms. DeFrantz. Well, sir, the rumors abounded, and rumors to 
me are just that. There were rumors, yes. 

Mr. Upton. Did you hear that rumor? 

Ms. DeFrantz. Well, yes, you heard rumors that every city was 
doing something. 

Mr. Upton. Did you hear about that specific lavish gift that may 
have been offered to members of the IOC? 

Ms. DeFrantz. No. 

Mr. Upton. Okay. Mr. Carrard, just a last question with regard 
to that letter. What might have prompted you to send that letter 
at that time? 

Mr. Carrard. Well, Mr. Chairman, I see the letter is April 1990. 
I think we wanted — I am trying to recall, we were in Belgrade. In 
Belgrade we had an executive board meeting, I think, not a session. 

We were, and I was personally concerned, as I said again, by this 
escalation of expenses. At the time, to be absolutely candid, the 
concern was not misbehavior by IOC members, but keeping these 
costs down. And in my function, I have no authority over the IOC 
members, I knew of tricks. The classical trick was what, you pro- 
hibit the organization of a cocktail party to a candidate city. Then 
it comes back that the Ambassador of country X, Y, Z throws a lav- 
ish party and invites all IOC members. It is becoming insulting to 
refuse an invitation of the Ambassador. I knew very well that it 
was the reappearance of the party I had been trying to avoid. So 
again and again we were reminding the bidding cities of these 
practices, and that is the context in which, Mr. Chairman, that let- 
ter was sent, as far as I can remember, because it has been close 
to 10 years. 

Mr. Upton. I appreciate that. I just want to go back to my ear- 
lier question and Dr. Ganske is going to ask a quick question and 
we will move to panel 3. Apparently an L.A. Times story, Ms. 
DeFrantz, as you indicated you are from California, I don’t know 
if you saw this. May 25, 1999, there was, and I quote here, “re- 
cently calls,” I guess this individual is from Australia, “hit more 
trouble when his former wife said she received expensive jewelry 
in 1990 from a businessman connected with Athens’ failed 1996 
Olympic bid,” that is the end of the quote, which would have been 
that opportunity in Japan. So you still have no — you are not aware 
of this at all until today? 

Ms. DeFrantz. I am sorry, sir, I thought you meant at the time. 
I was in fact a member of the executive board and we discussed 
the case, so I was aware of it in this year. But excuse me, I thought 
you meant at the time when people were visiting the cities which 
would have been for the 1996 games in 1990. 

Mr. Upton. Did I accurately describe this gift of this necklace? 
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Ms. DeFrantz. Well, the issue became did she receive the neck- 
lace and was it worth that much or not. 

Mr. Upton. And were other members offered a similar gift? 

Ms. DeFrantz. This question wasn’t raised, sir. We were specifi- 
cally looking at the case of Mr. Coles, and there was an allegation 
made by his former wife that she had indeed received these gifts 
and later it was found that in the divorce decree there was no indi- 
cation of gifts of any value, so there was a question as to whether 
they were costume jewelry or not. So that discussion was all within 
this last year, sir. 

Mr. Upton. Dr. Ganske. 

Mr. Ganske. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. According to Atlanta’s 
supplemental response to the committee, exhibit K, Mrs. 
Samaranch and a guest made a trip from Barcelona to Savannah, 
Georgia, and Charleston, South Carolina, from April 4 through 
April 8, 1990. According to Atlanta, the cost of the trip to them was 
more than $12,000. 

Mr. Carrard, were you Director General of the IOC in 1990? 

Mr. Carrard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ganske. Mr. Carrard, do you know who initiated this trip? 
Was it Atlanta, Mrs. Samaranch or IOC President Samaranch? 

Mr. Carrard. I don’t know, because when Mr. Samaranch trav- 
els, it is his staff. He has his own staff and secretary, about three 
people. They take care of all of his scheduling, traveling. He re- 
ceives numerous invitations all the time as IOC President, and I 
am not informed — I mean, I am informed. I see his schedule, par- 
ticularly when I try to meet with him, but I am not at all involved 
in the scheduling or organization of his own traveling. 

Mr. Ganske. Do you know whether IOC President Samaranch 
was aware that Mrs. Samaranch and her friend took a trip at At- 
lanta’s expense? 

Mr. Carrard. Congressman, I do not know it, but I would rea- 
sonably assume that he would know what his wife does. 

Mr. Ganske. But you were not aware? 

Mr. Carrard. No. 

Mr. Ganske. Did President Samaranch accompany his wife on 
that trip? Again you don’t know. 

Mr. Carrard. I don’t know. I heard what was said in the deposi- 
tion here, and I assume 

Mr. Ganske. The answer is no. Mr. Carrard, has Mrs. 
Samaranch or her friend ever been a member of the IOC? 

Mr. Carrard. No. 

Mr. Ganske. Well, if they were not IOC members and President 
Samaranch did not accompany them, in your opinion was this trip 
in violation of IOC rules in place in 1990? 

Mr. Carrard. No. 

Mr. Ganske. Why not? 

Mr. Carrard. Because the rules, which are instructions and 
guidelines, were established, and I confess they were badly written, 
absolutely, but were established with a clear target. It was to orga- 
nize the trips of the members who wanted to visit candidate cities 
to make up their opinion to prepare their vote. 

Mr. Ganske. But she is not a member. You just testified she is 
not a member. So would it not be a violation if 
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Mr. Garrard. No, no, because — excuse me, these instructions 
were not concerning, and they should have said it very clearly, I 
would say two categories of people. There was the president and 
his wife, who was traveling constantly invited. He may go 5, 6 
times to a bidding city for other reasons, because he represents the 
Olympic movement, and he takes his wife or she represents him on 
a number of occasions. You had another category, you had mem- 
bers of the IOC in the candidate country who had to travel a lot 
back and forth. 

Mr. Ganske. Do you think it was appropriate for Mrs. 
Samaranch to make that trip at Atlanta’s expense? 

Mr. Garrard. I don’t know in which circumstances she was in- 
vited, because I wasn’t involved at all in that, so I will not pass 
comment. 

Mr. Ganske. Would that be allowable under the rules you are 
considering instituting? 

Mr. Garrard. Excuse me? 

Mr. Ganske. Would that be allowable under the tightening of the 
rules that you are talking about? 

Mr. Garrard. We should ask the — as I said earlier 

Mr. Ganske. Can spouses travel at the expense of a city? 

Mr. Garrard. I think Ms. DeFrantz knows more. 

Ms. DeFrantz. Yes, if I may. Congressman, the rules will — the 
working group had two proposals, and the executive committee 
chose one of the two, and in neither proposal was anyone but the 
IOC member allowed to visit. 

Mr. Ganske. You are quite clear you are not going to allow that 
kind of behavior in the future? Is that right? 

Ms. DeFrantz. That is correct. 

Mr. Ganske. Why do you feel that way? 

Ms. DeFrantz. As a matter of fact, as I was preparing for this, 
as I was trying to find a document, a letter from Atlanta said we 
have finally been able to prevail upon Mrs. Samaranch to come and 
visit, we are quite excited and look forward to having her there. 
They clearly were working hard to get her there. She clearly de- 
cided, finally decided to come, and it is now an issue in a hearing 
before the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Ganske. Mr. Garrard, are you aware of any other trips Mrs. 
Samaranch may have taken to cities bidding to host Olympics at 
the city’s expense, and, if so, which cities? 

Mr. Garrard. No, I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Ganske. According to documents produced to the committee, 
Mrs. Samaranch’s trip to Savannah and Charleston was at least 2 
months in the making. Atlanta’s organizers attempted to make 
sure all details were looked after. In one document, February 5, 
1990 memo to the file by Billy Payne, it should be before you, and 
it should be in the book, Mr. Payne makes the following notes and 
instructions: “Mrs. Samaranch does not like adhering to President 
Samaranch’s very tight schedule and prefers to shop (line up a 
Saks and Lord & Taylor visit with the store managers and when 
she selects something, make them insist that it is on the house be- 
cause she is such an important person, et cetera. Make it con- 
vincing by prior arrangement with the respective stores.” 
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Now, I understand that that shopping trip did not take place, but 
clearly the intent to provide gifts that would have been in excess 
of rules for the IOC was there. 

Mrs. Samaranch wasn’t even an IOC member, nor was President 
Samaranch with her. All of this planning to make Atlanta’s bid 
look attractive. Atlanta was one of only three cities competing at 
this stage. 

Mr. Carrard, do you know of any instances where a city com- 
peting to host games provided gifts or travel in excess of IOC rules 
to Mrs. Samaranch? 

Mr. Carrard. I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Ganske. Only a month after Mrs. Samaranch and her guests 
traveled to Savannah and Charleston her husband, IOC President 
Samaranch, sent a letter to IOC members asking them to strictly 
adhere to IOC rules. Mr. Carrard, do you know if President 
Samaranch had a specific instance of an improper gift giving or 
traveling in mind when he wrote that letter? 

Mr. Carrard. Could I see that letter? It is in there? I am sorry. 

Mr. Ganske. Staff can probably provide you with the page num- 
ber. It is coming right here behind you. 

Mr. Carrard. Thank you very much. Oh, yes, I know that letter. 

Mr. Ganske. Let me repeat my question. Do you know if Presi- 
dent Samaranch had a specific instance of improper gift giving or 
travel in mind when he wrote that letter? 

Mr. Carrard. No, because do you have the reference on top of 
it, PCD, and it is my reference. This is typically the letter I was 
writing to the candidate cities to remind them of our desire to gen- 
erally fight against escalation of costs. I am the author of this let- 
ter. That is my reference, and if you look at the first paragraph, 
it says as you remember, the escalation of costs incurred by can- 
didate cities in connection with the preparation, promotion and 
presentation of bids for the Olympic games raised here, et cetera. 

Mr. Ganske. So you are asking us — you wrote the letter, is that 
in the first place? 

Mr. Carrard. I drafted it for the President. I wanted the Presi- 
dent to remind the bidding cities that they had to comply with the 
then existing instructions. 

Mr. Ganske. So your concern was that the cities not have any 
additional expense. 

Mr. Carrard. The concern was placed to make sure that they 
were limiting the expenses, and, as I said earlier in an example, 
the concern, I am saying quite frankly, was not then about possible 
misbehavior by IOC members. But by the tricks I was alleging to 
the parties which were not allowed and organized by embassies 
and sometimes foreign governments and even the cities to curb the 
rule. That was the major concern. 

Mr. Ganske. Let’s go back to my original series. At least today 
you think it would be unethical for the wife of the President, Presi- 
dent Samaranch, to be traveling at the expense of potential host 
cities, and you are going to make sure that that doesn’t happen in 
the future. 

Mr. Carrard. Certainly in nearly all cases I know, the IOC, if 
the wife of the President travels, picks up the bill. 

Mr. Ganske. I thank you. 
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Mr. Upton. Thank you. Well, this completes our questions for 
you all. We appreciate your willingness to come. I just might note 
that members may have written questions for you as we did with 
the first panel. We would appreciate your timeliness in getting a 
response back. Just one thing I would like to add, we certainly ap- 
preciate Mr. Garrard, your coming again from overseas to be with 
us today. We look forward to your presence on December 15 with 
Mr. Samaranch. Though many of us here would have preferred 
that he would be here with you in early November so that we could 
help make sure that this vote comes out the right way, we surely 
expect that you will come back with good news, and if any message 
had to go back to Mr. Samaranch, I think it was well expressed, 
certainly by Mr. Waxman and others, that should this vote not 
happen, I think you can expect bipartisan legislation here to make 
sure that in fact we are successful in cleaning up the taint that we 
found from the Olympics in the past. 

We appreciate your willingness to cooperate and to be here with 
us again. Thank you very much. You are all excused. 

Our final panel will include two individuals. Dr. Henry Kissinger 
and Mr. Ken Duberstein. I would note that because of the length 
of the hearing. Senator Howard Baker was unable to remain with 
us for the day, but has agreed to come back when we reconvene 
on this topic on December 15. 

As both of you individuals know, this has been a longstanding 
tradition in this subcommittee to take testimony under oath. Do ei- 
ther of you have objection to that? Also under both House and com- 
mittee rules, you are allowed to have counsel. Do either of you de- 
sire or did you bring counsel? Terrific. If you would both stand and 
raise your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Upton. You are both under oath. Your testimony will be 
made complete in the record. We would like you, if you could, to 
summarize it in no more than 5 minutes or so, and this light will 
give you that time indication. 

Dr. Kissinger, welcome. It is a pleasure to have you here today. 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY KISSINGER; AND KENNETH M. 

DUBERSTEIN 

Mr. Kissinger. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Upton. If you might bring the mike just a little closer. 

Mr. Kissinger. Mr. Chairman and members, I only returned 
from Europe last evening, so I did not have time to prepare a for- 
mal statement. If you will forgive me, therefore, if I talk more or 
less extemporaneously. Also if I keep to 5 minutes, you can all say 
you were present at an historic occasion. 

Mr. Upton. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kissinger. Mr. Chairman, my relationship to the IOC is of 
very recent vintage. I am a sports fan and I read about it in the 
newspapers and I read all the accounts that brought you here, but 
I have no personal knowledge of any of the events that I have read 
about and some of which I heard while I was waiting to testify. 

I was asked to join the Forum 2000 for the purpose of reforming 
the IOC and the operation of the Olympics. In order to do this, I 
talked to individuals whom I greatly respect who had studied some 
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of these issues, like my colleague here, Ken Duberstein, Senator 
Mitchell, Donald Fehr, who were members of the Mitchell com- 
mittee. I also talked to General McCaffrey about the drug problem, 
and I tried to inform myself not so much about the past as about 
the future. Also I had many conversations with Mr. Uberoth. 

Now, it became apparent that there was a need for significant 
changes, one, in the organization of the committee; second, in some 
of the methods of operation; third, with respect to some of the fi- 
nancial accounting procedures; and also in the manner in which 
some of the expenses were being handled. 

I had no preconceived notions on how to tackle this. As you 
know, there were three working groups formed and all of us on 
these working groups, at least all of the active members, have 
spent a fair amount of time on it, usually giving up weekends to 
do so. I must say that the leadership of the IOC under President 
Samaranch and his colleagues have given useful support in these 
efforts. 

As you know, the process is not completed. We have to meet with 
the executive committee at the end of October and then there is a 
meeting of the whole IOC in December, and it is sort of a tricky 
problem to get the people who have to change procedures and in- 
deed have to modify their terms in office to vote for some fairly sig- 
nificant changes. 

I believe that if the recommendations by the three working 
groups are accepted, then many of the — I would say almost all of 
the abuses that I read about will be eliminated. That is certainly 
our intention. The non-IOC members have certainly no other inter- 
est in this except to bring about exactly that situation. If, frankly, 
for any reason either the executive committee or the full IOC were 
not to go along with these recommendations or watered them down, 
certainly I, and I know my friend Ken Duberstein and Senator 
Mitchell and all the others who have spent a fair amount of time 
working on this, would be heard from, and you would hear from us. 

So at this point, I am quite optimistic that we will succeed. Presi- 
dent Samaranch, whatever may have happened in the past, has 
been fully supportive, and we have achieved at least in the working 
groups a degree of agreement that many people were skeptical 
about having the ability when we started. 

So this is the essence of where I come from. Of course, I will be 
delighted to answer questions about either what I said or about 
some specifics. I want to thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to express my views. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. Mr. Duberstein. 

TESTIMONY OF KENNETH M. DUBERSTEIN 

Mr. Duberstein. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, 
I want to echo what Dr. Kissinger said. I am betting on Henry Kis- 
singer. I am grateful for this invitation to participate in the hear- 
ing. I do so on behalf of the independent special bid commission ap- 
pointed by Bill Hybl, President of the USOC, which was chaired by 
former Senator George Mitchell and included Don Fehr and myself 
as vice chairman, along with members Roberta Cooper Ramo and 
Jeff Benz. 
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I request that my written statement, Mr. Chairman, be made 
part of the record, along with a copy of the report of our commis- 
sion dated March 1. 

Our commission reviewed the circumstances surrounding Salt 
Lake City’s bid to host 2002 Olympic Winter Games. We did not 
address Atlanta, but we found that a culture of improper gift giving 
extended beyond Salt Lake City and predated Salt Lake City’s par- 
ticipation. Our principal mandate was not to investigate, but to 
make recommendations for reform at all levels of the Olympic 
movement, local, national and international. 

The U.S. Olympic Committee moved quickly to adopt substan- 
tially all of our recommendations. They took the medicine we pre- 
scribed. The IOC unfortunately needed more than time release cap- 
sules. They required major surgery. 

Our recommendations for the IOC call for fundamental struc- 
tural changes which are set forth in detail in our report. These 
changes necessarily require a period of study and consensus build- 
ing prior to adoption. The IOC appears to have undertaken that 
process in earnest with the appointment of the IOC Reform 2000 
Commission, which includes Dr. Kissinger, Peter Ueberroth, Paul 
Allaire and Dick Ebersol, as well as a new ethics committee which 
includes in its membership my old colleague Senator Howard 
Baker. 

Although it is too early to draw any firm conclusions, we are en- 
couraged by the progress the IOC has accomplished to date. 
Former Senator Mitchell and I met with Juan Antonio Samaranch 
and Francpis Carrard, the President and Director General of the 
IOC, in early July. At that time they provided us with a report out- 
lining the IOC’s preliminary actions in response to our rec- 
ommendations. The meeting was both encouraging and positive. 
We were reassured of Mr. Samaranch’s personal commitment to 
the need and urgency of reforming the IOC. We were heartened in 
recent days when the IOC formally requested the assistance of the 
OECD in becoming a public international organization within the 
meaning of the OECD convention on combatting bribery of foreign 
public officials in international transactions. We applaud them for 
this initiative. 

While these efforts are to be commended, there is still much 
more work that needs to be done. The IOC Reform 2000 effort de- 
serves close monitoring and frequent checkups as they approach fi- 
nalizing their recommendations by the end of October and then 
again for the full IOC on December 11 and 12. The IOC’s progress 
and continuing commitment to reform I think must be closely eval- 
uated. I am reminded of a Russian proverb that my old boss. Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan, referred to from time to time, “dovy eye no 
provey eye.” trust but verify. 

I encourage this subcommittee to verify the IOC’s ongoing efforts 
to systematic reform. The proof is in the pudding. They must do 
more than just reassure sponsors. They must face realities, not cre- 
ate illusions. They need to manage what they promise. 

At this point, therefore, I would grade them the following way: 
I would give them an I for incomplete for the reforms are not quite 
done. I would give them an O for outstanding effort, including the 
work of Dr. Kissinger. And I would give them a C for careful, be 
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careful in evaluating the end product at least until we see specifi- 
cally what the IOC Reform 2000 recommends at the end of Octo- 
ber. I share with each of you the hope and expectation that the 
Olympic flame must burn clean once again in those words that 
completed our report back in March 1. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Kenneth M. Duberstein follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kenneth M. Duberstein, Vice Chair, USOC Special 
Bid Oversight Commission 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I want to thank you for the op- 
portunity to participate in this hearing. I respectfully request that my written state- 
ment be made a part of the record of this hearing, along with a copy of the Report 
of the USOC’s Special Bid Oversight Commission dated March 1, 1999. 

The Salt Lake City bid scandal came to light in December of last year. Very short- 
ly thereafter, the United States Ol 3 unpic committee appointed a Special Bid Over- 
sight Commission (the “Commission”). The Commission’s charge was to review the 
circumstances surrounding Salt Lake City’s bid to host the Olympic Winter Games, 
and thereafter to make recommendations for improving the process by which cities 
are selected to host the Games of the Olympiad and the Oljunpic Winter Games. 
Senator George Mitchell acted as Chairman of the Commission, Don Fehr and I 
were Vice-Chairs, Roberta Cooper Ramo and Jeff Benz were members. 

The Commission presented its recommendations on March 1 of this year. Very 
generally, our recommendations called for the elimination of the improper gift-giv- 
ing practices that have grown out of any reasonable bounds, and for the IOC to 
make fundamental structural changes. Our recommendations were directed to both 
the IOC and the USOC. 

The USOC moved quickly to adopt substantially all of our recommendations. They 
took the medicine we prescribed. The IOC needed more than just medicine — they 
needed major surgery. 

Our recommendations for the IOC are far greater in scope than our recommenda- 
tions for the USOC. Many of them require significant changes to the structure of 
the IOC, and necessarily require a period of study and consensus-building prior to 
adoption. The IOC appears to have undertaken that process in earnest. The IOC 
2000 Commission and working groups thereof have met regularly since late May. 
A final meeting is scheduled for October 30-31, at which time recommendations will 
be made to the IOC. Although any reforms recommended by the IOC 2000 Commis- 
sion will be subject to the approval of the full IOC in December, I think we will 
learn a great deal from the final recommendations that come out of IOC 2000. 

Although it is too early to draw any conclusions, I am encouraged by what the 
IOC has accomplished to date. Senator Mitchell and I met with President 
Samaranch and Francois Carrard, the Director General of the IOC, in early July. 
At that time, they provided us with a report outlining the IOC’s preliminary reac- 
tion to the Commission’s recommendations. I trust that your staff has shared that 
report with you. Because the work of IOC 2000 is not yet finished, it is not timely 
to publicly comment on the views expressed in the report. We did, however, share 
our comments with the IOC. 

Some of the changes that we recommended to the IOC are not difficult to imple- 
ment. By way of example, the following actions have already been taken by the IOC: 

1. The IOC’s audited financial statements are now available to the public at large. 

2. The IOC has appointed an Ethics Commission chaired by Judge Keba Mbaye, a 

former member of the International Court of Justice. Senator Howard Baker is 
a member of the Ethics Commission. 

3. The IOC Ethics Commission has adopted a Code of Ethics. The new Code of Eth- 

ics prohibits gifts of more than nominal value. 

4. Certain meetings of the IOC are now open to the public. 

I am also encouraged by the fact that, subsequent to our meeting, the IOC for- 
mally requested the assistance of the OECD in becoming a “public international or- 
ganization” within the meaning of the OECD Convention on Combating Bribery of 
Foreign Public Officials in International Transactions. 

When the Commission appeared before the Senate Commerce Committee in April, 
Senator Mitchell stated that the end of this year is a reasonable deadline for IOC 
action. The IOC is on schedule to meet that deadline. It is important, however, that 
we evaluate the IOC’s progress at each step of their journey. I am reminded of a 
Russian proverb that my former boss. President Reagan, referred to on occasion. 
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Trust, but verify. While I am encouraged by what the IOC is doing, I also believe 
that they should be closely and frequently monitored. We will have an opportunity 
to do that later this month. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you both. As you heard, the buzzers sound. 
We have a vote on the floor. Dr. Ganske has been over to vote and 
when he returns, I will be gone and he will continue so that we 
can try to finish this. I’m going to do some questions and Dr. 
Ganske is going to come back so that we can keep this flowing. Mr. 
Duberstein, in your written testimony submitted in your appear- 
ance in the Senate last April before Senator McCain, you were par- 
ticularly hard on the IOC. In fact, you said and I quote, the pace 
and the scope of the IOC’s reform actions are disappointing, expel- 
ling a few rank and file members, allowing a handful to resign but 
leaving the two most prominent culprits who sit on IOC’s executive 
board to escape with a gentle slap on the wrist is not encouraging, 
end quote. 

Would you say that today based on the grades that you gave and 
if you assume, to take Dr. Kissinger’s words, that they will succeed 
in adopting these reforms, that if in fact that happens, they will 
restore the shine on the rings and you’ll be proud of the Olympic 
movement again? 

Mr. Duberstein. Mr. Chairman, I think that the efforts under 
way with IOC Reform 2000 are fundamentally sound. That does 
not mean that they meet every one of our recommendations but the 
thrust is very much in the right direction. I am encouraged by the 
personal commitment of Mr. Samaranch. I am even more per- 
suaded by the participation of Dr. Kissinger and Mr. Ueberroth 
and Mr. Allaire as well as others. I think that bodes very well. 

I would not retract there my statement the fact that some of the 
members of the executive committee received only a slap on the 
wrist. I felt strongly at the time that more harsh punishment was 
in order, but I think as far as looking forward to making sure that 
we do not have a repeat of what happened in Salt Lake City and 
other places, I think they have made great strides and I look for- 
ward to them fulfilling this commitment. 

Mr. Upton. I don’t know if you’ve actually seen the actual re- 
forms that are in place. I know you’ve had some discussions with 
Mr. Garrard and others. If you were able to add an amendment 
that could be adopted by that reform committee, how would it 
read? 

Mr. Duberstein. If I were to add any recommendations, I would 
look toward more athlete participation in greater numbers on the 
IOC, and I would be very concerned about the interlocking direc- 
torate so that some people in fact could be appointed not simply as 
IOC representatives but to represent their countries to the IOC. 

Mr. Upton. Dr. Kissinger, what would your response to that be? 

Mr. Kissinger. First of all, I want to also point out that the 
chairman of the USOC, Bill Hybl, has been tremendously helpful 
in this process and has made a very significant contribution and 
I want to thank him. 

I believe the recommendations that Ken Duberstein just made, 
that we can go a long way toward meeting them if not meeting 
them completely. Basically all I knew about what needed to be 
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done I learned from him and Senator Mitchell and his report, and 
however pleasant he is when he testifies to you he sort of stays on 
our back all the time to make sure that we are properly per- 
forming. 

I think the members of the executive committee, there will be a 
rotation very quickly if these reforms are carried out because while 
it may be necessary to have a period of transition for the whole 
IOC in the top positions, it is foreseen in this reform program that 
all the limitations and changes take effect immediately. 

Mr. Upton. Though I know Mr. Duberstein is not a member of 
the Reform 2000 Committee, how — ^you do know. I’m sure, all of the 
members on that committee. How receptive have they been to the 
reforms that have been proposed? 

Mr. Kissinger. Well, I would think that some — that some people 
feel that the IOC has constituted a fairly comfortable operation and 
do not have an overwhelming desire to go into barricades and 
change it but the fact is that our reports of the working groups 
have been unanimous and that some of the established individuals 
who have had leadership positions have cooperated with drafting 
in a way that meets the technicalities of the IOC and I believe in 
the working groups we will certainly succeed. Now, the next hurdle 
will be the executive committee and I have not met with them, but 
I agree with Ken. I will take the same position that Ken has indi- 
cated here that I will — no halfway house is really feasible that does 
not reflect on the Olympic movement. So I really expect that these 
working group reports will be accepted with only the most minor 
modifications. 

Mr. Upton. We hope that that’s true. As you know, we have a 
vote on. I am getting to go vote. You going to make this vote? 

Ms. DeGette. I’ll make this vote. I just have a couple of ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Upton. As long as you don’t steal this gavel you may go 
ahead and when you finish we will recess until Dr. Ganske gets 
here. 

Ms. DeGette. Mr. Hybl will tell you I always behave. 

Mr. Duberstein, first of all I know I can speak for the entire 
panel when I thank you and Senator Mitchell for the outstanding 
job you did in putting this report together. I fully endorse the rec- 
ommendations that you’ve made and I think most of us do. Of 
course, the problem is that there’s been public knowledge of the 
lavish gift giving of the IOC for years, and as I asked several of 
the previous panels, I know Dr. ffissinger wasn’t here. I don’t be- 
lieve you were either. We have had written rules in effect by the 
IOC for many years since the 1980’s which should have prevented 
the kind of profligate gift giving that has been going on. 

For example, in terms of gifts, there is a strict rule that says 
gifts of value are not permitted and that it strictly says gifts of 
value exceeding $200 U.S. are not permitted but yet the previous 
panel’s testified and your report accurately represents everyone 
completely ignored this and in fact it was quite the opposite. If 
your recommendations are adopted, what is it about these par- 
ticular recommendations that you think will actually make them be 
observed versus existing only on paper only as the previous rules 
have been? 
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Mr. Duberstein. I believe the acceptance by the IOC of the rec- 
ommendations of the working group and the prestigious members 
who are on the working group will in fact infect world opinion. We 
have a microscope right now on the IOC. We have heard President 
Samaranch’s firm commitment to Senator Mitchell and to me that 
he wants to leave as his legacy for the IOC a reformed IOC. I think 
you will in fact find by the end of this year the IOC will approve 
the reforms. 

Ms. DeGette. Let me stop you. They may approve the reforms 
but do you think that they will be observed? 

Mr. Duberstein. Yes. 

Ms. DeGette. Is there anything about the structure you’re rec- 
ommending that will make it more likely that they will be observed 
or do you think it’s because the world opinion will be shifted? 

Mr. Duberstein. I think world and national opinion here will be 
such that in fact they will have to abide by these rules, by these 
guidelines. 

Ms. DeGette. So there’s nothing inherent in your 

Mr. Duberstein. There’s no enforcement. 

Ms. DeGette. Dr. Kissinger? 

Mr. Kissinger. May I make a point here. Each member of the 
IOC will be given — has a fixed term now. They’re not appointed for 
life or until the age of 80 if these reforms are accepted. And each 
member will have to go before a selection committee which will be 
composed of both IOC and non-IOC members. So if there are cred- 
ible allegations, it would be amazing if they were not brought up 
when a member’s name comes up for renewal before the selection 
committee. 

Ms. DeGette. Do you think that world opinion has begun to 
shift in any way as a result of the light that’s been shed on the 
Salt Lake City and Atlanta bids? 

Mr. Duberstein. I think there is a strong view that in fact the 
IOC needs to clean up its act. I think President Samaranch is now 
committed to that and I think a lot of that has to do with opinion 
throughout the world. 

Ms. DeGette. Just one last question. We asked the first panel 
what they thought the likelihood of these new rules being adopted 
is. Do you have any sense? We were told slightly greater than 50 
percent. 

Mr. Duberstein. No, I don’t have any magic wand that says 85 
percent or 90 percent. I’m not a betting man but I believe that 
President Samaranch that Mr. Garrard and others will work dili- 
gently to getting them approved and with the kind of prominence 
that is on the IOC Reform 2000 panel that it will be very difficult 
for the IOC to turn back. 

Ms. DeGette. Dr. Kissinger, do you have any sense how likely 
you believe it is? 

Mr. Kissinger. I have — I’m new in this so I have not encoun- 
tered the full membership of the IOC and I’ve had only one session 
with the preliminary executive committee. I have operated on the 
assumption that we will get these reforms through. That’s the posi- 
tion I’ve taken in the working group and that’s the position I will 
take at the end of October. I also have reason to believe that Presi- 
dent Samaranch will support it but there are a number of senior 
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people in this group, Allaire from Xerox and Yellay from Fiat and 
non-IOC members will be united in supporting these recommenda- 
tions. So it would be quite a responsibility to turn them down. 

Ms. DeGette. Let me just say because I have to now go vote, I 
do not have any faith at all that the international community will 
simply believe people are prominent and therefore they will follow 
these rules. I think that some of the recommendations of the struc- 
ture will help. I think, as Dr. Kissinger said, the term limits will 
help, but I think that there needs to be more vigilance because 
after all, as long ago as the 1980’s, many prominent people said 
that the rules had to be changed. The rules were changed on paper 
and people still completely disregard it. 

Thank you, gentlemen, both for coming. I apologize for having to 
leave. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Ganske [presiding]. The Chair recognizes himself. 

Well, doctor, one of my prerogatives, well. Dr. Kissinger, you’re 
the diplomat so I won’t ask you to make a comment on Mrs. 
Samaranch’s trips, but I do want to ask you in light of the fact that 
it was the events in Salt Lake City that served as the catalyst for 
the present atmosphere of IOC reform, have you detected any anti- 
American sentiment during your work with the IOC 2000 commis- 
sion? 

Mr. Kissinger. Yes. There is a feeling that the Americans are 
trying to impose their standards, that we are picking on the small- 
er developing nations. I wouldn’t suggest that it is this attitude 
among some members and I’ve heard statements to that effect. 
They have not prevailed and I don’t expect them to prevail. 

Mr. Ganske. Well, Dr. Kissinger, in light of some of those anti- 
American sentiments, I understand that the IOC 2000 commission 
is now finalizing its recommendations and will announce them at 
the end of the month and that the IOC will vote on these rec- 
ommendations in December of this year. However, these are only 
recommendations. Is the IOC obligated to adopt any of the commis- 
sion’s recommendations? 

Mr. Kissinger. No, the IOC is not obligated to adopt the commit- 
tee’s recommendations, but they would lose the support of the non- 
IOC members and I think the games next year would be under 
shadow if the IOC rejected the recommendations that were so far 
as I can see unanimously endorsed by a group of individuals who 
have given a fair amount of their time and who have no ax to 
grind. 

Mr. Ganske. What do you think will be the result if the IOC 
adopts only the least intrusive, least controversial recommenda- 
tions and ignores the ones with real clout? 

Mr. Kissinger. Well, if you called me back before this committee, 
I would express my disappointment strenuously and I can’t believe 
that that will happen. In fact, I don’t believe that President 
Samaranch will take it quietly. Not only I but a number of the in- 
dividuals that we have mentioned giving up — have given up a num- 
ber of weekends, traveled long distances. We’re doing it again at 
the end of October. We’ll do it again in December. And our only in- 
terest in this is to have an Olympic Games that the world can be 
proud of, that Americans can be proud of participating in and we 
have absolutely no reason to compromise and we won’t. 
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Mr. Ganske. I’ll be with you in just a minute, Mr. Duberstein. 
If the IOC only adopts some face saving measures but not the full 
chest, I’m sure. Dr. Kissinger, you’re aware that we have a law 
called the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act which makes it illegal for 
American companies, individuals to bribe foreign officials or busi- 
nesses. Now, the IOC is not covered by that law. However, last 
year Confess enacted a law to enable the President to designate 
by executive order the IOC or other organizations to be subject to 
the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. 

Would you recommend that the president do this if the IOC does 
not act in good faith to clean up their own act ? 

Mr. Kissinger. I would expect the IOC to clean itself up. Second, 
I expect the IOC to accept the principles of the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act, even if it doesn’t use its exact language so that it 
does not seem to be submitting to a law of one particular country. 
And so if that circumstance arose, we might be in a situation 
where our law might be implemented but I don’t — I really would 
be disappointed if we reached that point. 

Mr. Ganske. Your preference would be for us not to have to do 
that but you wouldn’t rule it out as an appropriate action at some 
time? 

Mr. Kissinger. I wouldn’t rule out if there were a conviction that 
the principles of the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, never mind 
whether it applies legally, if the principles were being violated, I 
would understand it if the Congress made its views felt. 

Mr. Ganske. I thank you. 

Mr. Duberstein, in his report to the USOC, the Mitchell commis- 
sion concluded, quote, that the USOC shares responsibility for 
the — this is the USOC shares responsibility for the improper con- 
duct of the bid and organizing committees in Salt Lake City, end 
quote. The report also recommends several steps the USOC should 
take to strengthen its oversight of the site selection process. How- 
ever, a more stringent oversight role in the site selection process 
may leave the USOC open to a conflict of interest. If a U.S. city’s 
bid to host the games is successful, it’s like the USOC may benefit 
in the form of increased television and sponsorship revenues. While 
the USOC and its members do not personally gain in this scenario, 
it’s hard to argue with the lure of the additional sums or funds to 
help train athletes or promote amateur sports in the U.S. 

Mr. Duberstein, you served as vice chair of the Mitchell commis- 
sion. Is it possible for the USOC to balance a more stringent over- 
sight role against the benefits that it would gain as a result of a 
U.S. city hosting the games? 

Mr. Duberstein. Mr. Chairman, we were very heartened within 
a few days after our commission’s recommendations that the 
USOC, the executive committee of the USOC, unanimously went 
for every one of our recommendations and I believe Mr. Hybl when 
he testified this morning made reference to that. I think the over- 
sight clearly was lacking. I believe that they now have the mes- 
sage. I think that what they have enacted based on our rec- 
ommendations in fact ensures that the USOC will be far more 
mindful so that you don’t get into the situations as you described. 

Mr. Ganske. I think I’d like to hear from both of you in answer 
to this question. Dr. Kissinger, in light of the fact that you testified 
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today that you think there is an anti-American feeling because of 
the exposure on this issue, do you think that this could affect U.S. 
cities getting the Olympic site in the future? 

Mr. Kissinger. Not really because whatever the anti-American 
feeling exists is balanced by the realization that the majority of the 
funds come from the United States and the incentive — it’s one 
thing to needle us, it’s another to antagonize us. 

Mr. Duberstein. I subscribe to exactly what Dr. Kissinger said. 

Mr. Ganske. What a great diplomatic response. My time is fin- 
ished. I will yield to Mr. Klink. 

Mr. Klink. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Duberstein, in your 
statements you reiterated that old chestnut of President Reagan’s 
trust but verify. You say that that adage now applies to your moni- 
toring of what they are doing at the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. This is kind of a follow up to the last question. We might 
say we want to verify but other countries might say, well, it’s the 
U.S. meddling, imposing their will on us, overreaching. 

Do you think that we have a right and a responsibility to actively 
monitor the progress that the IOC makes in this reform process? 
Specifically, let me ask you what should the U.S. role be in all this? 

Mr. Duberstein. I think we need to verify each one of these ac- 
tions. I think when we see at the end of October what the working 
panels recommend, we will take another step in evaluation. When 
our commission testified before Senator McCain’s Commerce Com- 
mittee, we were asked about legislative remedies and what we said 
was let’s see what the IOC does. Let’s give them to the end of the 
year. I think that caution is still worthwhile now, but I do think 
that we have an obligation and a responsibility whether it’s the 
USOC or the U.S. Congress to make sure that the IOC not only 
enacts rigorous reform as I expect that they will do but also that 
they match the practice with the words. 

Mr. Klink. Are you as troubled as I was — I don’t know how 
much of the hearing you have been present for — ^but I brought up 
to some of the other committees that I’m troubled that it took the 
United States, took our Justice Department, took our press, took 
our Congress out there exposing this when it — the gifts became so 
exorbitant and the problem became so obvious with Salt Lake City. 
And then we sat here today in a very public fashion and we had 
Ambassador Young and others here and talked about what hap- 
pened in Atlanta, yet there doesn’t appear to be anyone else at the 
International Olympic Committee that are looking at what has 
happened in their country. 

My example would be what happened in Nagano or Sydney or 
Athens or Barcelona or cities that weren’t successful, like Toronto 
or Melbourne or Manchester or Belgrade. We have reformed what 
we — the way we operate the U.S. Olympic Committee. We appear 
to be headed that way. Reforms are in place but what happens to 
the rest of the National Olympic Committees and what happens to 
their introspective look if we’re the only ones that are policing this? 

Mr. Duberstein. I don’t think we’re the only ones that are the 
police. I think the litany that you delivered failed to mention the 
U.S. Olympic Committee. That’s who appointed the Mitchell com- 
mission. It was Bill Hybl who said everything that I have seen 
from Salt Lake City says we need to get on this and get on it now. 
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not to do an investigation. That’s left to the Justice Department 
and to others. But to come up with recommendations so this will 
never happen again. 

I think we’re very much on our way to that. I think the world 
opinion will in fact rally behind if the IOC does the right thing and 
doesn’t do lip service, doesn’t just worry about reassuring sponsors 
but in fact runs an ethical and trustworthy Olympic movement 
which will be good for all the cities and all the countries. 

Mr. Klink. Dr. Kissinger, again we mentioned this during the 
hearing today. We had the “Sports Illustrated” article from 1986 
that mentioned all of the lavish gifts and all the things that oc- 
curred back then. We have the 1991 report that the people in To- 
ronto who were unsuccessful filed. Yet all of these things were ig- 
nored. What confidence do we have now that once your back is 
turned and our back is turned and other people’s backs are turned, 
that people who ignored these problems for decades, in fact allowed 
them to proliferate, get more serious until Salt Lake City pushed 
this over the edge, what confidence do we have that we’re not going 
to then relax back into a standard where we have this closed cul- 
ture where these things are allowed to proliferate? 

Mr. Kissinger. Well, I believe that first of all it would be very 
appropriate for this committee to keep an eye on the process. Sec- 
ond, the previous organization of the IOC was sort of a family kind 
of organization where members who are for life or later were 
changed till the age of 80 and there was an attitude that they were 
responsible as far as I can understand to each other and that made 
it of course very difficult to investigate allegations carefully. I think 
the rotation in office but I am impressed by what I’ve heard here. 
I will discuss when I get back to Lausanne in 2 weeks the creation 
in the office of the president of some mechanism that audits — the 
auditing of finances is taken care of but the performance of the re- 
form, I think that’s a very good point that we ought to try to take 
into account. 

You understand I’m speaking for myself because I don’t know 
what the reaction will be, but this is a reasonable proposal it seems 
to me. 

Mr. Klink. Suppose you can help us with one housekeeping per- 
son. Mr. Samaranch has responded back to the committee’s request 
that he testify. He told us at the IOC bid process — about the IOC 
bid process to Congress. We asked him to come and talk to us. He 
said we’re going through trying to talk to all of these countries. I 
don’t want to appear that I’m heavy handed by coming in and testi- 
fying before Congress when this is going. In your expert opinion as 
persons that are affiliated with this Olympic reform movement, 
when would be the appropriate time for Mr. Samaranch to come 
and testify before the subcommittee? 

Mr. Kissinger. I will tell you I recommended to him to appear 
after the process is completed and I’m happy that a date appar- 
ently has been fixed for December 15. He will be the key person 
in maneuvering these reforms through the committee. Whatever we 
outsiders do he’s the indispensable element on the parliamentary 
level. This will require some very careful maneuvering with tender 
egos, and I think it is better for everybody if we can come here and 
put before you a completed project and know that he will be tested 
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by your questions rather than speak in a preliminary way where 
he may have to be very careful about what he is free to talk about. 

So I frankly am partly to blame for his view that he should ap- 
pear after he has something to present to this committee and I also 
believe that this will be a major contribution by this committee to 
spur the reforms because he will be in a very difficult position if 
he has to explain — some compromises may have to be made but if 
they are significant and go to the core of it, I would expect the 
members of the committee to proceed with a relentlessness as has 
been exhibited in my brief stay here. 

So I think this is the best time, December 15, that I’m grateful 
for the committee for having to agree to the session. 

Mr. Duberstein. I think what is absolutely critical is that Mr. 
Samaranch has agreed to appear before this committee. Some of us 
may have wanted him to appear after the IOC Reform 2000 report 
is done at the end of October. Some have suggested that he not 
come until December. I think the fact that he is coming before this 
committee is a mark not only of his commitment to reform but his 
willingness to sell this to you and I think that is very encouraging 
news. 

Mr. Klink. Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Stupak. 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Duberstein, you also 
make reference in your testimony to the July 14 interim report 
done by the IOC on your and Senator Mitchell’s report. It’s called 
the IOC paper on the recommendations made by the U.S. Olympic 
Committee special bid oversight commission in its report on March 
1, 1999. None of the reactions made in that report are carved in 
stone and of course are subject to change. 

When will we really know which of the Mitchell’s report rec- 
ommendations are being adopted by the IOC? Is there going to be 
a plenary session October 31. 

Mr. Duberstein. You’re going to have a strong indication Octo- 
ber 30, 31 but full IOC is meeting on December 11 and 12. So we 
will know both from the former date as well as the latter. 

Mr. Stupak. Would it be — should all of them be adopted in its — 
are there some of them that should be adopted, some of them that 
aren’t you can live with? Could you try to give us a little bit more 
insight as to 

Mr. Duberstein. We think all of our recommendations are im- 
portant. Clearly some are more critical than others. Financial ac- 
countability, term limits, age. The ruling out of visits to the bid cit- 
ies, all of that getting tied up so that in fact the process of selecting 
bid cities as well as the accountability, responsibility of the IOC 
itself, the structural reforms I think are all taken as one. Congress- 
man Stupak. 

Mr. Kissinger. And the creation of an auditing system that Mr. 
Allaire from Xerox considers equal to those of multinational cor- 
porations would be a complete innovation. 

Mr. Stupak. Would that be like an inspector general type func- 
tion? 

Mr. Duberstein. No, it’s an independent audit by outsiders, not 
by the inside, publicly released is what we called for. We also called 
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for open meetings which I believe the IOC is now doing. It’s all of 
that that the sunshine comes. 

Mr. Stupak. That sunshine, that’s audits but let’s get to enforce- 
ment then. How would the enforcement come other than public 
scrutiny? 

Mr. Duberstein. It’s public scrutiny. 

Mr. Kissinger. Rotation in office and the submission of each — 
even existing members have to in addition to the age limit have to 
be rotated at periodic intervals and have to go before the selection 
committee where they are compared with other candidates, plus 
the fact that more athletes are being added, the international fed- 
erations, the national committees so that there will be a number 
of ^oups that are new that were not previously represented insti- 
tutionally on the committee. 

Mr. Stupak. Will any of these groups then, these new groups, 
will they have investigative powers within the IOC of any alleged 
wrongdoing? 

Mr. Kissinger. The athletes of course have a vested interest in 
the Olympics being clean and they also have the greatest interest 
in the doping issue, and I have noticed of the working groups that 
the athletes are among the most vocal and concerned and construc- 
tive members of the working groups. 

Mr. Duberstein. In addition, you also have the creation of a new 
independent ethics committee for the IOC which I think speaks vol- 
umes. 

Mr. Stupak. Let me put it this way. After let’s say the IOC re- 
forms are implemented, what will actually be set up to detect any 
wrongdoing other than rotating people and the athletes are con- 
cerned about it. Is there any mechanism there that we can point 
to? You see, my problem here is with this culture we have seen 
here and it’s a culture thing. Everyone does it. This is the way you 
do it. This is the way you get host cities. How do you change that 
culture? You may change the rules but if there’s no accountability 
and responsibility and some enforcement, I don’t see how we 
change the culture. 

Mr. Kissinger. I think a number of you members have raised 
this point, and I will certainly bring that back when I go to the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting and I think in the president’s office or 
the executive committee some mechanism has to be set up on the — 
at least I would think ought to be set up on the basis of which 
these questions can be answered. 

Mr. Duberstein. I also think that you should address some of 
this to Senator Baker when he comes here as a member of the eth- 
ics committee as far as an ongoing role in overseeing not only the 
reform effort but the governance of the IOC. 

Mr. Stupak. You’ve got to have a hotline, inspector general, 
someone there to enforce it. You’ve got to have a watchdog there 
somewhere I believe anyways. 

Mr. Upton. Before I yield to Mr. Strickland I just want to ask, 
do you know if the reform committee meeting in the end of October 
of this month and again in December, is that open to the public? 
Or is it a closed meeting? 

Mr. Kissinger. It was last time. The first plenary session was 
open to the public. 
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Mr. Upton. Thank you. Mr. Strickland. 

Mr. Duberstein. Mr. Stupak, the answer from the IOC it is 
open, according to Mr. Garrard. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Strickland. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have one question 
and then I will make a comment and then I will stop. You’ve heen 
kind in giving us of your time. I would like to ask you if you would 
share with us your reaction to what happened in Atlanta. We 
heard from the Atlanta folks earlier today and in your judgment, 
if your commission had used Atlanta’s bid as opposed to Salt Lake 
City, do you think you would be making the same sort of rec- 
ommendations to the USOC and the IOC as you are making? 

Mr. Duberstein. Congressman, I did not hear the testimony of 
Atlanta today but just from the flavor of what I have read and 
heard, we said in our commission report it did not begin in Salt 
Lake City. These are the nature of the same kind of allegations. 
So I don’t think our report would have changed one iota as far as 
our recommendations for fundamental systemic reform of the 
USOC, the IOC, and the handling not only of the bid process but 
the governing of the IOC. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you, sir. And if I could just make a com- 
ment. I don’t want to be offensive to anyone, certainly not my col- 
leagues, but as I was sitting here listening to folks today and what 
we’re talking about is the selling or the purchasing of influence, I 
think, and it is proper, I think, for those of us who are concerned 
about this to sit in some judgment on what has happened and to 
be concerned about reforms and making recommendations for the 
future, but just in fairness to those who may have been caught up 
in this, you both have been around Washington for a long time and 
you’ve observed the functioning of Congress and I wonder if you see 
any similarities between some of the things that we’ve talked about 
today and been concerned about today and maybe some of the prac- 
tices that exist within our own governmental bodies in terms of de- 
cisionmaking and influence buying and so on. 

Mr. Kissinger. Well, collegial bodies have a tendency to cover up 
for each other. That is — and in fact what then later an investiga- 
tion looks like covered up is an attempt to help out friends with 
whom one has worked and isn’t perceived this way. So this is some- 
thing that is built into any bureaucratic and — on the other hand, 
one shouldn’t go to the other extreme of starting a culture of inves- 
tigations so that everybody feels under permanent threat. So I 
would think that if it is very successful reforming the system and 
if then there is some procedure by which one can check on the per- 
formance internally, then the outside pressures should still con- 
tinue but they should not be the form of a permanent investigation 
but something like a periodic checkup to see, and after all by now 
there’s a fairly wide body of people who have been involved in the 
reform or in the investigations who have, as I said before, have no 
other interest except seeing this thing cleaned up. 

Mr. Duberstein. I think when we have seen the lack of account- 
ability, it leads to problems. When we got into the Mitchell commis- 
sion, we got into this. One of the things that we were startled with 
was what we thought was a total lack of accountability. I think 
that’s as true in Lausanne as it is in Washington. Those are the 
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seeds for problems. We often deal with perceptions and in this 
town especially perceptions become reality. What we found, though, 
as far as Salt Lake City and before is that the perceptions were re- 
ality. The misdeeds were taking place. I don’t think that that calls 
for a permanent investigation. That’s why in my opening statement 
I talked about periodic checkups. I think it is worth dialing into 
from time to time. 

Look, when I appeared before Senator McCain’s committee, I was 
a critic. I doubted that the IOC was as committed as I hoped that 
they would be. I have learned in several months trust but verify 
that when you have people involved, whether it’s Bill Hybl or 
Henry Kissinger or Peter Ueberroth or Dick Ebersol or Paul Allaire 
and they are pushing the same direction, when my friend and 
former colleague Howard Baker joined the ethics committee, that 
is another indication that the IOC got the message. 

Business as usual is no longer. You have to move on. You have 
to turn the page. And I think that’s as applicable in Washington 
as it is in Lausanne. 

Mr. Strickland. Thank you both. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Mr. Bilbray, do you have questions? 

Mr. Bilbray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You know, I think first 
of all we need to clarify again, and again one of our colleagues 
pointed out that a lot of this discussion is about the world Olympic 
committees and the multinational not to tar and feather the U.S., 
not that we don’t have points that we need to get included. I guess 
the argument of my colleague about the fact that maybe we look 
at ourselves, the issue of gifts and everything else have been dis- 
cussed here in the House hasn’t been entrusted to the executive 
branch as much recently. But in California we’ve got a full disclo- 
sure and I guess this is where it gets to Mr. Kissinger’s issue about 
you don’t want to have a Spanish inquisition but you also don’t 
want to have major cover-ups. In California one of the things we 
said is anybody in the field of trust just publicly publishes every- 
thing they’ve received unless it’s under certain categories and that 
sort of makes sure that at least somebody knows — it may be a 
happy medium and that’s what you talked about before. But grow- 
ing up on the frontier in the Southwest, I’m worried about we talk 
about this culture within the Olympic International Committee but 
can we expect the culture of the committee to be any different than 
the culture of the world that it’s working within and that may now 
seem abstract but I know for one thing that Governor Rufo of Baja, 
California, the first freely elected Governor of Mexico in 67 years, 
made a big deal about the corruption and the corrupting influence 
of society just within his state. And about what a struggle it is in 
a lot of these countries to try to get out of a culture of mordida, 
the culture of this is the way business is done. And I think it’s 
rather inappropriate for us to be so naive to think that the Amer- 
ican standard or the Western European standard is just univer- 
sally the only standard that is going to apply. 

How do we address this issue within the Olympic Committee 
when it is obviously going to continue to be influenced by the world 
culture experience that there is these what we perceive inappro- 
priate influences and decisionmaking? 
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Mr. Duberstein. Let’s get over October 30 and 31 and December 
11 and 12 . Let’s get these reforms done and then we can come back 
and address that question. But I would rather focus on getting the 
reforms in place and then implemented and I think that you will 
then see other parts of the world saying the IOC is in fact leading 
the way. I think that helps. 

Mr. Kissinger. Also this is a question that after the reform 
should be discussed with the president, with the new executive 
committee in due course with the new president because that is 
how it will have to be implemented. It is not at all a trivial ques- 
tion. There’s no doubt that in major parts of the world we here con- 
sider unacceptable behavior is the normal way by which influence 
is established. So one has to take — it will work best if it is done 
under the aegis of the IOC rather than as a demand from the 
United States. And we hope — I speak here for Ken as well, that we 
cannot change the world but we might be able to make a contribu- 
tion to changing the atmosphere in which the Olympic Committee 
operates. 

Mr. Bilbray. I hope we have that sensitivity when we look at 
that. My family is from Australia. I grew up on the frontier with 
Latin America. I look at Americans’ rather critical review of certain 
cultural traditions in Mexico but at the same time my cousins in 
Australia believe that trying to tip a waiter is a bribe and is im- 
moral and is wrong. And we sort of chuckle at that. I think there 
may be people all over the world that would sort of look at our per- 
ception about mordida, about a gift, what we saw as an inappro- 
priate deed and sort of chuckle at that too and I think we just need 
to desensitize that and try to move into it. 

I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I just feel as we address this 
issue, we’ve got to remember that we are working within a world 
culture and maybe, maybe we can start the process of helping to 
influence a world cultural experience in a positive manner. God 
bless Governor Rufo. He left office frustrated with the fact that he 
couldn’t change something that he saw as a cancer in his culture 
that he was trying to remove. 

But thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. In closing. I’d like to say a couple of 
things. First of all to both of you we appreciate your time and your 
very hard work and to those that were not able to come. Senator 
Mitchell, Senator Baker, we know that their spirit and their work 
help lend great credence to this hearing. I also want to thank all 
of the members that participated on both sides of the aisle and the 
staff who worked countless hours getting documents, doing ques- 
tions, really helping us understand the issue. 

I talked to Senator McCain yesterday with regard to the hear- 
ings that he held in the spring and I intend to talk to him yet this 
evening before he goes to conduct his hearing that he’s going to 
have next week as well. And I guess the reason — and he thanked 
me for holding this hearing today. And as I see it, this hearing does 
provide the setting. It initiates the momentum, it helps send a 
message. It rallies the troops that will be casting these votes later 
this month and again in December to make sure that the votes will 
be there so that we are all proud, not only as Americans but as citi- 
zens on this planet. And I would hope that in your discussions and 
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in your work, particularly Dr. Kissinger as a member of that com- 
mittee and others in this room that will be voting as well, that you 
will convey that message and that spirit in a constructive way in 
terms of the work that this committee is trying to do. 

I have a daughter who wrote a letter to the local city schools 
complaining that the gymnastics program was being canceled and 
that if it was canceled, if indeed they followed through on that rec- 
ommendation, that they would lose a future Olympian who at some 
point in the future would be in those Olympics. It is in that spirit 
that we’re all here because we’re proud of the Olympics, whether 
it be a Jesse Owens, whether it be a Mohammad Ali, a Mark Spitz, 
anyone in the world that can triumph in those world games and 
what they mean to all of us. 

And so it is in that ethics, with that integrity that we urge you 
to carry on your mission. We appreciate the work that you have 
done and as they say in Ann Arbor, thanks for coming to the big 
house today. 

Mr. Klink. Would the gentleman yield for one moment. 

Mr. Upton. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Klink. Thank you for that. That was a fine closing state- 
ment. I see Mr. Garrard is still here. I want to thank you for com- 
ing today as well. I see we’ve got some of our other witnesses that 
stayed around. I’m not speaking for Chairman Upton but I’m sure 
he agrees with me. We have doors on the front of our office and 
they are open. If we can help you to clean this up, if there’s some- 
thing that we can do, I would suggest that you get in touch with 
us. We want to see this done. There’s not a lot of fun in what we 
did today. We’d rather sit down and talk to all of you about how 
wonderful these games are and how wonderful they’re going to be. 
We did not enjoy this, and the same to Dr. Kissinger and Mr. 
Duberstein; if there’s some way that you see that we in Congress 
have the ability to positively impact this plan to clean up the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, let us know what we can do. We’re 
here to work with you. We have not had fun today. 

Mr. Upton. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Howard H. Baker, Jr. 

Chairman Upton, Ranking Member Klink, and members of the subcommittee, I 
thank you for inviting me to discuss my views on the International Olympic Com- 
mittee’s response to the many well-publicized allegations of wrongdoing in connec- 
tion with the site selection process for the Olympic Games. 

IOC President Samaranch invited me to become an original member of the IOC 
Ethics Commission, which was established this past March to strengthen the IOC’s 
ethical guidelines and thereby provide a clear standard of conduct for all members 
of the Oljunpic Family. The Ethics Commission was also charged with ensuring that 
these guidelines are reflected in the policies and practices of the IOC, National 
Olympic Committees and organizations associated with efforts to host the Olympic 
Games. Furthermore, the Commission takes responsibility for considering specific 
allegations of ethical violations by organizations and individuals within the Olympic 
Family. 

I am joined on the Commission by Javier Perez de Cuellar of Peru, former United 
Nations Secretary General; Kurt Furgler of Switzerland, former Swiss President; 
Robert Badinter of France, former President of the French Constitution Court; and 
Charmaine Crooks of Canada, a five-time Olympian. Three current IOC members 
were also appointed to the Commission: Judge Keba Mbaye of Senegal, Chairman 
of the Commission and former Vice President of the International Court of Justice, 
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R. Kevan Gosper of Australia, IOC Vice President and Chairman and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of Shell Australia; and Chiharu Igaya of Japan. Notably, a majority of 
the Commission members are not IOC members. 

As an indication of the IOC’s commitment to actively promoting a culture of ethics 
within the Olympic Family, the Ethics Commission met twice during the month of 
May and approved a new Code of Ethics that was adopted by the IOC Executive 
Board in June. This Code sets forth the basic ethical guidelines to be followed by 
the entire Olympic Family, including IOC members and those representing cities 
bidding to host the Olympic Games. It also establishes that the IOC will play an 
important and ongoing role in monitoring and enforcing these guidelines. 

While the IOC did have ethical guidelines in place prior to the adoption of the 
new Code this year, they were not actively communicated or enforced. Under the 
new ethics regime, the lOC will aggressively educate members of the Olympic Fam- 
ily about the new Code, exercise an oversight function, fully investigate alleged vio- 
lations of the Code, and impose sanctions where necessary. 

To ensure the active involvement of the IOC in maintaining high ethical stand- 
ards, I proposed that the Ethics Commission adopt a set of guidelines to govern the 
implementation, monitoring and enforcement of the Code of Ethics. The Commission 
accepted my recommendation and asked me to work with a fellow Commission 
member (Kevan Gosper of Australia) to develop bylaws to the Code that would ac- 
complish this purpose. My intention is to establish permanent mechanisms through 
which clear standards for ethical behavior will be communicated by IOC leadership 
to the entire Olympic Family. I would also like to develop the basic infrastructure 
that will ultimately accommodate the processing of complaints and the regulation 
of compliance issues, as well as the reporting of same to the Ethics Commission and 
the IOC. This process is ongoing and will be discussed during the next Ethics Com- 
mission meeting on October 28. 

As the Ethics Commission has worked toward establishing stronger ethical guide- 
lines for the Olympic Movement, it has also considered individual cases where viola- 
tions of the existing rules have been alleged. Accordingly, the Commission will re- 
view the Atlanta situation as well which of course was the subject of earlier panels. 
I know that Judge Bell has put together a comprehensive and straightforward re- 
port that was submitted to the IOC President, who subsequently asked the Ethics 
Commission to conduct a review. Since this review will commence during the Octo- 
ber 28 Commission meeting, it would be inappropriate for me to comment on the 
substance of the report at this time. 

Concurrent with the efforts of the Ethics Commission, I know that many other 
steps have been taken in the overall effort to reform the IOC and address prior alle- 
gations of unethical conduct. The IOC itself has taken a number of actions during 
the past several months. After conducting an internal investigation of allegations 
arising out of the Salt Lake City matter, the IOC expelled and accepted the resigna- 
tions of several members found to have been engaged in unethical behavior, while 
sternly warning others. As part of a broad effort to reform the site selection process, 
the IOC has prohibited visits by IOC members to candidate cities and visits by can- 
didate city representatives to IOC members. It has also banned gift giving, in con- 
nection with the bidding process. Ultimately, the IOC plans to develop a permanent 
site selection process to promote clarity, consistency and, of course, ethical behavior. 
In addition, the IOC has responded to criticisms about the secrecy of its financial 
affairs by releasing a financial report that was audited by a major US accounting 
firm, an action that will now be repeated every two years. 

To comprehensively review the IOC’s policies and practices and recommend nec- 
essary changes, the IOC established the IOC 2000 Reform Commission, with Dr. 
Henry Kissinger among its members. Dr. Kissinger will no doubt share his thoughts 
on IOC 2000 during his testimony. In my view IOC 2000 has done an outstanding 
job. I am happy that the good work done by the Special Bid Oversight Commission 
chaired by Senator Mitchell and Vice-Chairman Ken Duberstein has been received 
and given serious consideration. I know that IOC 2000 reported preliminary rec- 
ommendations this summer and plans to submit a final report to the IOC for its 
consideration during a special session in December. I am hopeful that the IOC will 
fully support it. 

While I was initially skeptical about whether the IOC would undertake serious 
ethical and structural reforms in a fairly short period of time, I am now convinced 
that the IOC and its membership understand and accept the need for meaningful 
change. The IOC’s actions thus far are consistent with my belief It has also become 
clear to me that all international bodies, National Ol3unpic Committees and individ- 
uals that are part of the Olympic Movement must join with the IOC in accepting 
responsibility for conducting themselves in a manner that will preserve the integrity 
of the Movement for generations to come. The IOC certainly cannot in any way en- 
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courage a “culture of corruption” as many have alleged, but a concurrent obligation 
exists on the part of the entire Olympic Family to recognize and follow the highest 
ethical standards. Ultimately, we all want the Olympics to be about the athletes and 
the competition, not about ethical scandals. 

Going forward, the IOC must send a very clear message that its members cannot 
and will not be unduly influenced during the site selection process for the Olympic 
Games. Those cities and countries bidding to host the Games must correspondingly 
abstain from any activities that might even be perceived as improper. In my view, 
this kind of cooperative effort is required if we are to see lasting change and the 
long term preservation of the integrity of the Olympic Movement. 

Thank you for allowing me to express my views. 
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REPORT TO THE INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC 
COMMITTEE - 9 JANUARY 1991 

INTRODUCTION . N.M.S. 

Your Excellency, Members of tlie International Olympic Committee, 
Ladies and Gentlemen > Good Afternoon. 

My name is Norman Seagram. I am a past member of the Board of 
Directors of the now disbanded Toronto Ontario Olympic Council (more 
often known as "TOOC”). With me is His Worship, Art Eggleton, Mayor 
of Toronto, and Paul Henderson, Olympian, and former President of 
TOOC. 

Over the next few minutes, we wish to recount some of the experiences 
we gained during Toronto’s Cve year quest to host the 1996 Summer 
Olympic Games. We also wish to put forJi some ideas and proposals, 
developed as a result of our experiences, whereby the bidding process and 
the selection procedure might be improved. 

While the bidding process in each Olympiad has had its own unique 
attributes, the Games of the XXVIth Olympiad, celebrating as they will 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of the modem Games by Pierre 
de Coubertin, presented an extraordinary challenge to each of the six 
candidate cities. How to give honour to the glories and traditions of the 
past. How to respect the deep emotional foundations upon which the 
history of the Olympic Movement has flourished. And, at the same time, 
how to provide a brilliant and compelling beacon for the future, a future 
in which the current furious pace of change will accelerate, a future in 
which there lurks many unknowns. 
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TOOC’s answer to this challenge was to structure a bid which featured 
that single critical element common to every Olympic celebration, the 
athlete. In the athlete was represented the preparation and dedication of 
the past, the competitive fire of the present, and the hope and confidence 
of youth for the future. Toronto and the Olympic athlete - that was our 
primary theme. 

We ’.\d no doubts about the validity of that theme, about the 
attractiveness of our city and its people, about the suitability of our 
multitude of existing venues, about the availabUity of resources to build 
a few new venues, about our proven abilities to organize and stage a 
massive world scale event, and about our capacity to finance a 
celebration of youth that would allow all competitors to maximize their 
performances while enjoying a lasting, happy experience in the true 
spirit of Olympism. 

Toronto and the Olympic athlete. We were confident that we would host 
a superb Summer Games in 1996. We were confident that we had 
mounted a superb winning bid to host those games. 

We were wrong. 

On September 18th, 1990, in Tokyo, the decision of the IOC told us that 
our confidence had been mistaken. Another city had made a better bid. . 

The Toronto bid team was very disappointed. Bid teams from four other 
cities were no doubt similarly affected. We quickly realized that not only 
were there not to be the Summer Games in Toronto in 1996, but also that 
the years 2000 and 2004 were probably out of the question too. Toronto 
had erpendi-d the energies of nearly 3000 citizens, and over $14.0 million 
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(U-SO- Had it all been wasted? This and many other questions began to 
be asked. Most will never be answered nor need they be. But a few do 
deserve a response, especially those that can provide guidance for the 
decision making system to be used in the selection of future host cities. 
These answers and ideas, should they be adopted by the IOC, in whole or 
in part, will stand as TOOC’s legacy to the Olympic Movement. 

i|c i|c ^ ait :)( i|c 

To be awarded an Olympic Games, a bid City must achieve four 
objectives. 

1. The City must demonstrate that it is fully capable of staging the 
Games and organizing a unique and captivating celebration of the 
youth of the world. 

2. The City must demonstrate that it is enthusiastically willing to 
stage the Games. 

3. The City must demonstrate why it is in the interests of the Olympic 
Movement to have the Games awarded to that City. 

4 _ The City must demonstrate why it is in each IOC jj^ember’s 
personal interest to vote for, and award the Games to that City. 

The pursuit of these four objectives encompasses an audience that is, 
naturally, much broader than the select IOC membership. It includes all 
sectors of the Olympic Movement (IP’s, NOG’s. their umbrella 
organiaations, IOC staff, etc.) governments, citizens, and the media, both 
local and international. The pursuit, without doubt, is an extraordinary 
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a-n ii complex task; and it is riddled with extraordinary and serious 

problems. 

What are those problems? Here, in our view, are the major ones. 

1. The official part of the bid process (that is, the period of formal IOC 
involvement) is too long. 

2. The bid process is too costly. 

3_ The rules governing the activities of the bid Cities are ambiguous 
or poorly enforced. 

4. The process does not appear to lead in all cases to the selection of 
the best candidate City. 

5. The integrity and image of the IOC is often put at risk by the 
conduct of various parties during the course of the bidding cycle. 

Some thoughts on how these five critical problems might be resolved will 

now be addressed by my two colleagues. 

To give the views of the City ofToronto, 1 now call upon His Worship, Art 

Eggleton, Mayor of the City ofToronto. 

9|: 9ic 9)1 )(( >l< 

VTRWS OF THE CITY OF TORONTO - A.C.E. 


9)e 4c * 9lc 
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INTRODUCTION OF PAUL HENDERSON . N.M.S. 

Thank you, Vour Worship. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

We all have visions. But in Toronto, no man’s vision has been so intense, 
so motivating as the one held by Paul Henderson - to bring the Olympic 
Games to Tr : into. His vision is no less bright today than it was back 
before the fateful decision of September 18 th. His views of how the bid 
process could be improved are indeed worthy of the IOC’s consideration. 
I present the former President, Toronto Ontario Olympic Council. 
Paul F. Henderson. 

3|c sk 4: lie * 

HOW THE BID PROCESS COULD BE IMPROVED . P.F.H. 

Good afternoon Your Excellency and Ladies and Gentlemen. It is a 
pleasure to be among my Olympic friends once again. 

Today I have much to say, which will not surprise you, and probably too 
little time to say it in. And so I will try to keep my remarks concise and 
to the point with hopes that there will be good time for discussion later. 

Duration of Bid Process 

First, the duration of the bidding process is much too long. For Toronto it 
was over five years, of which active IOC involvement accounted for four. 
Here is what we suggest. 

Reduce the IOC bid process to two years. 
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Commence the two years by the formal acceptance by the IOC of a City’s 
declaration of its intent to bid for the Games. 

Then, devote the first six months of the bid cycle to the careful evaluation 
by the IOC of the City’s ability to meet the IOC’s host city specifications 
and standards. During this period, the City would undertake no 
promotional activities directed at either the IOC or its Members. 

At the conclusion of six months, designate no more than four cities to 
proceed with their candidatures. On its designation as a candidate by 
the IOC, each of the four cities would then sign the Host City 
Undertaking. 

In so signing the Undertaking, each City would previously have had to 
demonstrate a complete understanding of, and sin unqualified ability to 
abide by, the principles and provisions of the Olympic Charter and the 
fuiancial and other guarantees of the Host City Agreement. 

The advantages of this proposal are several: 

• reduced and more productive time; therefore, 

• reduced cost; 

• reduced number of candidate Cities demanding attention 
during any one period; 

• reduced work load for the IOC and its Members; 

• early mutual understanding of the contractual obligations 
to be entered into by the IOC, the City, the HOC and other 
levels of government; 
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• reduced risk of an inappropriate selection decision. 

Most of these advantages are common to many of our proposals. I will 
therefore refrain from repeating them with every point I make. 

Zones 

To further reduce the likelihood of wasted money, time and effort by well 
meaning but perhaps naive cities, the IOC should consider dividing the 
world into three zones for the Summer Games; 

• Europe and Africa 

• North and South America 

• Rest of the World 

Then, we suggest, the IOC should accept candidate Cities for a particular 
Olympiad only if they are resident in a zone in which the preceding 
Summer Games will not be held. 

This rule oflicially, rather than informally, would exclude, for example, 
Toronto and Sao Paulo from the bidding for the Games of 2000. 

The Winter Games, we would suggest, might someday benefit from a 
similar rule using two zones: 

• Europe 


• Rest of the World 
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Revepues and Expenses 

The revenues collected and accounted for to finance Toronto’s bid 
(including contributions-in>kind such as airline tickets, hotel rooms, 
printing, office space and the like) amounted to $16.S million (Canadian). 
The expenses of our bid, as formally accounted for, were likewise $16.8 
million (Canadian). But there were other expenses not formally 
accounted tor. hospitality (both formal and informal), personal gifts, and 
travel to Tokyo personally paid for by most of the 90 members of the 
Toronto bid team. ‘These would have added at least another $700,000 to 
produce a total cost of some $17.5 million (Canadian) or $14.0 million 
(U.S.) 

That is too much. 

We estimate that two ether bid Cities spent considerably more than 
Toronto, one other spent about the same and two others somewhat less. 
The total expenditure by all six candidates must have been close to $85.0 
million {U.S.). All of it was devoted simply to capturing 44 votes out of 
the 86 cast by IOC members in Tokyo. 

That is too much. 

We are pleased to submit to the IOC our draft audited financial 
statements. From the very beginning the fmancial afTairs of TOOC were 
open to public scrutiny and to the audit procedures of three levels of 
government. We would be pleased to answer any ejoestions you might 
have about them. 
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Our coBclusios is unshaJceable. The IOC must work with candidate 
Cities to ensure that only reasonable and necessary expenditures be 
made. 

We see no reason why the average expenditure of bid cities could not be 
reduced to $5.0 million (U.S.). 

Visits to the Bid City 

If an IOC Member is to be convinced to vole for a bid City, it is virtually 
mandatory for him or her to visit that City. It is here, however, where 
there exists the greatest opportunity for the rules of the bidding system 
to be abused, either by the Member or by the bid committee. 

It is here, as well, where the IOC runs the greatest risk of its image being 
tarnished and its integrity eroded '•* especially should there exist a 
competitive press in that City or its biddin^ompetitors. It is here where 
exists the Achilles heel of the bid process. 

• 69 IOC Members ofRcially visited Tofoato 
a IS Members came alone 

• 30 Members brought their spouses 

• 21 Members brought other guests 

• 26 Members broke established rules either by coming with 
more than one guest, arriving more than once, or staying 
longer than the allotted time. 

Tbe moot blatant abuse waa tba misappropriation of travel expenses and 

airlir,e tickets or passes advanced by TOOC to IOC Members. Our 
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personal observations suggest that at least 18 Members and their 
companions materially benefited from one or other of the following 
devices: 

• obtaining airline tickets from local sources at sometimes 
discounted prices and demanding hard currency in return 
for the unused first class passes received from TOOC 

• obtaining combination airline tickets to several bid Cif s 
on a single trip and demanding cash equal to return first 
class tickets between their countries and each bid City 

• demanding and receiving full fare tickets, failing to arrive, 
and cashing in those tickets 

• coupling a trip paid by a bid City with a trip to a Session 
paid by the IOC and converting the City’s passes to cash. 

It is our estimate that all of the foregoing abuses associated with IOC 
Member visits may have cost TOOC some $700,000 to $800,000. 

On the other hand, there were man y excellent experiences where 
Members were scrupulous in ensuring that TOOC paid only what was 
justified. 

We have some suggestions for reform. 

1. Have each bid City deposit with the IOC $500,000 (or some other 
suitable amount} and charge the IOC with the responsibility for 
arranging all travel for IOC Members. Allow each bid City to 
specify which airlines should receive preference. This proposal not 
only "would allow the IOC to eliminate abuses and control 
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unwarranted costs, it would allow each City to share equally in the 
travel costs of all IOC Members. 

2. Permit only IOC Members to travel at bid City cost. Except where 
travelling companions are deemed essential by the IOC, there 
would be no guests. 

3. Attempt to have Members visit bid Cities in groups. 

4. Limit each Member to a single expenses paid visit to each bid City 
of a duration of no more than five days. 

Other members of the Olympic Family should also be subject to similar 
restrictions. 

Finally, it is sometimes the practice of regional NOC groups and 
International Federations to coerce bit' Cities to host NOC and IF 
meetings with the bid Cities underwriting the cost of travel, hotels and 
hospitality. This, we believe, should be discouraged and, we suggest, no 
bid City should be permitted to host a meeting of an IOC related 
organisation during the two year formal bidding process. 

Visits from the Bid City 

Many IOC Members feel obligated to welcome bid Cities to their homes 
as a duty of being a Member. Bid Cities naturally feel compelled to keep 
their bids in the forefront by visiting each IOC Member. 

This process has become onerous and too expensive, for both parties. 

One visit should be enough, and the rules should say so. The delivery 
and presentation of the bid book provides tb .' most suitable occasion. 
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The practice of invitiag IOC Members to various functions at Embassies 
or High Commissions representing bid Cities seems to be acceptable. 
IOC Members can avail themselves of an invitation or ignore it at their 
discretion. 

Congresses held by various sectors of the Olympic Movement were often 
found to be expensive nuisances by bid Cities. Cities were expected to 
attend, make p ‘ ^sentations and offer hospitality. We sometimes found 
that our presence was an annoyance to Congress participants. It seemed 
to be just a simple means to augment the financing and the technical 
content of the Congress by its organizers. 

Attendance at these meetings should be curtailed. 

Bid City presence at IOC Sessions is another matter, however. 

Bid Cities should be permitted a presence at IOC Sessions two years, and 
one year before the Session at which the selection is to be made. 

Let’s use the Games of 2000 as an example. At the 1991 IOC Session in 
Birmingham, Cities would receive formal IOC approval of their 
declaration to bid for the 2000 Games. Six months hence, having 
completed its evaluation, the IOC would designate the four final bid 
Cities. In 1992, at the IOC Session in Barcelona, the four bid Cities 
would be invited to attend, to make formal presentations, to conduct 
promotional activities and to provide hospitality. In 1993, at the IOC 
Session to be held in Monaco, the final presentations would be made, the 
voting held and the award made to the winning City. 

The presence of bid City delegations should not be welcomed at any other 
IOC meetings duritig the two year period. Neither should such 
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delegations attend or be formally recognized at regional National 
Olympic Committee meetings or at International Federation meetings, 
or their regional and world championships. 

However, we do believe it is reasonable to invite and recognize bid City 
delegations at the ANOC, ASOIF and AGFIS meetings in the second 
year of the two year cycle. 

Above all. whatever is decided with respect to attendance at meetings of 
the Olympic Family, bid Cities should be issued with well defmed rules 
governing the extent of their participation and the conduct of their 
promotional and hospitality activities. 

Bid Book 

The bid book, in the eyes of bid Cities, represents an incredible waste of 
money. TOOC, in the end, spent over $750,000 (U.S.) on the Toronto 
book. Several other Cities must have spent more. And, what is 
discouraging but completely understandable, less than 25 percent of IOC 
members admit to having read any of the bid books. 

Here are our suggestions. 

1. Have the bid book and the bid documents presented six months 
before the selection vote. 

2. Permit the presentation of a publication promoting the City of no 
more than fifty pages. Prohibit videos, tapes, iUbcs and the like. 
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3. Call for the technical information to be simply presented in a 
standard format established well in advance by the Evaluation 
Commission. 

4. Allow the use of only one promotional video of seven minutes 
duration during' the bid cycle. (The audio-visual presentation at 
the final Session would be an exception to this rule.) 

Promotional Material. Mailings and Advertising 

A clearly defined set of rules should be established covering the 
production and presentation of other promotional materials and displays. 
Mailings of whatever content should also be closely controlled. 

In the absence of such rules, the competitive drive for attention causes 
the expenditure and waste of excessive sums of money and subjects each 
IOC member to an. unnecessary volume of literature and other attention 
getting material. 

Appeals for advertising from various international media, some directly 
connected to the IOC, were a nuisance to Toronto and, we assume, other 
bid Cities. Had we taken up all these requests, TOOC would have had to 
spend in excess of $250,000. Guidance should be provided to the bid 
Cities by the IOC on this particular matter. 

Consultants 

Whether they call themselves consultants or anything else, there exist a 
great number of people on the fringe of the IOC who claim they are 
capable of exerting considerable influence on the IOC itself and ita 
Members. ^They include media consultants, management companies. 
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special iaterest groups aad even members of the IOC organization. 
Many request or expect fees, free travel and hospitality. 

Again, the IOC should provide some guidance on this problem. 

Gifts 

No single issue is so open to abuse as gifts and other material 
inducements to individual IOC Members. Perhaps no single issue has 
the power to undermine the integrity of the IOC as this particular one. 

Unfortunately, many IOC Members expect to receive gifts above and 
beyond what anyone would judge to be courteous and gracious. Cash, 
jewelry or other items easily converted to cash, were hinted at on several 
occasions. We were surprised to discover on more than one shopping trip 
that the bid City host was expected to pay for all the purchases made by 
not only the Member, but tae guests as welL 

The exchange of gifts between friends and between hosts and guests is a 
worldwide custom. In the IOC context, it should not be discouraged, only 
controlled. Clear rales should be enunciated governing the occasions 
when gifts of a promotional intent can be offered by the bid Cities, and 
the type and value of those gifts. 

Review Board 

Throughout our remarks today, we have referred to the need for rules of 
procedure and behaviour that are clear, easily understood, not onerous to 
abide by and enforceable. 

Ouriag pvrlod af tba Toronto bid. there were many occasions when we 
required clarification or diiiotion on points we considered controversial. 
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or when we wished to lodge a serious complaint about the activities of a 
competitor City. 

We would therefore recommend that for each bid cycle, the IOC appoint a 
Review Board to provide the guidance requested by bid Cities (especially 
in areas not anticipated by the rules), to receive complaints formally 
lodged by a bid City, and to give direction to bid Cities based on its own 
observations. The Review Board would, in effect, relieve the IOC 
Secretariat of this burden. 

Decisions which basically are interpretations would be sent to all bid 
Cities. Findings which imply punitive action would be referred to the 
Executive Board for decision and action. Penalties would be assessed, as 
merited, to either the offending Member or the bid City up to and 
including the loss of voting privileges or the suspension of a candidacy. 

The Review Board, we suggest, should consist of seven members drawn 
from a combination of IOC Members, former members of bid committees 
from non-active Cities, and representatives of the International 
Federations. 

Modem communication systems would allow this Board to operate 
without having to meet in person. 

Venues 

Each International Federation understandably feels that its aport is the 
premier event in the Olympics and demands that'itbe granted the centre 
stage. Thus, the concept of compactness becomes an important issue in 
the minds of many IOC Members. This can impose a severe constraint on 
a City that'otherwise boasts admirable Olympic resources. The growing 
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number of Olympic tporti and the number of event* keld for tie existing 
sports only adds to the complexity of the issue. 

There are two approaches to be considered to resolve the problem. 

1. ' Move some of the Summer arena sports to the Winter Games. 

Badminton, volleyball, judo, wrestling and weight lifting are 
among the examples that could be considered. 

2. Adopt the following measure of required compactness: 

• 60% of all finals are to be held within SO minutes of the 
Athletes Village by ground transportation, 

• 90% of all finals are to be held within 45 minutes of the 
Village by ground transportation, 

• finals of those sports held outside the 45 minute range, are 
to be within 1 hour of the Athletes Village by air 
transportation. 

The advantages of these rules lie in the reduction of competing venue 
demands by the IP’s plus a clear set of standards for the bid City to 
consider before it declares its intent to bid. 

Evaluation Commission 

The role of the Evaluation Commission appointed for each bid cycle 
should be given greater prominence and importance. 'TOOC took its 
responsibilities with respect to the Commission’s 'investigation most 
seriously. We are not convinced that other sectors of the IOC did 
likewise. . 
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In the bidding process we have outlined for your consideration today, we 
see the Evaluation Commission operating with a crucial mandate. Some 
of its more important duties would be as follows: 

e to establish the specifications and standards by which a 
potential bid City can be declared eligible to bid; 

0 to specify standard reporting formats and methodologies 
for use by bid Cities in their submissions to the lOC;- 

e to assess, evaluate, report and make recommendations 
concerning each potential bid City’s ability to meet those 
specifications and standards; 

a to examine and report on each potential bid City's 
understanding of, and commitment to, the terms of the 
Olympic Charter and the obligations inherent in the Host 
City Undertaking and Agreement; 

e to assist the IOC, at the six month point in the bid cycle, in 
designating the four Cities to be permitted to proceed in 
the bidding competition; 

e to provide each IOC Member a concise but comprehensive 
evaluation and comparison of the qualities (technical and 
non-Uchnical) of each of the bids; 

• to bring to the sttentioa of each IOC Member signiflcaat 
changes to the nature or content of each City’s bid during 
the course of the bid cycle. 
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We would strongly suggest that there be only one evaluating body, the 
IOC Evaluation Commission. Accordingly, it should include in its 
composition not only IOC Members and technical staff, but also 
representatives of the International Federations. 

In summary, then, while we acitnowledge that it ta the primary 
responsibility of each- City to make known to each IOC Member its 
qualities and qualifications as a potential host City, we also believe that 
it should be tbe responsibility of the Evaluation Commission to ensure 
that each Member is .truly well informed and technically knowledgeable 
as he or she participates in the selection voting. 

The Tokyo Eacperience 

Our Tokyo experience was exhilarating, enervating but, in the end, as 
you probably will understand, thoroughly and depressingly 
disappointing. We enjoyed our involvement. We enjoyed the spirit of 
competition. But we could not easily accept the decision of the IOC and 
we hated the miserable trip home. That, we know full well, is the essence 
of any competition in which first place is awarded to someone else. 

We do, however, have some observations to make about the part we 
played at the Tokyo Session. 

Hospitality, and the lobbying and promotional activities that accompany 
it, is the arena where the competition among bid Cities is fiercest. Tokyo 
was a striking example. To the greatest degree possible, TOOC 
attempted to operaU its hospitality faciliUes within the known 
guidelines. IOC Members ofien made it very difficult fear us to do so. 
Other bid, Cities staged functions which clearly were outside the 
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guidelines. Vet. no IOC Member suggested to us that he thought any bid 
City had bees acting improperly. 

No rules should be instituted that would stifle creativity, innovation or 
promotional flair. But there still must be standards • reasonable 
standards. They should be well communicated In advance. And they 
should be strictly enforced. 

On another matter, presentation booths and displays at a contentious 
issue. They are costly to erect and staff (especially in a city such as 
Tokyo). Yet they are rarely visited by IOC Members. In retrospect, we 
believe they should be continued, again under strict guidelines. They 
provide a useful focal point for the news media, plus an effective 
gathering place for secondary members of the Olympic Family. 

With respect to the format of the final bid City presentations to the IOC, 
we were generally satisfied with the arrangements. Nevertheless, we 
would like to offer the following suggestions. 

1. Allow each City 60 minutes 

m 10 minutes for entry and set up 

a 2S minutes for speeches and audio-visual presentation 

• 20 minutes for questions nnii answers 

• S minutes for a concluding statement from the bid City. 

2. Do not permit the use of broadcast presentations received live from 
outside the hall. (The risk of failiu-e or mistiming is high with 
consequences that could affect the succeeding presentations). 
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3. Ask the candidate Cities questions in written form only. Subject all 
questions to screening to ensure their relevancy and clarity. (This 
will help elizninate misunderstandings and ensure that each 
question gets an accurate and complete answer.) 

4 . Allow a greater number of bid City delegates to be in the hall for 
their respective City's presentation. The limit in Tokyo wm much 
too restrictive give" that this was tie finale of a five year journey, 
and that the hall had the capacity to seat more people. 

5. Do not repeat the practice of inviting bid City delegates to luncheon 
with the Members of the IOC during the day of presentations and 
voting. The degree of inward discomfort felt by delegates and IOC 
Members alike must have been very high. 

Just as with the presentatian facilities, we were also generally pleased 
with the press conference arrangements following the presentation. Our 
particular conference was very good humoured, and our panelists were 
delighted to receive two bursts of applause from the many news reporters 
present. 

Not so pleasing to us. however, was the announcement ceremony at the 
end of the day. The concept was excellent; its execution was below the 
standard required for an international television broadcast of an 
Olympic event watched by -lillions throughout the world. 

The video clips of each of the bid Cities were really little more than six 
somewhat conventional travelogues. Most were mistakenly understood 
to have been the video presentations used by the bid Cities to the IOC. 
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Our view is that the presentation videos, or variations of them, should be 
used for this telecast 

Also of concern to us was the film which described Olympic history. The 
film seemed unnecessarily gloomy in its story by dwelling on the trials 
and tribulations of the Olympic Movement caused by war and other 
political upsets. More balance would have been provided by giving 
gre .^er emphasis to the triumphs and successes enjoyed by so many 
Games and their competitors since 18S6. 

As Canadians, we also took exception to the only two references to 
Canada in that film - the so called "disastrous” Montreal Olympics of 
1976, and the "scandal" surrounding the Canadian, Ben Johnson, at 
Seoul in 1988. Again, it was a question of balance, and of fairness. 

Notwitl standing the foregoing few negative remarks, our Tokyo 
experience was, in short, vivid, exciting and never, ever to be forgotten. 

Voting Procedure 

The voting procedure used by the IOC to select the host City for the 
Olympic Games will likely always be the subject of heated debate. 

Is it possible to design a perfect voting procedure for the IOC? Probably 
not. That is because any procedure must be based on two guiding 
principles: 

* the voter is knowledgeable and is in command of all the 
relevant facts 


the voter wUl vote La aa objective, rational manner 
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But voters are kumsa. Kuowledge is often elusive. Subjective declsioas 
cannot be prohibited. And the rational behaviour of one person may 
easily be seen as irrational by another. Perfection may, in fact, not be 
the appropriate goal simply because it cannot be described. 

This topic is one that is worthy of s separate, lengthy session by itself, at 
another time. But we do have a few observations to make today about 
the system employed in Tokyo. 

1 . The present system, despite its objective of producing decisions that 
satisfy the majority of IOC Members, appears to produce results 
that attract more comment and criticism than is warranted. 

2. The Member who is fully knowledgeable about the merits of each 
City's bid has no more and no less influence on the result than has 
the Member who lacks this knowledge. (This is the problem ro be 
addressed by the Evaluation Commission.) 

3. In an all or nothing vote such as the system now employed, a 
Member has no method by which to grade Cities or to recognize 
more than one excellent (in his view) bid. 

4. While an open vote is considered by some to be the means to 
encourage more responsible voting, we do not agree. We believe it 
would remove independent thinking, create bloc voting, and give 
rise to the herd instinct. Above all, we believe that a Member’s vote 
is a very personal expresiion of his judgement and thet the Member 
has every right to keep it private. 
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5. The announcement of the numerical results after each ballot also 
encourages voting blocs or the bandwagon eHect. 

6. A voter's desire to please more than one City often causes 
distortions in the results, ballot by ballot. An aberration in the 
results of one baUot can influence the results of subsequent ballots 
thereby causing further distortions. 

There is no doubt a multitude of voting bL . rnatives that address some of 

these weaknesses. Here, for your consideration, is one. 

There would be only two rounds of voting. 

In the first round, each member would rank the Cities from one to four in 

descending order. 

For example, using three Members and four bid Cities. 


CITY 

1 

2 

3 

TOTAL 

A 

3 

4 

4 

11 

B 

4 

2 

2 

8 

C 

2 

1 

3 

6 

D 

1 

3 

1 

5 


The two Cities with the least number of points move to the second round, 
without their point totals being revealed. In our example it would be C 
and D. 

In the second round, Members would vote for their favorite between the 
two remaining Cities. C and D, in a straight preference ballot. 
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We have some other ideas to enhance the system. 

1. Consideration should be given to allowing a representative of each 
International Federation to vote in the first round. The voting in 
the second round would be confined strictly to IOC Members. 

2; Vote totals should not be announced after the first round - only the 
names of the two Cities moving to the second round. 

3. There should be no contact between the IOC members and the bid 
Cities from the time of the City presentations to the announcement 
of the IOC selection. 

We recognize that our proposed procedure would permit a Member to 
purposely ranh a major competing City low so as to enhance the chances 
of his favorite. The involvement of the IF’s in the first round balloting, 
and the general level of responsibility that is found among IOC Members 
would seriously diminish the impact of such a tactic. 

On the other hand, our proposal has some very attractive features. 

• encourages thoughtful and responsible voting 

• eliminates the piotential for first and second round 
distortions found in the present system caused by split 
loyalties nr commitments 

• permits Members to rank Cities instead of voting to 
eliminate all but one City with each ballot 

• eases pressure from Cities on Members for total support 
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• allows Members to save face, where required,' by saying 
they ranked a City highly 

• ' diminishes the likelihood and impact of bloc voting 

e eliminates the bandwagon effect, and 

a it is a' fair, simple and equitable system that should 
produce a widely acceptable decision in a short period of 
time. 

(Concluding sentence bv P.F.H.) 

CONCLUDING REMARKS - N.M.S. 

Youx Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

This afternoon, this delegation from Toronto has talked about, and has 
given its recommendations concerning the duration, cost and regulation 
of, the bidding process for the Olympic Games. 'We have suggested ways 
in which we believe the voting system could be improved. Above all, we 
have given you the benefit of our ideas on bow the integrity of the IOC 
may be better protected and the lustre of its image maintained. 

We have done this m the knowledge that someday - when'sdl of us are 
older, and the Olympic Spirit is even more powerful - someday, we, as 
hosts, will indeed provide the youth of the world an enthusiastic and 
heartfelt welcome to Toronto lor the Summer Olympic Games. 
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TOOC 1996 INC. 

November 9, 1990 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TotbeDirecuncf 
TOOC 1596 lac.’ 

Wc have the baUnse sheet of TOOC 1996 Inc. as at November 9. 1990 

and the statemeau of reveaue. expestet and surplus and chances in ftsancial 
posidon fa the period then ddeil Thu i fir-ancial statranetts arc the icspoo^iQqr 
of the company's manaiement Our responsibility is to express an opinion on 
these financial sateaenis based oo our auat 

We conducted our audit in accordance with teneraUy accepted audinne standards. 
Those standards reouirc that we plan and p^otm an anoii to obtain reasonable 
assurance whether me financial sutements arc fiee of material misstatement. An 
audit includes examining, on i test basis, evidence supporting the amounu and 
disclosures in the financial statements. An audit also includes assessing the 
sccoundng principles and significant estimates made by management, as well 
as evaluating the overall finazidal satesseci ^r c s ccrati oce 

In ouj opinion, these financul sutements pres *tnt fairly, in all materiil respecu, 
finasclu position of the company as at Novctnbci 9, 1990 and die results of iu 
operadons and the changes in its financial posinon for the period then ended in 
accordance with generally accepted acc ounting principles. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

This CommissioD was created by Bill Hybl, the President of the United States 
Olympic Committee (USOC). He promised us full support and total independence and he 
kept his proiruses. For that we thank him. 

Throughout this process, ±e USOC has demonstrated a deep concern for the 
problems facing the Olympic Movement and a willingness to learn from the mistakes of the 
past, including its own. For that we commend them. 

The findings and recommendations in our report are exclusively those of the 
members of this Commission and its counsel. We are unanimous in our conclusions; there 
is no disagreement among us. Each member of the Commission volunteered many hours of 
time and effort. Counsel worked exceptionally hard to complete this report in a tight time 
frame. 

The troubling events in Sait Lake City, and other host cities, are attributable 
to the fact that ethical governance has not kept pace with the rapid expansion of the Olympic 
Movement. The Olympic Games have become big business for sponsors, host cities, 
athletes, and the organizations that make up the Olympic Movement. 

The intense competition to host the Olympic Games, coupled with the multi- 
billion dollar enterprise that results from winning that pompetition, have exposed the 
weaknesses in the Movement’s governing structure and operational controls. Despite the faa 
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that everyone recognizes the Olympics to be a huge commercial enteiprise, the IOC and its 
constituent organizations lack the accounmbility and openness in keeping with the role the 
Olympic Games play in the world today. The commercial success of the Olympic Games 
creates both the opportunity to better the Games and the potential for abuse. To preserve the 
integrity of the Olympic Games, especially with the public, there must be reform at every 
level of the Olympic Movement 

It was wrong for Salt Lake City officials to give money to IOC members and 
their families to win their votes. But what happened in Salt Lake City was not unique. In 
1991, Toronto officials reported to the IOC an experience in the Olympic site selection 
process. In strikingly prophetic language, they warned of the consequences of such improper 
behavior. The Toronto prophecy has come true. As a result, credibility of the Olympic 
Movement has been gravely damaged. 

As the organization with exclusive responsibility over the conduct of the 
Olympic Games when held in the United States, the USOC shares responsibility for the 
improper conduct of the bid and organizing committees in Salt Lake City. This responsibility 
stems from its failure to assure that United States candidate cities not seek to influence IOC 
members in the selection process by improperly providing them with things of value. This 
responsibility also extends to the USOC by virtue of the admitted recognition by certain 
USOC personnel that the bid and organizing committees were using the USOC’s 
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International Assistance Fund to influence or pay back IOC members for their site selection 
votes. 

We were asked to review “the circumstances surrounding Salt Lake City’s bid 
to host the Olympic Winter Games,” and to make recommendations "to improve the policies 
and procedures related to bid processes.” We have done that. In the process, we have 
concluded that it will be impossible to improve such policies and procedures unless there is 
significant change by and within the IOC. That is because the activity in which the Salt Lake 
committees engaged was pan of a broader culmre of improper gift giving in which candidate 
cities provided things of value to IOC members in an effort to buy their votes. This culture 
was made possible by the closed nature of the IOC and by the absence of ethical and 
transparent financial controls in its operations. 

In each improper transaction, there was a giver and a taker; often the 
transaction was triggered by a demand from the taker. We do not excuse or condone those 
from Salt Lake City who did the giving. What they did was wrong. But, as we have noted, 
they did not invent this culture; they joined one that was already flourishing. 

The rationale behind the governance changes proposed by the Commission is 
that the integrity of the Olympic Movement must be restored and protected. Reform and 
restoration will be effective only if they reach the entire Olympic Movement. The IOC must 
be reformed. For too long, it has tolerated the culture of improper gift giving, which affected 
every city bidding for the Olympic Games. 
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The Commission’s call for reform is rooted in the concept of fair play. 
Competition should not be weighted in favor of a city that spends the most on IOC members. 
The selection process should be free of improper influence on IOC members and should be 
made, instead, on the basis of which city can best stage the Olympic Games. 

We believe those concerned about the future of the Olympic Games must 
recognize that true accountability for this mess does not end with the mere pointing of the 
finger of accusation at those who engaged in the improper conduct. Those responsible for 
the Olympic trust should have exercised good management practices, should have inquired 
into the purpose and propriety of programs, should have followed expenditures, and should 
have set a proper framework for those competing to host the Games. 

In our Report, we make a series of recommendations. Principal among them 


1. Bid cities should be prohibited from giving to members of the USOC 
or the IOC anything of more than nominal value, and from directly paying the expenses of 
members of the USOC or IOC. Travel to bid cities and other expenses should be paid out 
of a central fund administered by the USOC in the selection of a United Sutes candidate city, 
and out of a central fund administered by the IOC in the selection of a host city; 

2. The USOC must strengthen its oversight of the site selection process 
by: 
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(a) establidiing ao independent Office of Bid Con^liance; 

(b) prohibitii^ bid andximdidate cities fiom having or paiticipating in any 

intemational assistance program; 

(c) strictly applying the criteria for the award and administration of 
its International Assistance Fund; and 

(d) strengthening its Bid Procedures Manual wd its Candidate City 

Agreement. 

3. Hie IOC must make fundamental structural changes to increase its 
accountability to the Olympic Movement and to the public; 

(a) a substantial majority of its members should be elected by the 
National Olympic Committees for the country of which they are citizens, by the Intemational 
Federations, and by other constituent organizations. The athlete members should be chosen 
by athletes. There should be members fioro the public sector who best represent the interests 
of the public. 

(b) Its members and leaders should be subject to periodic re-election 
with appropriate term limits; 

(c) Its flnanciai records should be audited by an independent firm, 
and the results of the audit disclosed publicly, at least yearly; and 

(d) appropriate gift giving rules, and strict travel and expense rules 
should be adopted and vigorously enforced. 
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4. The USOC should request the President of the United States to 
consider, in consultation with other fovemnients, naming the IOC “a public international 
organization” within the meaning of Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, as amended. 

The IOC should not award the Olympic Games to any city whose country has 
not taken steps to enact a law that applies the principles of the Anti-Bribery Convention of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, signed by 34 governments, 
including the United States; Of the twenty-one nations that have hosted or are scheduled to 
host the Olympic Games, nineteen are signatories to the OECD Convention. Only the cities 
of Moscow and Sarajevo are located in countries that are not signatories to the Convention. 
The Convention entered into force on February 15, 1999. 

Timely, aggressive reform goes hand-in-hand with acceptance of 
responsibility. It is the true measure of commitment. Each Olympic entity has pledged to 
reform. The seriousness of that commitment and the credibility of the Olympic Movement 
nim on the extent to which that reform is undertaken. The Olympic flame must bum clean 
once again. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

The large number of organizations within the Olympic Movement lead to an alphabet 
soup of acronyms in any description of their activities. To assist the reader, the following is a 
glossary of organizations, with their acronyms, included in this Report. 


FCPA 

- 

Foreign Corrupt Practices Act 

IF 

- 

International Federations 

IOC 

- 

International Olympic Committee 

NOB 

- 

National Governing Bodies 

NOC 

- 

National Olympic Conunittee 

OCOG- 

Organizing Committee of the Olyn^ics Games 

OECD- 

Organization for Economic Cooper^on and Development 

OTC 

- 

Olympic Training Center 

SLOBC 

1 

Salt Lake City Olympic Bid Committee for the Olympic Winter 
Games of 1998 and 2002 

SLOC 

- 

Salt Lake City Organizing Committee for the Olympic Winter Games 
of 2002 

USOC 

- 

United Sutes Olympic Conunittee 
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Report of the Special Bid Oversight Commission 
to the United States Olympic Committee 

1. Introducdon 

A. Creation and Charge of the Special Bid Oversight Commission 

In December 1998, the President of the United States Olympic Committee 
(“USOC’) created an independent Special Bid Oversight Commission (the “Commission”) 
as a result of allegations of widespread gift giving to members of the International Olympic 
Committee (“IOC’) to secure the election of Sait Lake City to be the host city of the 2002 
Winter Olympic Games, The USOC charged the Commission to review the circumstances 
surrounding the bid by the Salt Lake City Olympic Bid Committee (“SLOBC” or the “bid 
committee") to host those Games, with a view towards improving the policies and procedures 
relating to the bid process, and to report its findings and recommendations on or before 
February 28, 1999. See Appendix 1 (Letter from William Hybl to Senator George J. Mitchell 
(Jan. 6, 1999)). 

The USOC appointed five persons to the Commission. None served as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the USOC before 1997, and four of the five members 
had no relationship to the USOC before 1997. The members of the Commission and its 
Counsel are set forth in Appendix 2. 
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From its incqjtion, the Commission has operated independently of any person 
or entity, the USOC. The findings, opinions and recommendations in this Report 

are those of the Commission and are submined to the USOC fca- its consideration and action. 

B. The Commission’s Method of Review 

The allegations that prompted the Commission’s creation have resulted in 
several other investigations that affected the Commission’s mefliod of review. The Salt Lake 
City Organizing Committee of the 2002 ^Vinter Games ( SLOC’ or the organizing 
committee”), the successor to SLOBC, tasked its Board of Ethics to review the allegations 
of impropriety. The SLOC Board of Ethics issued its report on Febniaiy 9. 1999 (tte “SLOC 
Board of Ediics Report”). The factual investigation performed by the SLOC Board of Bhics 
and included in its Report was helpful to the Commission. The Commission has relied, 
in part, on the facts set forth in the SLOC Board of Ethics Report. 

The events of the past few months have been, to say the least, a searing 
experience for the leadership of SLOC. Thomas Welch and David Johnson, the past 
President and Vice President, respectively, of the bid and organizing committees, have 
resigned. Frank Joklik, a past President of the organizing committee and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees of the bid and organizing comnuttees has 
resigned. Veri Topham, a member of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
the bid and organizing committees, has resigned. Several individual Trustees of the bid and 
organizing comminees also resigned in the wake of the conflict of interest allegations that 


have recently been raised. 
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The USOC also conducted an internal investigation. The USCX^’s leadership, 
as weU as the USOC’s outside counsel conducting that internal investigation, cooperated 
fully with the Commission. 

The IOC fonned an ad hoc Commission to investigate the conduct of certain 
IOC members and to consider possible changes in the procedures for the selection of host 
cities for the Olympic Games. The IOC’s ad hoc Commission issued its report on January 
24, 1999 (the “IOC ad hoc Commission’s Report”). In large part, the IOC ad hoc 
Commission formed its conclusions and recommendations based upon the facmal 
information the SLCX! Board of Ethics had initially developed, but before the SLCXJ Board 
of Ethics issued its report, which contained additional facts. In anticipation or as a result of 
the IOC ad hoc Commission’s Report four IOC members resigned, five were recommended 
for expulsion by the IOC’s Executive Board, one was issued a warning and three others 
remain the subject of further IOC investigation. The IOC has pledged to investigate other 
members who were named in the SLOC Board of Ethics Report. The IOC membership is 
scheduled to vote on the recommended expulsions at a meeting on March 17-18, 1999. 

There are also two criminal investigations that are either underway or pending. 
The United States Department of Justice (“DOJ”) opened a grand jury investigation. 
The Office of the Attorney General of Utah has announced that it might initiate a criminal 
investigation into the allegations. The predictable impact of these criminal investigations on 
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the Coimnission's effort has been to make the typical sources of evidence— wimesses and 
documents— inaccessible in varying -degrees. 

In the case of witnesses, those with direct knowledge of facts have engaged 
counsel who have generally advised their clients not to speak with the Commission’s 
Counsel. Thomas Welch, David Johnson and Stephanie Pate, a former assistant to 
Mr. Welch, through their respective counsel, declined our interview requests. Alfredo 
LaMont. the former USOC Director of International Relations and Protocol, also declined 
our interview request through his counsel. The Commission's Counsel did. however, 
interview Mr. Joklik, and met with SLOC's outside counsel. 

The Conunission or its Counsel interviewed the two current IOC members 
from the United States, Anita DeFrantz, a Vice-President of the IOC, and James Easton. The 
Commission met with Ms. DeFrantz in person and its Counsel interviewed her by telephone. 
The Commission’s Counsel interviewed Mr. Easton by telephone. The Commission's 
Counsel also interviewed Norman M. Seagram, a former member of the Toronto Ontario 
Olympic Council, regarding Toronto’s experience competing for the 1996 Summer Games. 

In the case of documents, the Commission received other materials that have 
been helpful in understanding the operative facts. The Commission received documents from 
both the USOC and SLOC. The Commission also reviewed numerous media reports, 
particularly those detailing events in other host cities or prospective host cities of the 


Olympic Games. 
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The Comimssion derives its right to obtain infonnadon from SLOC through 
the USOC, which received exclusive Jurisdicdon over the organizadon of the Olympic 
Games when held in the United States pursuant to the Ted Stevens Olympic and Amateur 
Sports Act of 1998, and predecessor legisladon going back to 1978. SLOC, through its 
counsel, recognizes that both the United States Government and the USOC have rights to 
SLOC’s informadon. Counsel for SLOC have been cooperadve under the circumstances, 
having to respond to the demands of criminal invesugadons and the Commission’s requests. 
Enforcement of those nghcs, however, is a materially different matter The Government has 
subpoena power; the Cortunission does not. Therefore, the Commission's access to 
information was always secondary to the Government's. SLOC’s counsel minimized that 
disparity. 

Given the quality of the informadon it has received, the Commission is 
satisfied that it has sufficient grasp of the factual situation to meet the exigencies of time and 
render expeditiously its recommendations. Unlike the investigations by the SLOC Board of 
Ethics or the USOC, the Comrrussion’s mandate was not to detail ail events— or to resolve 
discrepancies in recollections of thera-surrounding the bid process that resulted in the 
selection of Salt Lake City as the host city of the 2002 Winter Games. Instead, the 
Commission makes factual findings only to the extent necessary to support its principal 
mandate and goal: to make recommendations that if adopted will help to prevent such 
abuses in the future. 
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n. Governance Related to Expenditures and Gifts in the Olympic Movement 

A review of the circumstances surrounding the selection of Salt Lake City to 
host the Winter Games requires an understanding of the governance applicable to the 
activities of the Salt Lake City bid and organizing committees. 

A United States city bidding to host the Olympic Games must go through a 
two-step process. First, under the Amateur Sports Act of 1978 (collectively, the Ted Stevens 
Olympic and Amateur Sports Act of 1998 and the Amateur Sports Act of 1978 are referred 
to as the “Olympic and Amateur Sports Act"), Congress authorized the USOC to select from 
among a group of bid cities in the United States (the “bid cities) the United States city (the 
“United States candidate city”) that will compete against cities from around the world for the 
right to host the Olympic Games. Second, the Olympic Charter provides that the IOC selects 
the host city for the Olympic Games from the list of candidate cities submitted to the IOC by 
the various National Olympic Committees (“NOCs”). Under the Olympic hierarchy, the IOC 
is the “supreme authority” of the “Olympic Movement.” The Olympic Movement includes 
the IOC. NOCs, such as the USOC, International Federations (“IFs”), and Organizing 
Committees of the Olympic Games (“OCOGs"), such as SLOC. Under this structure, both 
the USOC and SLOC arc required to abide by the rules and regulations adopted by the IOC. 

In addition to the applicable federal and state laws, therefore, the following 
three entities governed the relationship between IOC members and members of the Salt Lake 
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City bid and organizing committees: (1) the IOC; (2) the USOC; and (3) SLOBC (and later 
SLOC). 

Because the activities of SLOBC and SLOC expanded over a decade, and 
because the applicable governance over their activities varied during that time period, 
an understanding of the chronology of events is useful. Salt Lake City has competed from 
time-to-time over the past 30 years to host the Olympic Games. Its most serious effort began 
in March 1989, when the USOC reviewed presentations by bid cities competing to become 
the United States candidate city for the 1998 Winter Games. The USOC selected Salt Lake 
City to be the United States candidate city on June 4, 1989. SLOBC campaigned for the right 
to host the 1998 Winter Games from June 4. 1989 until the IOC's decision to select Nagano, 
Japan on June 15, 1991. The USOC agreed in June 1989 to support Salt Lake City as the 
United States candidate city for the 2002 Winter Games. SLOBC, accordingly, campaigned 
to become the host city for a second time from June 16, 1991 until its selection to be the host 
city for the 2002 Winter Games on June 15, 1995. 

Set forth in Appendix 3 is a time line outlining the milestone events 
surrounding the selection of Salt Lake City to host the 2002 Winter Games, together with the 
applicable governance promulgated by the IOC, USOC or SLOC/SLOBC related to the 
relationship between bid cities or candidate cities and members of the USOC or KX^. 
Set forth in Appendix 4 is a detailed review of that governance. 
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Even a cursory review of this governance makes clear that the IOC, USOC and 
SLOBC failed to promulgate in well-d^med terms the rules that governed the relationship 
between IOC members and candidate cities, even though the leaders of all three entities were 
aware of the need for such rules. In March 1994, the IOC provided “guidelines” to govern 
the relationship between candidate cities and IOC members, but they were not adhered to by 
many IOC members. In November 1997, the USOC issued a set of “guidelines,” patterned 
after those adopted by the IOC, to address the conduct of bid cities during the domestic phase 
of their competition to become the United States candidate city. SLOBC had no rules 
governing its relationships with members of the USOC or IOC. 

In short, the absence of clearly articulated, binding, and enforced rules 
governing the relationship between a candidate city and IOC members at various stages of 
a city 's efforts to become the host city of the Olympic Games failed to put a candidate city 
adequately on notice of its obligations. The failure of the IOC, in particular, to enforce its 
guidelines or the provisions of the Olympic Charter inevitably encouraged candidate cities 
to question whether they could compete on a level playing field by following the applicable 
governance. 

III. Factual Findings of the Commission 

The Conutussion is satisfied that there is sufficient evidence to make factual 
findings. These findings are not conclusive because traditional methods of investigation 
were not available to the Conunission during its fact-gathering activities. In no case. 
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therefore, does any factual finding express an opinion on the legality of the underlying 
conduct The facts included in this Repon are cited as a basis for the recommendations for 
reform that appear herein. 

A. Factual Findings Related to the Salt Lake City Bid and Organizing 

Committees 

1. The Salt Lake City bid and organizing committees disbursed things 
of value in a widespread manner to IOC members, their relatives 
and others. 

According to SLOC’s records, the bid and organizing conunittees expended 
almost $3 million on IOC members, their relatives and others since 1989. Those 
expendimres encompassed meals, lodging, living expenses, tuition, books, airfare, medical 
services, entertainment, gifts, consulting fees and direct payments of money. The SLOC 
records reflect over 1375 separate expenditures related to IOC members. The Commission 
intends by its characterization of this practice as “widespread” to convey that the receipt of 
gifts and other things of value is not limited to those IOC members recommended for 
expulsion by the IOC’s Executive Board or implicated in the SLOC Board of Ethics Report. 

That $3 million figure understates the actual amount of such expenditures 
because SLOC’s records do not provide a precise accounting of value-in-kind (“VIK”) 
donations. Numerous IOC members received VIK gifts from the bid and organizing 
comminees. The term VIK gift refers to material benefits provided to IOC members or their 
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designees from third parties, usually at the direction of the bid and organizing committees. 
These gifts included the following: health care services from medical, dental, and hospital 
providers; eiiq)loyment opportunities, referrals, wages, and benefits from various Salt Lake 
City employers; athletic training in the United States for foreign athletes from United States 
trainers as well as athletic and sporting equipment, including bicycles, shoes, and basketball 
equipment; attendance at specialized professional athletic clinics; shopping sprees; lodging; 
airfare; and meals. According to the SLOC Board of Ethics Report, the estimates for the 
total amount of VDC expended since 1989 by the bid and organizing committees ranged from 
SI million to $3 million. The total amount, therefore, expended by the bid and organizing 
committees (or on their behalf) for IOC members, their relatives and others was between 
$4 million and $7 million; some of it was appropriate, some not. 

SLOC’s records in many instances identify gift recipients by name. In a large 
number of instances, however, those records refer to expendimres made for the benefit of 
“various IOC’ members. According to SLOC. a record refers to “various IOC’ if a 
reimbursement request by an employee of the bid or organizing committees did not 
specifically reference an IOC member’s name. Because SLOC’s records identify numerous 
expendimres for named individuals, the Commission considers it more than likely that some 
IOC members in addition to those identified in the IOC ad hoc Commission’s Report and the 
SLOC Board of Ethics Report received these items, particularly where the expenditure 
specifically reports the number of items provided to the "vatious IOC’ members. 
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Not eveiy expenditure to or for die benefit of an IOC member was improper. 
The IOC does not ban candidate cities from hosting, accommodating or giving gifts to IOC 
members. The Commission cites the figure of $4 million to $7 million worth of expendimres 
by the Salt Lake City committees on IOC members and others to confum that giving and 
receiving gifts and other things of value in the Olympic Movement have created a culture. 

2. The Salt Lake City bid and organizing committees improperly 
disbursed things of value in a systematic manner to IOC members, 
their relatives and others to influence or reward a favorable vote. 

The Commission intends by its characterization of this practice as “systematic” 
to convey that the bid and organizing committees provided gifts and things of value in a 
manner calculated to influence IOC members’ favorable votes. The Commission has not 
seen direct evidence that the bid or organizing comminees disbursed things of value to IOC 
members expressly as a quid pro quo for an IOC member’s favorable vote. Because the IOC 
conducts a secret vote in selecting the host cities, there is no record identifying the IOC 
members who voted for Salt Lake City. While the Commission saw no evidence of a direct 
solicitation by SLOBC or SLOC to an IOC member, or vice versa, in exchange for a 
favorable vote, the evidence makes clear that the purpose of many of the gifts and other 
things of value was for that purpose. 

Systematic practices by the bid and organizing committees, on the other hand, 
lead to the inference that expenditures and gift-giving were inextricably connected to 
obtaining or rewarding a favorable vote. SLOC’s records reflect a conscious effort by the 
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bid and organizing committees to direct things of value to influential IOC members, 
particularly those who could influences “bloc” of votes. With one possible exception, no 
IOC member had a pre-existing personal or social relationship with the members or staff of 
the bid committee before Salt Lake City became the United States candidate city. It is 
appropriate to conclude, therefore, that the bid committee initially gave things of value to 
IOC members not because of a pre-existing friendship or social relationship, but simply for 
or because of their voting power. 

The sophistication and quantity of these expenditures increased throughout the 
time period that Salt Lake City competed to become the host city of the Winter Games. 
During SLOBC’s initial (and unsuccessful) campaign between June 1989 and June 1991 to 
become the host city of the 1998 Winter Games, it expended modest sums on ICXT members. 

SLOBC also retained the services of one so-called consulting group for the ostensible 
purpose of obtaining information on ICXT members. During this initial campaign, SLOBC 
expended over $750,000 on accommodations, travel, entenainment. gifts and consulting for 
IOC members, their relatives or others. 

After its loss in Birmingham, England in June 1991 to Nagano, Japan, 
SLOBC’s spending habits on IOC members changed dramatically both in terms of type and 
amount. According to the SLOC Board of Ethics Report, this was a “watershed” event and 
several representatives from Salt Lake City who attended the vote in Birmingham “described 
the Nagano bid effort as more sophisticated and extravagant than Salt Lake City’s.” The 
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SLOC Board of Ethics Report stated also that “[o]ther witnesses noted that Japanese 
companies made large donations, reported to be in excess of SIS million, to the IOC Museum 
in Lausanne, Switzerland shortly before the Birmingham meeting.” SLOBC’s approach in 
its second campaign shifted away from giving goodwill gifts to IOC members because of 
their voting power generally, and toward a process of directing personalized gifts to IOC 
members specifically for or because of their ability and willingness to cast a favorable-vote 
for Salt Lake City. That is^ the nature of the bid committee’s expenditures evolved from 
goodwill gifts to strangers into payments intended to secure favorable votes. In a kind of 
“gift creep,” the expenditures escalated over time from goodwill gifts, to lavish gifts, to 
money directed to individual IOC members. 

SLOBC’s increased expenditures on IOC members after 1991 reflect its 
systematic efforts to establish and maintain long-term, vole influencing relationships with 
IOC members. In November 1991, SLOBC began expending monies on its National 
Olympic Committee assistance program (the “NOC Program”). As proposed to SLOBC’s 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, the ostensible purpose of the NOC Program 
was to assist amateur athletes in foreign countries. None of the NOC Program funds 
expended by the bid or organizing comminees, however, satisfied the criteria for such grants. 

Instead, as SLOBC’s second campaign intensified, the NOC Program transformed from a 
program to assist amateur athletes into a general assistance fund for IOC members and their 
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designees. Evenmally, the N(X: Program took the form of wiring money directly into the 
bank accounts of some IOC members. - - 

In addition to expenditures directly or indirectly for some IOC members, 
SLOBC retained consultants to establish and maintain long-term relationships with persons 
who would influence IOC members’ votes. These consultants were to obtain information 
and intelligence on IOC members. The bid and organizing committees retained three 
consultants, paying them about $300,000. The bid and organizing committees apparently 
made no attempt to account for those funds once in the hands of the consultants. 

In addition to its own NOC Program, both the bid and organizing committees 
used the USOC’s International Assistance Fund (“lAF’) to establish and maintain long-term, 
vote influencing relationships with the IOC. The USOC provides grants through the lAF to 
promote amateur athletics in foreign countries. Salt Lake City viewed the lAF as a means 
to advance its objective of influencing IOC members without expending money from 
SLOBC’s accounts. 

3. The conception and use of a National Olympic Committee 
assistance program by the Salt Lake City bid and organizing 
committees were improper. 

The Commission recognizes the importance of supporting amateur athletics 
both in the United States and abroad, and favors the continuation of such support in an 
appropriate manner. But the Commission disagrees with the conclusion reached in the SLOC 
Board of Ethics Report that the problem with the "scholarship program” of the bid and 
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organizing committees was in its “replication The fundamental problem with the 
scholarship program was its conception as a means to secure votes of IOC members by 
providing things of value to their families and designees. Even if the bid and organizing 
committees construed the scholarship program as an effort to assist the “Olympic Family,” 
no valid basis existed for those committees to have such a program because it simply would 
not improve or demonstrate the ability of the committee's city to host the Olympic Games. 

As initially configured, the NOC Program created by SLOBC included goals 
and criteria that were attractive on a human level. In January 1992, Tom Welch, President 
of SLOBC, wrote a memo to the “File” outlining the NOC Program. In that memo, 
Mr. Welch stated that the NOC Program would provide assistance to National Olympic 
Committees (“NOCs”) to further their objectives of assisting amateur athletes. The memo 
stated that the NOC Program would provide tuition, food and housing, reasonable living 
expenses, and travel expenses for persons from other countries. 

According to the minutes from a meeting on January 17, 1992, David Johnson, 
SLOBC s Vice-President, “presented a proposed scholarship program” to SLOBC s 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees. Attached to those minutes was a one-page 
document that set out the objectives and criteria for the "scholarship program.” The criteria 
for that program required, among other things, that a NOC nominate the scholarship 
candidates, the candidates obtain full-time enrollment, and the Executive Committee select 
the scholarship recipients. 
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But the NOC P*rogram administered by the bid and organizing committees 
never conformed to those criteria. Thfreommission is aware of no instance where a NOC 
nominated a candidate to SLOBC for a scholarship. Nor do the minutes of the Executive 
Committee’s meetings reflect any approval by it of the scholarship recipients. In some cases, 
the scholarship recipients were not enrolled full-time in academic institutions. Ip many 
others, the bid or organizing conunittees simply wired money or sent checks directly tS IOC 
members or their designees, with no accounting of the proceeds once received by those 
individuals. 

Rather than assisting amateur athletes, the bid and organizing committees 
directed most of the NOC Program funds to IOC members and their designees, usually their 
children; little went to assist amateur athletes in foreign counuies. The benefits ran to IOC 
members through their designees who received the funds. The only conclusion the 
Conunission can reach is that the NOC Program was merely a means of influencing an IOC 
member’s vote for Sait Lake City. Although such a program may engender goodwill for 
those committees and the country as a whole, it will not improve or demonstrate the ability 
of the committee’s city to host the Olympic Games. The most likely outcome, instead, is to 
introduce a corrupting influence into the site selection process. That potential was realized 
in the case of Salt Lake City. 

4. The members of the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Trustees failed to exercise adequate oversight of the Salt Lake City 
bid and organizing committees. 
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The Executive Conunittee of the Board of Trustees as well as the Board of 
Trustees of the Salt Lake City bid and -ofgaiiizing committees failed to exercise adequate 
oversight and, therefore, bear some responsibility for what uanspired. This is not to suggest 
that the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees or the Board of Trustees of the bid 
and organizing committee violated any criminal or civil laws. The public and the athletes, 
however, have a right to expect more than the minimum from directors of bid or organizing 
committees. 

The bid or organizing committees of the Olympic Games are not typical not- 
for-profit organizations. A successful bid committee obtains a multi-billion dollar enterprise 
for its city. Thereafter, the organizing committee becomes responsible for conducting an 
event that is, for a few weeks every two years, the focus of world-wide a**ention. The 
Commission encourages citizens to continue volunteering as directors of bid or organizing 
committees. But because of the financial implications, public responsibilities and profound 
impact on athletes attendant to such volunteer organizations, those positions demand more 
than minimal accountability. Indeed, serving as a director for such powerful and important 
organizations requires an investment of time and effort commensurate with a private for 
profit organization. 

Given their responsibilities, the Executive Committee and Trustees of the bid 
and organizing committees failed to exercise adequate oversight of the bid and organizing 
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committees. The Commission lacks adequate information to conclude that any individual 
Trustee or member of the Executive Committee actually knew about improper efforts by the 
bid and organizing committees to secure favorable votes. The SLOC Board of Ethics Report 
states that the Trustees and Executive Committee members insist that they had no such actual 
knowledge. Two Trustees claim to have knowledge about scholarships to the relatives of 
IOC members, and one of those Trustees reportedly shared his knowledge with numerous 
persons. The Commission does not attempt to resolve these inconsistent positions. Denials 
of acmal knowledge do not absolve those persons from responsibility for the conduct they 
were charged to oversee. 

The Executive Committee and the Boards of Trustees had access to the 
information necessary to determine the extent of the conduct by the day-to-day managers of 
the bid and organizing corrunittees vis-a-vis IOC members. Both the Executive Committee 
and the Board of Trustees had access to the documents, including the detailed budget and 
expense reports, which identified the expenditures on the NOC Program and the gifts to IOC 
members. The Executive Committee and the Boards of Trustees had access to the managers 
responsible for the day-to-day operations of the bid and organizing committees both at Board 
meetings and informal gatherings. It is notable that this is not a case where the day-to-day 
managers kept their conduct hidden in secret books or files. Much of the evidence included 
in the SLOC Board of Ethic’s 300-page Report apparently was available to members of the 
Executive Committee or individual Trustees. 
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Although the SLCX Board of Ethics Report states that the Executive 
Committee did not throve the practice of undocumented expenditures related to the NOC 
Program, the Executive Committee a c c e d e d to NOC assistance payments that did not comply 
with the criteria shown to them at the January 17, 1992 Executive Committee meeting. 
That criteria established that the Executive Committee would select the scholarship 
lecipients. There is no evidence, however, that the Executive Committee selected any 
scholarship recipients. The.Executive Committee should have known from budget reports, 
both summary and detailed, that the bid and organizing committees were incurring large 
expenditures through the NOC Program. 

Nor does the absence of discussion or a vote by the Executive Committee on 
the NOC Program criteria relieve it of responsibility. According to the SLOC Board of 
Ethics Report, there is a difference of opinion about whether the Executive Committee 
actually discussed the criteria. Even if there was no such discussion, the Executive 
Committee should have discussed the criteria, particularly as the expendimres on the NOC 
Program increased exponentially over time. Moreover, if the Executive Comminee did not 
approve the criteria shown to them at the January 17, 1992 meeting, it is appropriate to 
conclude that the Executive Conunittee allowed the NOC Program to exist and flourish 
without Executive Conunittee knowledge of any established criteria. 

Similarly, the Board of Trustees should have known the extent of the NOC 
Program. As with the Executive Comminee, the SLOC Board of Ethics Report states that 
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the Trustees were also "given the opportunity to visit SLOBC’s offices to discuss the full 
annual budgets, but that few accepted the offer.” Unlike the Executive Committee, which 
disputes that it discussed the criteria for the NOC Program, the Board of Trustees makes no 
contention that it discussed that criteria. The Board of Trustees’ position appears to be that 
it allowed its officers to manage the NOC Program without Board knowledge of any criteria, 
knowing that SLOBC and. later, SLOC were expending hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
that Program. In short, it appears that the sole concern for the NOC Program by the Board 
of Trustees and the Executive Committee was whether it was under or over budget. 

The Executive Committee and the Boards of Trustees should have known that 
gift giving was an integral part of the efforts by SLOBC and SLOC to influence and reward 
IOC members. The SLOC Board of Ethics Report states that two local department stores 
offered shopping sprees, as VIK services, to IOC members on behalf of the USOC. IOC 
members attended numerous public events held in and around Salt Lake City, including 
professional basketball games, symphony performances, and recreational excursions. Not 
all such activities were inappropriate. But it is difficult to believe that the members of the 
Executive Committee or individual Trustees did not become aware through these encounters 
that a large number of IOC members and their relatives were visiting, attending schools in 
and finding employment around Salt Lake City. Further, two members of the Executive 
Committee and at least one individual Trustee participated in the donative practices and 
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assisted the bid and organizing committees through internships, eiiq>ioyment, job referrals 
and business opportunities for the benefit of IOC members and their designees. 

Given the extensive and lavish gift giving, inquiry into the reasonableness and 
propriety of those practices was warranted. There is no evidence that members of the 
Executive Conunittee or individual Trustees made such inquiries or, if made, that they 
received satisfactory responses or instigated corrective action. It strains credulity to believe 
that so many responsible citizens could participate in such a long and highly public campaign 
to influence IOC members and spend so much money in the process, but that only Messrs. 
Welch or Johnson were aware of the improprieties surrounding these activities. Rather, it 
appears that an “everybody does it” attitude took hold and many good people in Salt Lake 
City got swept up in what was seen as a good civic effort. 

The Commission would be remiss, however, if it focused only on the negadves 
surrounding the bid process that led to Salt Lake City’s selection as the host city of the 2002 
Winter Games. There are many positive achievements surrounding the efforts by the bid 
committee, the Executive Committee and the Board of Trustees to bring the Olympic Games 
to Salt Lake City. It disserves their efforts and their community to suggest that they simply 
bought the IOC members’ vote. It must be remembered that Salt Lake City fell only four 
votes short of winning the bid in June 1991, and achieved that remarkable result in less than 
two years, with restrained gift giving and a modest budget reportedly under $5 million. Salt 
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Lake City rebounded from that bitter and controversial defeat to win the bid in 1995 by an 
overwhelming majority. 

In the end, and especially after Salt Lake City lost to Nagano in 1991, it 
appears that a great many people in Salt Lake City questioned whether their hard work, their 
community and their natural surroundings were enough to win the Olympic Games. As 
detailed in the next two sections, the people in Salt Lake City did not create that culture and 
should not be held solely responsible for their failure to reject such practices. Above all else, 
the Commission wants to ensure that future bid cities do not have to compete in such a 
culmre, the bid processes are fair and open, and the decisions are made on merit. 

B. Factual Findings Related to the USOC 

As the organization with exclusive responsibility over the organization of the 
Olympic Games when held in the United States, the USOC shares responsibility for the 
improper conduct of the bid and organizing comminees in Salt Lake City. This responsibility 
stems from its failure to assure that United States candidate cities not seek to influence IOC 
members in the selection process by improperly providing them with things of value. This 
responsibility also extends to the USOC by vinue of the admitted recognition by certain 
USOC personnel that the bid and organizing committees were using the USOC’s 
International Assistance Fund to influence or pay back IOC members for their site selection 
votes. 
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In making these findings, the Commission notes that the USCX: has not 
traditionally exercised substantial oversight of a bid or organizing committee’s activities. In 
the past, the United States candidate city has tended to interact directly with the IOC. Those 
past practices do not excuse the USOC's failure to exercise adequate oversight of the Salt 
Lake City bid and organizing committees. Those practices, however, assist in placing the 
USOC's conduct in a proper context and demonstrate the need for change. 

1. The USOC failed to exercise adequate oversight of the Salt Lake 
City bid and organizing committees during the selections of Salt 
Lake City as the United States candidate city and the host city of 
the Olympic Games. 

The records from the USOC and SLOC demonstrate that the USOC failed to 
exercise adequate oversight of its own members and the Salt Lake City bid and oversight 
committees during the bid processes that began in 1989 with the selection of Salt Lake City 
to be the United States candidate city. According to those records, members of the USOC’s 
Board of Directors accepted things of value from representatives of Salt Lake City’s bid 
committee during that bid process. They also demonsuate that the USOC failed to enact or 
enforce rules governing the relationship between bid cities and members of the USOC’s 
Board of Directors during that bid process. 

In June 1989, the USOC Board of Directors selected Salt Lake City to be the 
United States candidate city for the right to compete as the host city of the 1998 and 2002 
Winter Games. Before making that selection, the USOC appointed a seven-member Site 
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Inspection Team. The Site Inspection Team traveled to Salt Lake City to review and evaluate 
its venues and facilities. In analyzing Salt Lake City’s bid, the Site Inspection Team 
cautioned the USOC’s Executive Board on Salt Lake City’s gift giving practices, stating that 
representatives of Salt Lake City’s bid committee “may have stepped over the line in this 
area.” 

Although not clear, the USOC guidelines then in effect appear to prohibit 
members of the USOC’s Board of Directors from accepting gifts in excess of $25. Despite 
that prohibition, SLOC’s records reflect expenditures for the benefit of USOC members, 
including lodging, meals, car rentals, entertainment, airfare, ski passes and other gifts. The 
total of those expenditure was less than $5000. Some of those expenditures raised an 
appearance of impropriety USOC members should not have accepted gifts in excess of $25 
from Salt Lake City or its bid committee’s representatives. 

Salt Lake City did not prevail in the competition to become the United States 
candidate city because of improper acts. The overwhelming evidence is that the USOC's 
Executive Board designated Salt Lake City as the United States candidate city because of its 
superior bid presentation. The Site Inspection Team recommended Salt Lake City over the 
other bid cities. Contemporaneous records reflect that the athlete representatives on the 
USOC’s Executive Board overwhelmingly endorsed Salt Lake City as the candidate city. 

Following the selection of Salt Lake City as the United States candidate city, 
the USOC had the authority to exercise control over the activities of the Salt Lake City bid 
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and organizing committees. The USOC, as the NOC of the United States, is part of the 
“Olympic Movement.” It cannot have escaped the USOC’s knowledge that United States 
candidate cities competing to become the host city of the Olympic Games were caught up in 
a gift giving culture. 

The USOC failed to exercise effectively its oversight authority of the gift 
giving practices of the bid and organizing committees in Salt Lake City. The Olympic and 
Amateur Sports Act provides the USOC with “exclusive jurisdiction" over the participation 
of the United States in the Olympic Games and over the organization of those Games when 
held in the United States. The primary oversight mechanism employed by the USOC over 
the activities of the bid and organizing committees’ activities was designation of members 
to sit on the Boards of Trustees for those committees. The By-Laws of Salt Lake City’s bid 
committee as well as the contract between the USOC and the bid committee provided the 
USOC with the right to request that the bid committee accept three persons designated by the 
President of the USOC to serve as ex-officio members of the bid committee’s Board of 
Trustees. Under that contractual provision, SLOBC accepted three USOC designees as ex- 
officio members on SLOBC’s Board of Trustees. The USOC had no designee on SLOBC’s 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees. The USOC also had no designee on 
SLOBC’s ethics committee or audit committee. 

Likewise, the USOC’s primary oversight over the activities of the Salt Lake 
City organizing committee was through participation on its governing Boards. In the host 
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city contract entered between the ICX:, the USOC and SLOC, the USOC contracted for the 
right to have the USOC’s President and Secretary General sit on SLOC’s Board of Trustees. 
That contract (as well as the Olympic Charter) provided those two persons with the right to 
sit on SLOC’s Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees. 

The rationale for these interlocking directorates is grounded in notions of 
oversight and accountability. Ideally, the bid and organizing committees would benefit from 
the participation of the USOC’s designees because of their experience in other Olympic 
Games, their unique insights into practical problems that might be of first impression for 
other Trustees, and their ability to convey the sense and expectations of both the USOC and 
the IOC to the bid and organizing committees. The USOC, at the same time, would benefit 
from this arrangement because of its ability to obtain information from the bid and 
organizing committees and follow their activities on a regular basis. 

The Commission questions that rationale. Interlocking directorates may just 
as readily create conflicts of interest as accountability. Putting aside the questionable 
wisdom and potential conflict of an interlocking directorate in this context, the USOC did 
not effectively monitor the activities of the bid committee’s Board of Trustees or Executive 
Committee. According to the minutes from the meetings of the Board of Trustees and 
Executive Conunittee of the Salt Lake City bid committee, during the period before June 
1995, after the USOC selected Salt Lake City as the United States candidate city, only one 
senior staff person of the USOC attended a single Board of Trustees meeting. The USOC 
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had no repiesentation on SLOBC’s Executive Conunittee of the Board of Trustees. The 
minutes of SLX)BCs Executive Committee reflect that the USOC sent representatives to only 
one of the twenty-three meetings held by SLOBC's Executive Conunittee during its second 
campaign to become the host city, i.e., June 1991-June 1995, which was the most critical 
period for such oversight. As Mr. Joklik told the Commission’s Counsel, he had no 
impression of the USOC exercising oversight of SLOBC’s activities. 

Nor did the USOC’s designees adequately oversee the activities of Salt Lake 
City's organizing committee when they attended meetings of the Executive Committee and 
the Board of Trustees. The minutes of such meetings repeatedly report that budgets and 
financial reports were provided to the members of the Executive Conunittee and individual 
Trustees. The SLOC Board of Ethics Repon sutes that budgets setting forth expenditures 
on the NOC Program and consultants were disclosed to the Board of Trustees of the 
organizing committee. The USOC appears to have had no independent oversight mechanism 
to regulate the NOC Program as administered by the bid and organizing committees, except 
to consider whether it was under or over budget. Despite the information provided to the 
Boards of Trustees on expendimres by the bid and organizing committees on the NOC 
Program, consultants and lOC-related activities, the Commission is aware of no inquiry by 
the USOC's designees into those expenditures. 

Other than its designees on the Board of Trustees, the USOC exercised no 
authority over the day-to-day operations of the bid and orgamzing committees. The USOC 
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had no representatives working in the bid or organizing committees’ offices. Nor did the 
USOC ever make any attempt to audit -the books or records of either SLOBC or SLOC. 
Finally, some members of the USOC's senior staff knew that the bid comminee had created 
and maintained a NOC Program, but never questioned the propriety of that Program or 
audited its activities. 

2. The USOC failed to exercise adequate oversight of the USOC’s 
International Assistance Fund. 

The USOC operates an International Assistance Fund (“lAF’) to enhance the 
influence of the USOC in the international sports community and to further the USOC’s 
sports philosophy. The objective of this program is to respond positively to requests for 
assistance from members of the international sports community. The USOC criteria for the 
lAF required the USOC to coordinate sports-related requests with the respective National 
Governing Bodies (“NGBs”), which govern their respective sports in the United States, and 
to coordinate all such other requests by the USOC’s International Relations office. 

The USOC set “guidelines” to administer the lAF grants. Those guidelines 
provided that the USOC would consider proposals for lAF grants “[e]xclusively at the 
request, non-solicited of foreign sports organizations.” The LAF grants provided assistance 
for various programs, including athlete training, coaches training, and seminars/clinics on 
sports medicine, sports science, doping control, sports adminisu-ation, marketing, fund 
raising, sponsorship and licensing. These guidelines provided that the USOC’s International 
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Relations depaitment would review all proposals for lAF grants and present them to the 
USOC’s International Relations Committee for review and approval. 

The USOC set the following approval process for lAF grants related to athlete 
training: (1) request from a foreign sports organization; (2) conHimation by the Olympic 
Training Center (“OTC’) in the United States of space availability; (3) approval of the 
program by the respective NGB; and (4) coordination of the grant by the USOC’s 
International Relations department In addition, if a proposal required the USOC to expend 
funds on the training, the USOC's International Relations Committee had to review the 
proposal. 

The USOC’s lAF is a laudable program to promote goodwill between athletes 
and their countries and the United States. It is in keeping with the highest ideals of the 
Olympic Movement. The USOC also committed to assist United States candidate cities, such 
as Atlanta and Salt Lake City, in their efforts to become the host cities of the Olympic 
Games. That, too, is a laudable goal. Bm the problem arose when the lAF program was 
used, not for sports, but to influence the votes of IOC members on behalf of the United States 
candidate city. The USOC awarded two lAF grants at the request of or through SLOBC 
officials. In addition. Alfredo LaMont's presence at the center of the decision-making of 
these lAF grants introduced a troublesome element. 

The most well-known example of SLOBC’s effort to coopt the USOC’s lAF 
grants for SLOBC’s benefit involves the training of Sudanese athletes in the United States. 
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In that case, the Sudanese member of the IOC, General Zein El Abdin Mohamed Ahmed 
Abdel Gadir, solicited training assistance from a SLOBC official, Tom Welch, in late 1993. 
Welch, in turn, wrote to Dr. Harvey W. Schiller, then-Executive Director of the USOC, 
explaining that General Gadir had “personally contacted” Welch and “requested [Welch’s] 
assistance in arranging for Sudan to send three athletes ... to the United States for training.” 
Welch informed Schiller that “[t]his is the first opportunity [the bid committee] ha[s] had 
to make progress with CJeneral Gadir,” and requested that the USOC provide such aid 
through its lAF. That correspondence set in motion a process that resulted in the USOC 
providing lAF grants, both before and after Salt Lake City was selected as the host city for 
the 2002 Winter Games, to train athletes from Sudan. 

The USOC allowed the lAF grants for the Sudanese athletes even though those 
grants did not conform to the USOC’s existing criteria. First, except for anending some track 
and field meets in conjunction with American athletes, the Sudanese athletes did not train 
with American athletes. Second, the USOC’s staff expended amounts in excess of the initial 
grant amount without seeking or obtaining the approval of the USOC’s International 
Relations Committee. In addition, the Salt Lake City bid committee’s involvement in the 
request for assistance further tainted the request. In the end, the USOC provided lAF grants 
for the Sudanese athletes that totaled over $40,000, 

Throughout that process, members of the USOC’s senior staff understood the 
connection between the lAF grants and Salt Lake City’ s carripaign to host the Winter Games. 
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In a hand-written note early on in die pnxess, Tom Wilkinson, Assistant Executive Director 

of the USCXI, stated that use of an gant to train the Sudanese athletes “[d]oesn*t look 

. . . like a wise investment unless IOC votes are involved!!!” In the course of justifying the 

lAF grants for the Sudanese athletes, LaMont sent an e-mail to Jim Page, the USOC's 

Deputy Executive Director for Programs, stating that “[a] lot of promises were made to 

secure votes.” In a related e-mail, Wilkinson agreed that the USOC should cover the 

expenses, stating that “[sjeems to me a deal is a deal and Sudan delivered .... May need 

Sudan again in future. Don’t bum bridges.” Near the end of the process. Page complained 

about the costs related to training the Sudanese athletes and stated that “[t]his is not a good 

investment of USOC dollars— its a payback for [Salt Lake City] votes.” In response, LaMont 

disagreed with Page’s statement, concluding the following: 

Actually, from my point of view this should not be seen as an 
investment on our side, but more like spending a tiny little bit of the 
revenue produced when [General] Gadir voted and helped get the 
Games for [Salt Lake City]. 

There are several possible explanations for the messages in the 
communications related to the USOC’s decisional process in awarding the LAP grants to the 
Sudanese athletes. It might be, for example, that the “payback” or “a deal is a deal” 
rationales expressed in the e-mail traffic are nothing more than a reflection of personal views 
of USOC personnel who understand the gratitude generated by distribution of the lAF grants. 
At the same time, it is possible that the language in the communications reflects an official 
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USOC view that the lAF grants were the quid pro quo for a commined vote for Salt Lake 
City. The Commission addresses die issue because the latter view would be incompatible 
with the policies of supporting candidate cities properly and providing aid to athletes who 
meet the existing USOC criteria for lAF grants. 

Hard copies of e-mails were found in SLOC's files in Salt Lake City, even 
though the e-mails were between USOC personnel in Colorado Springs only. The reason 
may be Alfredo LaMont. 

LaMont, until he resigned in January 1999, was the USOC’S Director of 
International Relations and Protocol, and was the highest ranking USOC official responsible 
for LAF grants. The records demonstrate that an entity called Citius had an agreement with 
SLOBC, through its former President Thomas Welch. According to SLOC’s records, the bid 
committee entered into a consulting contract in 1990 with Citius. Citius received payments 
ranging from $2,857.15 to $10,000, covering a period from March 1990 through August 
1993. In exchange for these payments, Citius was to provide intelligence to SLOBC 
regarding Latin American as well as African IOC members to allow SLOBC to maximize 
the prospect of those members casting their votes for Salt Lake City. 

LaMont cashed the checks made out by SLOBC to Citius and deposited them 
into his personal account. In his capacity as administrator of the lAF grants, LaMont directed 
assistance to certain counuies that had IOC members. In addition, LaMont operated a 
sporting equipment company. Area, that had a business relationship with SLOBC and SLOC 
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pursuant to which Area leceived $18,185 in revenues. According to SLCX^'s records, this 
relationship extended from February 1992 through October 1995. There is no legitimate 
justification for LaMont’s arrangements with the bid and organizing committees. 

LaMont fully understood that these arrangements created a conflict of interest 
with his position at USOC. In February 1989, LaMont and Welch corresponded regarding 
an arrangement where LaMont would provide services to SLOBC. LaMont recognized 
immediately and informed Welch that such an arrangement would be a conflict of interest 
given LaMont’s employment with the USOC. Although LaMont disclosed his connection 
to Area on his armual conflict of interest form in 1998, as required by the USOC’s conflict 
of interest policy, he did not disclose Area’s dealings with SLOC, 

C. Factual Findings Related to the IOC 

We were asked to review “the circumstances surrounding Salt Lake City’s bid 
to host the Olympic Winter Games,’’ and to make recommendations “to improve the policies 
and procedures related to bid processes.” We have done that. But, in the process, we have 
concluded that it will be impossible to improve such policies and procedures unless there is 
significant change by and within the IOC. That is because the activity in which the Salt Lake 
conunittees engaged was part of a broader culmre of improper gift giving in which candidate 
cities provided things of value to IOC members in an effon to buy their votes. This culture 
was made possible by the closed nature of the IOC and by the absence of ethical and 
transparent financial controls in its operations. 
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In each improper transaction, there was a giver and a taker, often the 
transaction was triggered by a demand flora the taker. We do not excuse or condone those 
from Salt Lake City who did the giving. But, as we have noted, they did not invent this 
culmre; they joined one that was already flourishing. 

If the IOC’s recent past is not to be a prologue for the future, the IOC must 
take affirmative action. The Olympic Charter gives the USOC the right to formulate 
proposals to the IOC concerning the Olympic Movement in general and the organizing of the 
Olympic Games in particular. The Commission, therefore, makes its findings in the hope 
that the USOC will endorse and then communicate them directly to the IOC and that the IOC 
will act upon them. 

1. The IOC’s governing structure fails to provide adequate 
accountability. 

Under the Olympic Charter, the IOC is the “supreme authority” of the Olympic 
Movement. The Olympic Charter explains that Olympism is a philosophy of life that seeks 
to create “a way of life based on the joy found in effort, the educational value of good 
example and respect for universal fundamental ethical principles.” The IOC is an 
international, non-govemmental, non-profit organization, in the form of an association with 
the status of a legal person, recognized by decree of the Swiss Federal Council of September 
17, 1981. The Olympic Charter obligates “[ajny person or evganization belonging in any 
capacity whatsoever to the Olympic Movement” to abide by the decisions of the IOC. Those 
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members must abide by ICXT’s decisions if they hope to participate in the Olympic Games, 
which are the exclusive property of the IOC under the Olympic Charter, including the 
Games’ organization, broadcasting and reproduction. 

The IOC members select their fellow members. The Olympic Charter states 
that the IOC “coopts and elects its members from such persons as it considers qualified.” 
Although the various NOCs may make membership recommendations to the IOC, they have 
no authority to select the IOC members representing their respective countries. Instead, the 
Executive Board of the IOC submits to the General Session of IOC members the names of 
the persons whom the Executive Board recommends for election to the IOC. The Olympic 
Charter gives IOC members the right to participate as voting members of their respective 
NOCs and ex officio voting members of that NOC’s executive organ. The executive board 
of an OCOG must include any IOC member from that country. 

The Olympic Charter sets forth general obligations on the IOC members. 
Upon admission, an IOC member takes an oath obligating each member, among other things, 
to keep themselves "free from any political or commercial interest.” That oath obligates an 
IOC member to the IOC above all else: “1 undertake to serve the Olympic Movement to the 
very best of my ability, to respect and ensure the respect of all the provisions of the Olympic 
Charter and the decisions of the IOC, which I consider as not subject to appeal on my part." 
The Olympic Charter imposes an honor code on its members, obligating them to inform the 
IOC President, without delay, of all events liable to hinder .the application in their country 
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of the Olyn^ic Charter or otherwise affect the Olympic Movement, whether occuning within 
the member’s particular NOC or outside it 

The IOC alone possesses the authority to reprimand an IOC member whose 
acts violate the Olympic oath or Charter. The sole remedy available to the IOC for an IOC 
member who violates that oath or Charter is expulsion from the IOC, which requires two- 
thirds approval of the IOC members. An IOC member elected before 1966 may serve as an 
IOC member for life. An IOC member elected after 1966 may serve as an IOC member until 
the age of 80. 

As with the IOC members generally, the IOC members alone elect an IOC 
President for an initial terra of eight years. A candidate for IOC President must be an IOC 
member. The IOC President may be re-elected for successive four year terms. There is no 
limit, except for the age limit applicable to IOC members generally, on the number of terms 
an IOC President may serve. According to the Olympic Charter, the President presides over 
all activities of the IOC and represents it permanently. 

The Olympic Charter and By-Laws do not explain the rationale for the IOC’s 
governing structure and operating controls. That is. the Olympic Charter does not explain 
the absence of term limits on its members and President (other than the age 80 limit), the 
absence of authority by non-IOC members to select IOC members, or the need (and 
propriety) of interlocking directorates between the IOC, NOCs and OCOGS. Despite the 
massive amounts of money flowing to the IOC from the Olympic Games in recent years, the 
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IOC does not disclose publicly its financial statements or auditor’s reports. Whatever the 
rationale of such organizational principles may have been a century ago, there is nothing that 
justifies them today. 

2. The IOC’s governing structure and policies did not effectively 
discourage— and as a resuit may have encouraged— a culture of 
improper gift giving in the Olympic Movement. 

As the “supreme authority" over the Olympic Movement, the IOC bears its 

share of responsibility for Jhe conduct of the bid and organizing committees in Salt Lake 

City. The behavior at issue was not the invention of Salt Lake City. Nor was Salt Lake City 

the sole participant in such activity. Instead, both the number and attitude of recipients 

suggest a culture in place long before efforts by Salt Lake City to host the Games. 

The IOC was explicitly made aware of these issues on January 9. 1991. On 

that date, representatives of the candidate cities that competed for the right to host the 1996 

Summer Olympics, including those from the Toronto Ontario Olympic Council, made a 

presentation to the IOC leadership about those cities’ experiences in that competition. The 

Toronto representatives stated that a candidate city had to achieve four objectives to host the 

Olympic Games, including that “[t]he City must demonstrate why it is in each IOC member’s 

personal interest to vote for, and award the Games to that City.” As stated in Toronto’s 

report; 

If an IOC Member is to be convinced to vote for a bid City, it is 
virtually mandatory for him or her to visit that City. It is here, 
however, where there exists the greatest opportunity for the 
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rules of the bidding system to be abused, either by the Member 
or by die bid committee. 

It is here, as well, where the IOC nms the greatest risk of its 

image being tarnished and its integrity eroded It is here 

where exists the Achilles heel of the bid process. 

The Toronto representatives concluded their presentation by making recommendations to the 

IOC to improve the site selection process. A copy of Toronto’s presentation is attached at 

Appendix 5. 

The observations by Toronto’s representatives proved prophetic. The receipt 

of gifts and other things of value by IOC members in the context of selecting host cities for 

the Olympic Gmnes has become widespread, notorious, continuous, unchecked and ingrained 

in the way Olympic business is done. The IOC’s willingness to mm a blind eye to the receipt 

of things of value by a large number of its members tolerated an improper gift giving culture 

in which some candidate cities participated. Salt Lake City might have decided that the 

success of its bid depended on its ability and willingness to meet the expectations of IOC 

members related to gifts, entertainment and other things of value. 

The credibility of the IOC turns on how it responds to this crisis. The IOC’s 

decision to place all of the blame on the candidate cities and on some individual IOC 

members is inadequate. To restore its credibility, the IOC must change its structure. 

3. Hie IOC’s guidelines on expenditures and gifts did not effectively 
restrain the improper gift giving culture. 
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The guidelines adopted by the IOC in Febiuary 1994 did not effectively 
address the culture of improper gift giving. Those guidelines continued to allow candidate 
cities to offer-or IOC membere to demand-expenditures and gifts during the selection 
process. Those guidelines allowed IOC members to visit candidate cities during the site 
selection process, with no limitations or IOC oversight on the members’ travel or 
accommodation expenses borne by the candidate cities. The IOC further contributed to the 
culture of improper gift giving by failing to investigate allegations of improper conduct when 
brought to its attention. 

The culture of improper gift giving tolerated by the IOC is potentially illegal 
and inevitably corruptive. In the context of cities vying for the right to host the Olympic 
Games, as in the case of athletes competing in the Olympic Games, the competitors should 
start with a presumption of equality in the minds of the judges. The improper gift giving 
evidenced in Salt Lake City (and reported in other candidate cities) corrupts that aim by 
injecting private preferences into such judgments. The IOC should no sooner tolerate 
improper gifts by candidate cities to its members than it would tolerate such gifts by athletes 
to judges. 

In the case of Sail Lake City, the IOC did not take adequate steps to ensure that 
candidate cities could compete evenly by following the IOC’s guidelines on expenditures and 
gifts. The bid and organizing committees in Salt Lake City did not create the rules or the 
system that governed its competition to host the Winter Games. No one has expressed the 
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view that the people of Salt Lake City invented the process of plying ICX^ members with 
gifts, entertainment and other things ofvalue to become a host city. Instead, the evidence 
supports the conclusion that the people in and around Salt Lake City found themselves in the 
culture of improper gift giving tolerated by the IOC. Although the representatives of Salt 
Lake City may have responded to that situation without considering fully the propriety of 
their actions, there were two parties to every transaction. 

The Commission disagrees with the conclusion in the IOC ad hoc 
Commission’s Report that IOC members do not request gifts. The SLOC Board of Ethics 
Report documents several instances where some IOC members initiated the contact with the 
Salt Lake City bid committee. The Commission accepts those conclusions. In addition, 
the Report by the Toronto bid committee demonstrates that the culture of improper gift 
giving predates the experiences of Salt Lake City. While candidate cities have come and 
gone in the past decade, the one constant in the culture of improper gift giving has been the 
IOC. 

IV. Recommendations of the Commission 

We believe that candidate cities from all countries should compete on a level 
playing field for the right to host the Olympic Games. Clearly articulated and enforceable 
reform is necessary if the integrity and credibility of the Olympic Movement is to be restored. 

A. Recommendations for the USOC 
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1 The USOC should prohibit bid or organizing committees from 
creating or mmn^ning assistance programs. 

Bid and organizing commiaecs of the Olympic Games should not expend 
funds on IOC members or international causes that may be perceived as aaempts to influence 
IOC members for a favorable vote on site selection. These committees should not provide 
scholarships, non-emergency medical assistance, living expenses, or other forms of 
assistance to IOC members or their designees. 

The prohibitions should apply during those periods when the bid and 
organizing committees might seek to influence or reward an IOC member. These times 
begin generally upon the selection of a city as the United States candidate city. Before then, 
the audience a bid committee might seek to influence consists of USOC members. A bid or 
organizing committee may also seek to reward an IOC member for a favorable vote 
following that committee’s selection as the host city. The Commission, therefore, 
recommends that the USOC prohibit a bid or organizing comminee from participating in any 
process that provides assistance to IOC members, their designees or international 
organizations during the following times; (1) when the bid or organizing committee is 
competing as the United States candidate city, (2) when an organizing committee is operating 
as the host city of the Olympic Games, and (3) two years after the organizing committee has 
ceased to operate as the host city of the Olympic Games. 
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2 The USOC should apply strictly Its criteria for providing grants 
under the International Assistance Fund. 

The Conunission recommends that the USOC continue to support the 
development of international athletics through the lAF. The USOC must, however, strictly 
enforce the criteria and procedures that it has put in place to administer the lAF. To ensure 
that any benefit to an IOC member’s country from an lAF grant is incidental, rather than 
contrived, the Commission recommends that the USOC erect a wall between United States 
candidate cities and those entities or officers involved in the expendimre of lAF grants. The 
Commission also recommends that the USOC enact procedures to audit the lAF grants to 
ensure that the grants reach the intended beneficiaries. 

3 Hie USOC should create an independent Office of Bid Compliance. 

The Commission recommends that the USOC create a new USOC office 

entitled the “Office of Bid Compliance,” with a Director of Compliance in charge of that 
office. This office should have primary oversight of the bid processes for both bid cities and 
candidate cities. The Director's duties should include, inter alia, providing authoritative 
interpretation of the bid rules and procedures. The USOC should ensure that the Office of 
Bid Compliance is appropriately staffed and funded, at such time as needed. The Office of 
Bid Compliance should report to the Board of Directors on the Office's activities. 

4 The USOC should strengthen its Bid City Contract and Bid 

Procedures Manual. - 
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The Conunission recommends that the USOC stiengdien the contracts it enters 
into with bid cities (the “Bid City Contracts’!) as well as the rules and procedures of the 
USOC Bid Procedures Manual (the “USOC Manual”), which govern the candidate city 
selection process. The Commission recognizes a gap in the enforcement mechanisms 
available to the USOC under the current set of rules and instructions. Future Bid City 
Contracts should provide the USOC with unambiguous authority to enforce the rules 
applicable to the bidding process. In addition, the Commission recommends the following: 

• Strengthen the language of the USOC Manual to state that the 
promulgations are “rules.” The USOC should ensure that the bid cities 
understand that the provisions are binding, enforceable rules that must 
be followed. 

• Require each bid city to execute a certification acknowledging the 
provisions in the USOC Manual and Bid City Contract to be binding 
obligations and agreeing to be bound by those provisions, including any 
sanctions arising from a violation of them. 

• Make the USOC's rules governing bid cities effective on the date a bid 
city files with the USOC its letter of intent to bid or executes a Bid City 
Contract, whichever occurs first. The rules and procedures embodied 
in the Manual and Conuact should remain in effect until the USOC 
selects a bid city to become the United States candidate city, at which 
time the candidate city shall enter into a contractual agreement with the 
USOC. 

• Require each bid city to send, at a minimum, the two highest ranking 
officials of its bid committee, whether volunteer or paid, to a training 
seminar sponsored and conducted by the USOC where the bid rules and 
procedures will be reviewed and explained in detail. 

• Prohibit a bid city from participating in any NOC assistance program 
or any other such scholarship or assiMance programs. The Manual 
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should also ban bid cities, and their senior staff and volunteers, from 
engaging in financial commitments widi IOC, IF, or NOC members, 
officers or employees. All things of value, including services, provided 
by bid cities or persons acting on their behalf to individual members of 
IFs, NOCs, or the IOC should be immediately disclosed to the Office 
of Bid Compliance. 

Prohibit a bid city from paying or reimbursing directly the travel or 
accommodation costs incuired by the Site Evaluation Task Force. Each 
bid city would be required to send to the USOC with its application a 
deposit in an appropriate amount to be determined by the USOC to 
cover the expenses of (1) the Site Evaluation Task Force that is charged 
with visiting and evaluating the each city’s bid and (2) the technical 
delegates sent to a bid city for the purpose of evaluating the bid city’s 
facilities. The USOC should cooperate with a bid city and the bid city’s 
sponsors in making travel or accommodation plans for visits to the bid 
city by the Site Evaluation Task Force or technical delegates during the 
bid process. 

Prohibit bid cities or persons acting on behalf of bid cities from 
incurring any expense of more than minimal value, as defined by the 
Office of Bid Compliance, on behalf of a USOC official or any person 
accompanying a USOC official during any visit to a bid city during the 
bid process, even though such a visit may not be connected to the bid. 

Prohibit bid cities or persons acting on behalf of bid cities, without prior 
approval of the Office of Bid Compliance, from hosting or sponsoring 
a reception, suite, booth, exhibit or comparable area, or organizing any 
gathering, event, or banquet, during any official USOC meeting, 
including the USOC Board of Directors meeting. 

Prohibit bid cities or persons acting on behalf of the bid cities, from 
giving any gift, service or item of more than minimal value, as defined 
by the Office of Bid Compliance, to any director, official, employee, 
agent, or other affiliated person of the USOC or a member organization 
of the USOC, including any such person’s relatives, guests, 
companions, or blood relation, regardless of the purpose of such gift, 
service or thing of value. 
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• Require bid cities to report, in writing, to a designated office within the 
USOC a request or solicitation by any director, official, employee, 
agent or other affiliated person of the USOC or one of its member 
organizations, to the bid city for any gift, service or item of value, 
regardless of the purpose of such gift, service or thing of value. 

• Require a bid city to adopt the USOC’s conflict of interest policy, 
including a requirement that the bid city’s officers and staff complete 
a USOC conflict of interest disclosure form. The bid cities should 
provide copies of those conflict of interest policies and disclosure forms 
to a designated office within the USOC. Ihe bid cities must retain the 
conflict of interest disclosure forms for a period of at least five years 
after the USOC reaches a final decision on the bid. 

• Require the financial books and records of bid cities to be audited by 
an independent auditor and to disclose publicly a report from the 
independent auditor. 

• Provide the USOC with the right to an independent audit of a bid city’s 
books and records at any time as the USOC reasonably selects, the cost 
of such an audit to be borne by the USOC. 

• Require each bid committee to maintain complete and accurate books 
and records of all receipts, assets, liabilities and expenditures and to 
retain such books and records in accordance with applicable state and 
federal law and for a period of at least five years after the USOC 
reaches a final decision on the bid. 

• Give the USOC a right of access, without subpoena, to a bid city’s 
books, records, documents and other objects in the possession, custody 
or control of the bid committee regardless of the pendency of any 
investigation, criminal or otherwise. The cost of such inspection or 
production is to be borne by the USOC. 

The USOC should promulgate parallel provisions prohibiting the receipt of 


such items. 
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• Prohibit the diiectois, officers, staff and volunteers of the USOC as well 
as its member organizations, including spouses and blood relatives, 
from receiving anything of value, including services, of more than 
minimal value, as deftn«i by the Office of Bid Compliance, from a bid 
or candidate city or persons acting on behalf of a bid or candidate city. 

• The directors, officers, staff and volunteers of the USOC as well as its 
member organizations should be required to disclose, in writing, to the 
Office of Bid Compliance any gift, service or item of value, regardless 
of its purpose, provided or offered to such persons, including spouses 
and blood relatives, by a bid or candidate city or persons acting on 
behalf of a bid or candidate city. 

• The USOC should retain all relevant records regarding gifts or conflicts 
of interest for a period of at least five years. 

5. The USOC should strengthen its Candidate City Agreement for the 
Olympic Games to conform to the requirements recommended for 
the USOC Manual and the Bid City Contract. 

The USOC and the candidate city enter into an agreement inunediately after 
the USOC selects the candidate city to compete for the right to host the Olympic Gaines. The 
Commission recommends that the candidate city contract incorporate all of the applicable 
recommendations made by Commission related to the Bid City Contract and the USOC 
Manual. In addition, the candidate city contract should continue to incorporate by reference 
the rules and procedures embodied in the Olympic Charter and its By-Laws as well as the 
USOC Constitution and its By-Laws. 

In addidon, because the Olympic and Amateur Sports Act obligates the USOC 
to exercise “exclusive jurisdiction" over the organization of the Olympic Games when held 
in the United States, the candidate city contract must cleariy'^articulate this statutory standard 
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and provide the USOC with the ability to exercise such exclusive jurisdiction. To fulfill this 
statutory obligation, the Commission recommends that the USOC include the following 
provisions in its candidate city agreements as well as any host city agreement entered into 
between the IOC, the USOC and the OCOG: 

• Regular certifications to the USOC by candidate cities that all 
applicable rules have been and will be followed. 

• The candidate or host city contract should require the approval of the 
USOC in the hiring and firing of the two employees comparable to 
Chief Executive Officer and Chief Financial Officer of the candidate 
city’s bid committee and the host city’s organizing committee. In 
addition, those contracts should provide the USOC with the right to 
place a senior stafi person on the candidate city’s bid committee and the 
host city’s organizing committee. The cost of this senior staff person 
shall be borne by the USOC. 

• The USOC should attach conditions to funds provided by the USOC to 
the bid committee of a United States candidate city or to an organizing 
committee to ensure that the funds are used for proper purposes. The 
USOC should require the bid committee or organizing committee to 
certify annually the purpose(s) served by those funds. 

• The USOC should require the candidate city, with the advice and 
consent of the USOC, to retain the services of an independent 
accounting firm. The candidate city must require any such accounting 
firm to provide management letters on at least an annual basis and to 
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forward to a designated office within the USOC all such management 
letters. 

B. Recommendations for the IOC 

The rationale behind the governance changes proposed by the Commission is 
that the integrity of the Olympic Movement must be restored and protected. Reform and 
restoration will be effective only if they include the entire Olympic Movement. For too long, 
the IOC has tolerated the culture of improper gift giving, which affected every city bidding 
for the Olympic Games. 

The Commission’s call for reform is rooted in the concept of fair play. 
Competition should not be weighted in favor of a city that spends the most on IOC members. 
The selection process should be free of improper influence on IOC members and should be 
made, instead, on the basis of which city can best stage the Olympic Games. 

1. The IOC should make structural changes to establish its 
accountabiiity to the Olympic Movement and to the public. 

As recent events have made clear, some IOC members have improperly used 
their positions for personal benefit. This is, in part, a result of the absence of accountability 
of IOC members to the public, to their national governments, or to their NOCs. Given the 
absence of accountability inherent in the IOC’s governing suucture, together with the 
massive amounts of money generated by the Olympic Movement in recent years, what 
happened in Salt Lake City and in other host cities is not surprising. The Commission 
urgently recommends that the IOC institute the following reforms: 
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A substantial majority of IOC members should be elected by the NOC 
for the country of which they are citizens, by the IFs, and by other 
constituent organizations. There should be athlete members selected by 
athletes. There should be increased members from the public sector 
who represent the interests of the public. 

IOC members and leaders should be subject to periodic re-election with 
appropriate term limits. 

The Olympic Chatter should be revised to discontinue the interlocking 
directorates between an IOC member and the NOC or OCOG of that 
member’ s home country. 

The IOC should engage an independent auditor and disclose publicly, 
at least yearly, the IOC's audited financial statements. 

The meetings of the IOC and its comminees should be open to the 
public whenever possible. 

The IOC should implement and enforce a comprehensive conflict of 
interest policy. 

The IOC should require IOC members to disclose promptly to the 
Office of Compliance all gifts (whether in the form of money, goods or 
services) offered to the member, whether accepted or declined, by 
anyone acting on behalf of candidate cities, host cities or NOCs. 

The IOC should create an independent Office of Compliance within the 
IOC to enforce its rules governing the relationship between candidate 
cities and IOC members. That office should provide authoritative and 
public interpretations of those rules. The I(X should ensure adequate 
funding and staff for this office. 
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2. The IOC should strengthen its Bid Procedures Manual governing 
the selection of host cities. 

The Commission recommends that the IOC strengthen its rules and procedures 
governing the interaction between IOC members and candidate cities. In particular, the 
Commission recommends the following changes: 

• The IOC should strengthen the language of its Bid Procedures Manual 
to state that the promulgations are contractually enforceable “rules.” 
That is, the IOC should ensure that the candidate cities understand that 
the provisions in the Bid Procedures Manual are binding, enforceable 
rules that must be foQowed. 

• IOC members should be permitted to visit candidate cities during the 
selection process, provided that all expenses of such visits are borne by 
the IOC or by the IOC member personally. 

• The IOC should prohibit candidate cities from paying or reimbursing 
directly the travel or accommodation expenses of IOC members. The 
IOC should require candidate cities to include in their bid applications 
a deposit in an amount to be determined by the IOC sufficient to cover 
the expenses of the lOCs site selection members, technical delegates 
and senior representatives to the IPs to travel to and stay in the 
candidate cities for purposes of inspection and evaluation of proposed 
Olympic venues. Any amount of the deposit not used by the IOC for 
such expenses shall be refunded to the candidate cities. 

• The IOC should prohibit a candidate city or persons acting on behalf of 
a candidate city from directly or indirectly giving any gift, service or 
item of value other than of minimal value, as defined by the Office of 
Compliance, to any IOC member, official or agent of the IOC or to any 
such person’s relatives, guests, companions, or blood relations, or any 
third party acting for such person. 

• The IOC should prohibit the direct or indirect receipt by any IOC 
member, official, agent or relative, gueit, companion, blood relation or 
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third pany acting for said person, of any gift, service or item of value, 
other than of ininiinal value, as defined by the Office of Compliance, 
from a candidate city or any persons acting on behalf of a candidate 
city. 

The IOC should prohibit a candidate city or person acting on behalf of 
a candidate city from participating in any NOC assistance program or 
any scholarship or other assistance programs during the site selection 
process and for at least two years after the site selection decision. 
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C. Joint Recommendations for IOC and USOC 

1. Vft encourage the IOC and the USOC to consider taking the steps 

necessary to designate the IOC as a “public international 
organization” pursuant to the Organization For EUronomic 
Cooperation and Development’s Recommendation on Combating 
Bribery in International Transactions, and pursuant to the Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

There is currently no effective law directly applicable to the relationship 
between candidate cities and the IOC. In the United States, the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act (the “FCPA”) is available to law enforcement to combat official corruption in 
international business transactions. In practically every instance, the IOC members were not 
acting in the role of a foreign official when they were offered or solicited things of value. 
Rather, they were acting in their capacities as members of the IOC, a private entity, albeit 
acting in a quasi-public capacity. If this remains the state of the evidence, their conduct 
would fall outside the jurisdiction of the FCPA. 

In 1994, however, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (“OECD”) adopted a Recommendation on Combating Bribery in International 
Business Transactions. The OECD is based in Paris and is committed to an open market, 
economic democratic pluralism, and respect for human rights. The OECD provides 
governments with a setting to discuss, develop and perfect economic and social policy. 

This type of interaction between governments led to the OECD 
Recommendation on Combating Bribery in International Business Transactions. This 
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Recommendation led to the adoption of a unifonn and global approach to deterring foreign 
corrupt practices. On December 17, 1997^ thirty-four nations, including all members of the 
European Union, adopted the Convention on Combating Bribery of Foreign Public Officials 
in International Business Transactions (the “OECD Convention”). Those thirty-four nations 
are Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, the Czech 
Republic, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland. Portugal, the Slovak Republic, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Of the twenty-one nations that have hosted or are scheduled 
to host the Olympic Games, nineteen are signatories to the OECD Convention. Only the 
cities of Moscow and Sarajevo are located in countries that are not signatories to the 
Convention. The Convention entered into force on February 15, 1999. 

The OECD Convention calls for the signatories to that Convention to enact in 
their countries’ antibribery laws a definition of “foreign public official” that includes “any 
official or agent of a public international organization.” The United States Congress enacted 
the OECD’s Convention in the 1998 Amendments to the FCPA. Under the FCPA, as 
amended, the President of the United States may issue an Executive Order designating a 
“public international organization” as subject to the FCPA’s prohibitions. We, therefore, 
encourage the USOC to consider requesting the issuance of a presidential Executive Order 
that names the IOC a “public international organization” within the meaning of the FCPA. 
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Such an Order would make bribery of an IOC member a crime punishable under the FCPA 
and put United States citizens on notice-in unmistakable language that the FCPA applies to 
improper efforts to influence IOC members during the site selection process. 

The Conunission recognizes that if the President designates the IOC as a 
public international organization, without comparable action by other governments. United 
States candidate cities bidding in the future could be placed at a competitive disadvantage. 
Accordingly, any actiori” by the President should occur in consultation with other 
governments to ensure a level playing field. 

We also encourage the IOC to consider requiring a prospective host country 
of the Olympic Games to denominate the IOC as a public international organization under 
its laws pursuant to the OECD Convention. This proposal will truly level the playing field 
for all competing cities. It eliminates graft as in indispensable part of the bid process. It says 
to all countries that improper gift giving will no longer be part of the Olympic Movement. 
The effect of this recommendation would be limited to a defined subject that is exclusively 
international and applicable only in the limited context of competitions to host the Olympic 
Games. 

V. Conclusion of the Commission 
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We are convinced that the integrity of the Olynqric Movement can be restored 
through the acceptance of responsibili^ and aggressive reform at every level of that 
Movement. IOC, USOC and SLOC must recognize that true accountability for this mess 
does not end with the mere pointing of the finger of accusation at the day-to-day executors 
of the scandalous conduct. Those responsible for the Olympic trust should have exercised 
good management practices, should have inquired into the purpose and propriety of 
programs, should have followed expenditures and should have set a proper framework for 
those competing to host the Games. 

Timely, aggressive reform goes hand-in-hand with acceptance of 
responsibility. It is the true measure of commitment. Each Olympic entity has pledged to 
reform. The seriousness of that commitment and the credibility of the Olympic Movement 
turn on the extent to which that reform is undertaken. The Olympic flame must bum clean 
once again. 


116554.14 
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Wiihun I Hybl 

PltUdOi 



January 6. 1999 


George J. Mitchell, Chairman 

USOC Special Bid Oversight Commission 

c/o Vemer. Lippfert, Bernhard. McPherson & Hand 

901 15th Street N.W., 7th Floor 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Dear Senator Mitchell: 

On behalf of the United Slates Olympic Committee. 1 want to thank you for agreeing to chair 
the USOC’s. Special Bid Oversight Commission (the “Special Comnussion**). Ken Dubcrstcin. 
Don Fchr. Roberta Ramo and Jeff Beni have agreed to serve with you. Messrs. Dubcrstcin and 
Fehr will act as your Vice Chairs. We may name a sixth member of the Special Commission within 
the ricxi two weeks. 

As you know, allegations regarding improprieties in IOC>controUed bid processes have been 
the subject of significant press coverage and public reaction. Most notably, it has been alleged that 
the Salt Lake City Bid Committee for the Olympic Winter Games (the ’‘Salt Lake City Bid 
Committee”) provided IOC members with gifts and other personal benefits in order to influence the 
selection process for (he 2002 Olympic Winter Games. The specific allegations include: 

• The awarding of “scholarships” and grants totaling over S400,000 to 13 
individuals, six of whom are directly related to IOC members who voted 
in the site selection process for the 2002 Olympic Winter Games. 

• Up to S35.000 in healthcare services provided to individuals with IOC 
connections. 

• Gifts in excess of published IOC policies to IOC members by the Salt 
Lake City Bid Committee, as well as requests for such gifts from IOC 
members. 

• J^)s and favors awarded to relatives of IOC members in Sah Lake City 
through various government agencies. 


Uiuictf Sum Olympic Commiitcc 
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The IOC and SLOC have each appoinied commiitees to investigate the allegations. The IOC 
committee is chaired by Dick Pound, a current IOC officer and Executive Board member. SLOC 
referred the issue to its existing ethics committee. In addition, the U.S. Department of Justice has 
also announced that it is investigating. 

To a lesser extent, public allegations have also surfaced regarding the process surrounding 
rhe USOC’s selection of a candidate city for the 2002 Olympic Winter Games. The specific 
allegations include attempts to influence the USOC Site Selection Task Force during its work in the 
selection of America's candidate city for the 1998 Olympic Winter Canes, and later, the 2002 
Olympic Winter Games awarded to Salt Lake City. 

The Special Commission has been appoinied because the USOC has a number of important 
inleresu that must be protected in relation to the alleged bid process improprieties. These include: 

• The critical importance of the integrity of the Olympic Movement to the 
USOC and its ability to develop and tram U.S. Olympic athletes. 

• Pursuant to the Ted Stevens Olympic and Amateur Sports Act and the 
Olympic Chaner, the USOC is responsible for the conduct of the 
Olympic Gaines when held in the United Slates and has general 
oversight responsibility for the Olympic movement in the United Slates. 

The USOC wishes to ensure that any Olympic bid process involving an American city is fair 
and beyond reproach. The Special Commission is charged with the task of reviewing the 
circumstances surrounding Salt Lake City's bid to host the Olympic Winter Games, with a view to 
improving the policies and procedures rebled to bid processes. We ask that you report your 
findings and recommendations to the President of the USOC on or before February 28. 1999. with 
your report to include such leconunendaiioiu as you deem appropriate. We are particularly 
interested in any recommeiidaiions the Special Commission may have concerning the USOC's Bid 
Procedures Manual and procedures for eiuuring compliance therewith. 

In undertaking your review, you will be liee from the control of the USOC. its board of 
directors, officeis and managenKiu. You are authorized to make any inquiry which you deem 
pertinent to the quesiion of whether any U.S. bid city has engaged in inappropriate conduct. We 
do. however, request that you implement procedures to ensure the cortfidentiality of your 
deliberations, findings and recommeiidations. 

As we have discussed, the USOCs General Counsel (Scon Blackmun) has commenced an 
internal and confidential review of whether any USCX sialT members or volunteers have engaged 
in inappropriate behavior lebiing to any bid process. If you conclude that you want access to any 
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information or docuincnu in the possession of the USCXT. its staff or volunteers, we ask that you 
work through Scott in-order to avoid duplicative efforts. Scott will also serve as your staff liaison. 

Rest assured that you will have our full cooperation, and thank you for your assistance. 


Sincerely. 




William J. Hybl 


cc: Bid Commission Members 

USOC Officers 

Bill Ide. EsquireAJSOC Counselor 

Scott Blackmun, Esquire/USOC General Counsel 



MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION AND ITS COUNSEL 


Senator George J. Mitchell: The Chair of the Commission is George J. Mitchell, former 
Majority Leader of the United States Senate. In 1997. Senator Mitchell was appointed to 
sem as the Chair of the USOC’s Ethics Oversight Comminee. Senator Mitchell has no 
other connection to the USOC. 

Kenneth M. Dubersteio: One of the Commission's Vice Chairs is Kenneth M. Oubersteitu 
Chairman of The Duberstein Group in Washington. D.C.. and fonner White House Chief of 
Staff for President Reagan. In 1 997. Mr. Duberstein was appointed to serve as Co-Chair of 
the USOC's Ethics Oversight Comminee. Mr. Duberstein has no other connection to the 
USOC. 

Donald Fehr: The second Vice Chair of the Commission is Donald Fehr. E.\ecutivc 
Director and General Counsel of the Major League Baseball Plav ers Association. In 1997, 
Mr. Fehr became a member of the USOC's Board of Directors as a representative from the 
public sector, a position required by the Olympic and Amateur Sports Act. Members from 
the public sector are individuals with no affiliation or association with any amateur spons 
organization, who represent the interests of the American public in the USOC's activities. 
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Roberta Cooper Ramo: Roberta Cooper Ramo, Esquire, is a partner in the law nrm 
Modrall, Sperling, Roehl, Harris & Sisk, in Albuquerque, New Mexico Ms. Ramo is 
a former President of the American Bar Association. Ms. Ramo had no prior relationship 
with the USOC. 


Jeffrey G. Benz: Jeffrey G. Benz, Esquire, is an anomey in the San Francisco office of the 
law firm Couden Brothers. Mr. Benz is a former national champion figure skater and 
member of the United States Figure Skating Team. In 1 997. Mr. Benz became a member of 
the USOC’s Board of Directors as a representative of the Athletes’ Advisory Council. Mr. 
Benz is the athlete representative on the Commission. Current or former elite athletes must 
constitute at least 20% of all USOC-affiliated committees. 

Richard A. Hibey, Winston & Strawn: The Commission retained Richard A. Hibey. 
Esquire, a partner in the Washington. D.C. office of the law firm Winston & Strawn to act 
as its Counsel. Neither Mr. Hibey nor Winston & Straw n had any prior relationship with the 
USOC. 


Document Number: 13021t.l 
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TIME UNE OF MILESTONE EVENTS IN THE SELECTION 
OF SALT LAKE CITY AND THE APPLICABLE GOVERNANCE 


DATE 

EVENT 

APPLICABLE GOVERNANCE 

1998-June3, 1989 

Successful campaign 
by SLOBC to be the 
United States candidate 
city for the 1998 and 
2002 Winter Games 

IOC: 

Olympic Charter and By-Laws 

USOC: 

USOC Constitution and By-Laws; 
Memorandum from Baaron Pittenger, 
then-Executive Director of USOC, to 
USOC Executive Board members, 
National Governing Body Presidents 
and executive Directors, and Office 
Administrators 



SLOBC: 

None 

June 4, 1989 - 
June 15 1991 

SLOBC unsuccessful 
campaign to be the 
host city for the 1998 
Olympic Games 

IOC; Olympic Charter and By-Laws 

USOC; 

USOC Constitution and By-Laws; June 

3, 1989 USOC Executive Board 
Resolutions; USOC Statement of 
Principles, Ethical Behavior and 

Conflict of Interest Policy (adopted 

Oct. 1990) 



SLOBC: 

Candidate city agreement between 

USOC and SLOBC (March 21, 1990) 
(incorporates by reference IOC Chatter 
and By-Laws, USOC Constitution and 
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GOVERNANCE APPLICABLE TO IOC, USOC AND SLOBC/SLOC 

I. Rules Applicable During the Site Selection Process to Become the 
United States Candidate Ot)’ for the 1998 Winter Games (1988-June 3, 

1989) 

Between 1988 and June 3, 1989, Salt Lake City competed against four other 
United States cities to become the United States candidate city for the 1998 Winter 
Gaines. Those four cities were: Anchorage, Alaska; Denver, Colorado; Klamath Falls, 
Oregon; and Reno-Tahoe, Nevada. Other than the Olympic Charter, the international 
Olympic Comminee (“IOC’) had no rules governing gift giving by these bid cities. The 
United States Olympic Comminee (“USOC) had such rules, but they may not have been 
communicated to all members of the USOC's Board of Directors or the bid cities. The 
Salt Lake Olympic Bid Comminee (“SLOBC") had no rules. 

A. IOC Governance During USOC’s Selection of Salt Lake City as 

a Candidate City 

Before March 23, 1994, the formal source of IOC governance related to 
limitations on expenditures and gifts by bid cities on IOC members was the Olympic 
Charter, in general, the Olympic Charter governs the organization and operation of the 
Olympic Movement, and stipulates the conditions for the celebration of the Olympic 
Games. 

There is no provision in the Olympic Charter that directly governs 
limitations on expenditures or gifts by candidate cities. Instead, the Olympic Charter 
contains general pronouncements on the ethical obligations of its members. Upon 
admission, for example, IOC members take an oath obligating them, among other things. 
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to remain “free from any political or commercial imeicsL" The Olympic Charter contains 
a general conflict of interest prosision, which states that IOC members “may not accept 
fiom governments, organizations, or other legal entities or natural persons, any mandate 
liable to bind them or interfere with the freedom of their action and vote." The Olympic 
Charter also imposes an honor code on its members, obligating them to inform the IOC 
President, without d^ay, of all events liable to hinder the application in their country of 
the Olympic Charter or otherwise affect the Olympic Movement, whether occurring within 
the member’s particular National Olympic Committee (“NOC”) or outside it. The sole 
remedy available to the IOC for an IOC member who violates the Olympic oath or 
Charter is expulsion from the IOC, which requires two-thirds approval of the IOC 
members. The IOC also possesses the authority to withdraw the Olympic Games from 
a host city if the host city, its organizing comminee or NOC violates any of the IOC s 
prescribed rules. 

B. USOC Governance During USOC’s Selection of Salt Lake City 

as a Candidate City 

The USOC provided rules on limitations of expenditures and gifts by bid 
cities competing to become the United States candidate city. Before June 1989, the 
USOC’s corporate goverrtance addressed the receipt of gifts by USOC members, but did 
not set forth a detailed conflict of interest policy. With regard to the receipt of gifts, at 
the June 1 1, 1988 meeting of the USOC Administrative Conunittee in Chicago, the USOC 
adopted the “USOC Corporate Governance and Financial Policies With Respect to the 
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Coiporation and Individuals (officers, membeis, volunteers and staff)" (the “USOC 
Policies”). These Policies included a provision that prohibited the receipt of gifts by an 
individual that exceeded S25 in value, and provided that any gifts in excess of that amount 
were to be promptly remitted to the USOC’s Office of Executive Director. At the same 
time, the USOC Policies allowed its members to provide gifts of nominal value to IOC 
members as custom dictated, provided those "gifts were not lavish or given in the 
expectation of a quid pro quo.” It is not clear, however, that the USOC effectively 
communicated the content of these Policies to members of the USOC’s Board of 
Directors. 

The USOC also enacted rules related to limitations on expenditures and gift- 
giving by bid cities competing to become the United States candidate city. To assist the 
USOC during the site selection process, the USOC appointed a seven-member Site 
Inspection Team. The materials in the possession of the Site Inspection Team include a 
document that purports to contain the rules for bid cities, including the following: "The 
USOC has determined that gifts made by or on behalf of candidate cities to USOC 
members should be limited to documentation relating to the city’s candidature and to 
souvenirs. Therefore, gifts of value are not permitted.’’ It is not entirely clear, however, 
that the Site Inspection Team distributed those rules to all of the bid cities or in what 
manner they were communicated to any bid city. 

There is no dispute that the Site Inspection Team communicated to Salt Lake 
City and other bid cities its intent to recommend resolutions to the USOC Board of 
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Directois governing gifts by bid cities to USOC members. At a bid city seminar held on 
March 23, 1989, which representatives from Salt Lake City’s bid committee attende4 the 
Site Inspection Team presented proposed rules. The Site Inspection Team informed the 
bid cities that those proposed rules were “infoimaiionai only," as the Site Inspection Team 
lacked the authority to implement them unilaterally. The Site Inspection Team, however, 
informed the bid cities that it intended to formalize the rules into resolutions for 
presentation to the USOC’s Executive Board at its meeting on June 3, 1989. Among its 
proposed rules, the Site Inspection Team informed the bid cities that it would propose a 
resolution requiring disclosure by both bid ciries and USOC members of any gifts of value 
given and/or received. 

In addition, during the site selection process, the USOC requested that its 
members and others not accept gifts of value from bid cities. On April 6, 1989, Baaron 
Pirtengcr, then-USOC Executive Director, issued a memorandum that stated, in pertinent 
part, as follows: 

The Site Selection Committee has done a thorough job of preparing 
for its task. Among its objectives is a containment of dollars 
expended by the bid cities as part of their request. The officers 
applaud that efTon, and have asked me to request the membership not 
to accept paid visits to bid cities between now and the Executive 
Board meeting in June. The OlTiccrs have also specifically requested 
that members of any USOC organization which [sic] accept a paid 
trip to a bid city record that fact with my office. 

This memorajiduro is noteworthy for a number of reasons, not the least of which is that 

it is merely a request and not an order. It is a request not to accept paid visits, but 
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recognizes that paid visits might very weU occur. It is directed to die USOC Executive 
Boaid members, National Governing Body Presidents and Executive Directors, and Office 
Administrators. Although the request does not extend to IOC members, the memorandum 
evidences that officials within the USOC understood the undue influence that improper 
gift giving practices might introduce into the site selection process. 

C. SLOBC Governance During L'SOC’s Selection of Salt Lake City 

as a Candidate City 

SLOBC had no written Code of Ethics until 1993, and that Code provided 
only for a ban on the receipt of gifts by SLOBC personnel. There was no rule of any son 
regarding limitations on expenditures or the giving of gifts by SLOBC to IOC members, 
USOC officials or others. 

II. Rules Applicable During Salt Lake City’s Campaign for the 1998 
Winter Games (June 4, 1989-June IS, 1991) 

There were few substantive changes to the rules applied by the IOC, USOC 
or SLOBC to the bid process during Salt Lake City’s candidacy to host the 1998 Winter 
Games. The IOC continued to govern the bid process through the Olympic Charter only, 
which did not substantively change after Salt Lake City became the United States 
candidate city. 

Although the USOC formally adopted its gift-giving and conflict of interest 
policies, it enacted no new rules governing the relationships between SLOBC and IOC 
members. On June 3, 1989, the day before the US(X^ selected Salt Lake City as the 
United States candidate city for the 1998 Winter Games, the USOC Executive Board 
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passed a resolution requiring candidate-cities, such as Salt Lake City, to disclose to the 
USOC Executive Director, in writing, all gifts of value to “Olympic family members.” 
Although as proposed the resolution deftned the term “Olympic family members” as 
OfTiccrs, Executive Board, committee members and staff of the USOC and its member 
organizations, the final resolution adopted by the Executive Board did not define that 
tetro. The final resolution defined a gift of value as anything other than commemorative 
or souvenir items. In proposing and enacting this resolution, the USOC Executive Board 
recognized that gifts of value from candidate cities to members of the Olympic family 
undermined the integrity of the USOC and its site selection process. Unlike the rule 
proposed by the Site Inspection Team in March 1989, the Executive Board limited the 
reponing requirement to candidate cities only. USOC members did not have to report 
receiving gifts of value. 

in October 1990, the USOC Executive Board approved a statement of 
Principles, Ethical Behavior and Conflict of Interest policy. This policy required USOC 
members and key staff personnel to sign conflict of interest disclosure forms. !n its policy 
statement, the USOC Executive Board set forth certain “guidelines” or “signposts" 
whereby “each individual must find his or her way" in complying with the policy. In the 
area of gifts, the policy stated that gifts were not to be given or received, except for 
trading pins or mementos and attending sporting events and social occasions where 
invitations were open to the public and generally accepted practice. This policy 
specifically provided that gifts and favors of more than SI 00 value should not ordinarily 
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be accepted. If refusal of a gift in excess of SI 00 value was awkward, the policy 
instructed USOC peisonnel to tell die donor that the gift was being accepted on behalf of 
and will be delivered to the USOC. 

In March 1990, SLOBC and USOC entered into an agreement to 
memorialize obligations to each other during SLOBC’s candidacy to host the 1998 Winter 
Games. In pertinent that agreement incorporated by reference the following 
materials and required SLOBC to comply with their requirements: (1) the Olympic 
Charter, including its sections on rules, By-laws, instructions, organization of the Olympic 
games and IOC Commissions; (2) the USOC Constimtion and By-Laws; and (3) the 
resolutions of the USOC Executive Board of November, 1988 (apparently considered as 
having been passed even though the record on its passage is scant) and June, 1989 
respecting the bid city selection process designation of the United States candidate city for 
the 1998 Winter Games. In that agreement, the USOC obligated itself to support SLOBC 
for an uncontested second designation as the United States candidate city for the 2002 
Winter Games. 

in. Rules Applicable During SLOBC's Campaign for the 2002 Winter 
Games (June 16, 1991-June IS, 1995) 

A. IOC Governance During SLOBC's Second Campaign 

In addition to the obligations placed upon IOC members by the Olympic 

Charter, the IOC adopted formal provisions placing obligations upon both IOC memben 

and bid cities during IOC's selection process for determining a host city of the 2002 
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Winter Games. The IOC distributed these procedures in a publication entitled, “Manual 
for Cities Bidding to Host the XDC Olympic Winter Games” (the “IOC Manual”). The 
IOC prepared its Manual “to ease the task of cities bidding to host the Olympic Winter 
Gaines in 2002, and to save them unnecessary time and effort.” The procedures contained 
in the IOC Manual took effect on March 23, 1994. 

Althou^ the IOC Manual set forth procedures related to expense limitations, 
it inconsistently refened to them as “guidelines” and “rules.” In the Preamble, for 
instance, the iOC Manual stated that the first Pan of the Manual set forth “some 
guidelines” related to the bid cities’ promotional campaigns. In the first Part, however, 
the IOC Manual stated that the “[i]nsiructions” to bid cities on expense limitation 
contained “basic rules which must be followed." 

The IOC Manual provided for two phases in the bid process for the 2002 
Winter Games. During Phase 1 of the bid process, the period from March 23, 1994 
through January 23, 1995, the IOC selected four finalist cities (the “finalist cities”). 
During Phase 2 of the bid process, the period from January 24, 1995 through June 16, 
1995, the IOC evaluated the bids of the finalist cities and selected the host city for the 
2002 Winter Games. Different rules on c.\pcnse limitations and gifts applied during these 
two Phases. 

During Phase 1, the IOC attempted to limit the contact between IOC 
members and candidate cities. The IOC prohibited candidate cities from visiting IOC 
members in their home countries. Likewise, aside from exceptional circumstances, the 
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IOC prohibited candidate cities from inviting IOC memben to visit the cities. If an IOC 
member made a trip to or spent time in a candidate cit>' during Phase 1, the IOC 
prohibited bid cities or their supporters from paying the IOC member’s travel, 
accommodation and other expenses. In exceptional circumstances, hovve\ er. the IOC 
allowed a candidate city to pay for the travel and accommodation expenses, provided that 
the candidate city obtained the prior agreement of the IOC’s Executive Board. 

The IOC applied similar rules to other IOC officials during Phase 1. For 
example, to assist the IOC members in selecting a host city, the IOC sent an Evaluation 
Commission to each candidate city. As part of this visit, the IOC agreed to pay for the 
international travel expenses of the Evaluation Commission, but required each candidate 
city to bear the costs of room and board for the Evaluation Commission’s members during 
their stays in, the candidate cities. The IOC did not place any limit on the amount of these 
room and board expenditures by candidate cities. The IOC also allowed candidate cities 
to organize visits during Phase I by technical delegates or senior representatives of the 
International Federations if such visits were necessary to prepare the bids. Although the 
IOC cautioned that such working visits should not be the occasion of special receptions 
or social events, it placed no limits on a candidate city's expenditures during such visits. 

The IOC Manual set fonh a general limitation on gifts during Phase 1. The 
IOC prohibited candidate cities, as well as third parties acting for them or on their behalf 
or in their favor, from giving any IOC members, as well as their blood relations, relatives 
by marriage, guests or companions, any presents, liberalities or direct or indirect benefits. 
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other than souvenirs or small presents, in excess of S50 (or equivalent, retail price) ‘^er 
person." The IOC excluded from that S50 limit the following items: the cost of 
candidature files and accompanying documents; reception expenses; and the international 
travel and acconunodation expenses borne by the candidate cities on the occasion of \-isits. 
These gift provisions did not distinguish between voting and non-voting members of the 
IOC. 

During Phase 2, the IOC set a different set of rules for four finalist cities 
governing expenditures for and gifts to IOC members and other officials. The IOC 
authorized IOC voting members to make one official visit to each finalist city for the 
ostensible purpose of evaluating the merits of a panicutar bid. The IOC allowed the 
finalist cities to cover the international travel (non-refundable, first-class air fare) and 
accommodation expenses of each IOC voting member and a single companion for such 
visits. Other than a limit of three days for any such visit, the IOC set no limit on the 
expenditures by a finalist city on the international travel and accommodation expenses of 
the IOC voting members and their companions. 

The IOC also authorized candidate cities to send two representatives to the 
home countries of those IOC members who did not visit the candidate cities. The IOC 
required the candidate cities to inform the IOC of any such visits. The IOC set no limits 
on the accommodation or reception expenses a candidate city might expend on an IOC 
member during this visit. 
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As with Phase I, the IOC Manual set fonh a general limitation on gifts 
during Phase 2, except that the limit was raised from S50 to SI SO “per person " The gift 
provisions during Phase 2 did not distinguish between voting and non-voting members of 
the IOC. 

B. USOC Governance During SLOBC’s Second Campaign 

The USOC made no pertinent changes to its rules governing the bid process 
by United States candidate cities seeking to host the Olympic Games during Salt Lake 
City’s second campaign to host the Winter Games. In February 1993, SLOBC and the 
USOC amended their candidate city agreement to incorporate the 1992 edition of the 
Olympic Charter as well as the 1992 Edition of the USOC Constitution and Bylaws. 
Neither of those revised editions materially changed the rules related to the bid process. 

C. SLOBC’s Governance During Its Second Campaign 

In 1993, SLOBC enacted a “Code of Ethics Covering Board Members, 
Officers, and Employees of the Salt Lake City Bid Committee for the Olympic Winter 
Games” (the "SLOBC Code of Ethics”) as well as the "Salt Lake Olympic Organizing 
Committee for the Olympic Winter Games of 2002 Conflict Disclosure Statement" (the 
"SLOBC Conflict Disclosure Statement"). The SLOBC Code of Ethics covets numerous 
issues, including, inter alia, impartiality, the treatment of confidential information, duli« 
of disclosure, the avoidance of various conflicts of interest, and the creation of a Board 
of Ethics. According to the SLOBC Code of Ethics, SLOBC designed it to uphold the 
principles of the Olympic Movement, ensuring that all members, officers and employees 
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aa impartially, not for private gain, and with full disclosure of any potential conflicts of 
interest. 

The SLOBC Code of Ethics also includes a section on "Gifts and Favors." 
This section prohibits Board Members, Officers and employees of SLOBC from accepting 
a gift if it tended to influence such persons in the discharge of their duties. This gift- 
receiving policy excepted from its coverage an occasional non-pecuniary gift having a 
value of less than S250.00. Thus, the SLOBC Code of Ethics applies only to the receipt 
of gifts; it does not address the giving of gifts or favors to others, including IOC 
members, members of the USOC's Board of Directors, NGB officials, or IF officials. 

IV. Rules Applicable to Future United Slates Bid and Candidate Cities 
A. IOC governance related to future candidate cities 

On January 24, 1999, the IOC’s ad hoc Commission issued its Report to the 
IOC Executive Board. That Report contained recommendations on reform for IOC’s bid 
process to select the host city of the Olympic Games. The primary recommendation in 
that Report focused on eliminating visits by IOC voting members to candidate cities and 
by representatives of candidates cities to IOC members. Additionally, the IOC ad hoc 
Commission’s Report generally recommended that the IOC Executive Committee 
“immediately adopt new procedures for the selection of the host city for the 2006 Winter 
Olympic Games.” 

The IOC Executive Committee accepted the recommendation to eliminate 
visits by IOC members to candidate cities and vice versa. The IOC Executive Committee 
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also proposed another reform, namely the creation of a fifteen member "Election 
Committee” to select the host city for the 2006 Winter Games. The Election Committee 
would consist of eight IOC members elected by the IOC Session, three athletes 
designated by the Athletes’ Commission, one representative of the International Winter 
Sports Federations designated by the Association of Winter Sports Federations, one 
representative of the National Olympic Comminees designated by the Association of 
National Olympic Comminees, the dean of the IOC, and the chair of the IOC Evaluation 
Committee. The Election Committee would be chaired by the President of the IOC, who 
will not be permitted to vote. The proposal also suggests that no member of the Election 
Committee shall be an Executive Board Member, an Evaluation Commission member, or 
an individual from the country of a candidate city. The Executive Committee stated that 
the use of an Election Committee for the selection of the 2006 Games should be an 
experiment, with the permanent process for selection of a host city to be determined 
immediately after the selection of the host city for the 2006 Olympic Games. 

B. USOC governance related to future bid and candidate cities 

On November i, 1997, the USOC issued a Bid Procedures Manual (the 
"USOC Manual”), which set out "guidelines" for cities competing to become the United 
States candidate city to host the 2012 Summer Olympics. As with the IOC Manual, the 
USOC Manual sqiarates the applicable rules into two phases: ( 1 ) the preliminary phase; 
and (2) the finalist phase. 
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During the pieliminaiy phase, the USOC will send a Site Evaluation Task 
Force to bid cities to review prospective venue sites. In the USOC Manual, the USOC 
obligated itself to provide air transportation for each member of the Site Evaluation Task 
Force expected to visit the bid city. The Site Evaluation Task Force's visit in any city 
may not extend beyond four days. During the Task Force’s stay in the bid city, the 
USOC Manual requires the bid city to provide lodging, meals and ground transportation 
for each member of the Task Force. The USOC Manual sets no limits on those 
expenditures by a bid city. 

The USOC Manual sets limits on paid visits to bid cities by the USOC 
Board of Directors. It prohibits the USOC Board of Directors from receiving paid visits 
to bid cities during the preliminary phase. It also prohibits a bid city from paying for any 
expense incurred by a member of the USOC Board of Directors in a bid city, even those 
unconnected to the bid. 

During the preliminary phase, bid cities are forbidden from giving members 
of the USOC Board of Directors any gifts that exceed S50 in value. In the finalist phase 
of the selection of a bid city to be the United States candidate city, gifts to a USOC Board 
member may not exceed SI 50 in value. 

C. SLOC governance related to future conduct 

In 1995, the IOC, USOC and SLOC entered into a host city agreement. 
That agreement had no rules related to gift giving by SLOC to IOC members. The 
contract obligated SLOC to provide a car and driver to each IOC member as well as 
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guaranteed acconunodations, with rates net to exceed SI SO for a single room or S200 for 
a double room, including breakfast 

The SLOC Board of Ethics Report makes nine recommendations for reform. 
Five of those recommendations are targeted toward SLOC and its anendant operations. 
The SLOC Board of Ethics Report recommends that SLOC create an ombudsman position 
to receive employee concerns, undertake a review of SLOC’s policies, procedures, and 
expenditures as well as attempts by the IOC and the USOC to police the interaction with 
IOC members, and ensure SLOC’s compliance with its own proper ethical procedures in 
the future. 

The SLOC Board of Ethics Report also makes four recommendations 
regarding the bid process generally. First, that Report recommends that the IOC 
promulgate and enforce rules governing interaction between candidate cities and IOC 
members. Second, that Report recommends that the USOC promulgate and enforce rules 
governing the interaction between United States candidate cities, the USOC and the IOC. 
Third, the Report recommends that candidate cities file expenditure reports with the IOC 
that detail all expenses paid on behalf of IOC members. Finally, that Report recommends 
that the IOC and the USOC prohibit candidate cities from participating in assistance 
programs during the bid process. 


Document Number: 119767.1 
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1730 PENNSYT.VAW1A AVENTTE. K.W. 
WASHINGTON. D.G 80006-4706 
TELEPHONE 208/737-0500 
FACSEMZLe: 202/626-3737 

DIKEGTD1A1-: 


September 16, 1999 


The Honorable Thomas Bliley 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Room 2125 

Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-61 15 


The Honorable Fred Upton 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Oversight & 
Investigations 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Room 2125 

Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-6115 


Dear Chairman Bliley and Chairman Upton: 

On May 6, 1999, you wrote to William P. Payne, Esq., Co-Chairman of the Georgia 
Amateur Athletic Foundation (“GAAF”), requesting information regarding GAAF’s efforts to 
win for Atlanta the right to host the 1996 Centennial Olympic Games (the “’96 Games”). On 
June 1, 1999, Mr. Payne and the Honorable Andrew Young, GAAF’s other Co-Chairman, 
responded to your request with a letter that pledged full cooperation with your investigation and 
attempted to address the Comminee’s specific questions. At that time, GAAF also provided the 
Committee’s staff with full access to all documents under the control of GAAF or the Atlanta 
Committee for the Olympic Games, Inc. (“ACOG”). In their June 1 response, Mr. Payne and 
Mr. Young noted that GAAF had not completed a comprehensive review of all records. Indeed, 
in your June 2, 1999 press release you recognized the “preliminary” nature of GAAF’s June 1 
response. A copy of that press release is attached as Exhibit A. 

Members of the Committee’s staff subsequently reviewed relevant documents and 
brought a number of records and questions to GAAF’s attention that were not addressed in its 
initial response. We ^preciate the assistance that the Committee’s staff has provided in relating 
to us their concerns and questions regarding information reflected in the documents. On August 
2, 1 999, we requested an opportunity to file a supplemental response based on a thorough review 
of relevant documents relating to the bid period between May 1988 when Atlanta was chosen as 
the U.S. candidate city and September 1990 when Atlanta was chosen to host the ’96 Games. As 
part of our continuing coordination and discussions with the Committee’s staff, we also have 
attempted to collect relevant information fi-om some of the many volunteers who were associated 
with GAAF during the bid period. 
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Based on this document review and series of interviews, we have compiled the 
supplemental response that is set forth below. The record search and interviews were conducted 
by lawyers in King & Spalding’s Washington office.' The records identified in conjunction with 
your staff as most relevant to the Committee’s inquiry were carefully scrutinized.^ The 
volunteers whom we interviewed were also selected in conjunction with your staff, and we 
contacted no IOC members and only a limited number of third parties who may have relevant 
information about incidents that we identify in this response. Given the volume and difficulty of 
identifying and interpreting relevant documents, the number of volunteers involved in the bid 
effort, and the fact that these events took place ten years ago, this is our best effort to describe 
Atlanta’s bid activities. The lawyers who reviewed the records and conducted the interviews 
remain available to woric with the Committee and its staff to attempt to answer any additional 
questions that may arise. 

This supplemental response clarifies and expands upon the initial response, and includes 
much information over and above the Committee’s specific requests. 


The lawyers from King & Spalding’s Washington office involved in this effort included 
Theodore M. Hester, J. Scdwick Sellers III, Eleanor Hill, Michael E. Meecc, M. 
Alexander Koch, Anne R. Schott, Thomas A. Monheim, Lynn P. Bailey, and Edward 
White. Mr. Hester, Mr. Sollcrs, and Ms. Hill are partners in the Washington office who 
oversaw this effort. I did not participate in the document review or interviews, but I 
have discussed the results of these efforts with the lawyers, and I believe that the effort 
was thorough and accurate, given the necessary time constraints involved. I did 
structure the reporting format. 

GAAF and ACOG currently store apjM^ximately 4,400 bankers boxes of Olympic- 
related documents at Pierce Leahy record management company and approximately 
1 ,300 bankers boxes and 1 60 archive boxes of Olympic-related documents at the Atlanta 
History Center. All but eight of these boxes have been available to the public since 
July 19, 1999. One ofthosccightboxes was subsequently made available to file public 
on or about August 19, 1999 , and frw remaining boxes arc being released in conjunctitm 
with the submission of this response. King & Spalding has worked with GAAF and 
ACOG employees, the Atlanta Histoy Center archivists, and members of your staff to 
identify the documents most relevant to the Committee’s investigation. In this manner. 
King & Spalding has identified and reviewed approximately 27 bankers boxes and 49 
archive boxes of GAAF and ACOG documents from Pierce Leahy and the Atlanta 
History Center. The Coramittcc staff has had access to and appears to have reviewed diis 
same set of documents. 
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1. OVERVIEW 

Your May 6 letter states that the Committee seeks to ascertain “whether the regrettable 
events surrounding the IOC’s sel«:tion of Salt Lake City were an aberration, or part of a broads 
pattern or practice associated with other Oljmipic site selection bids, [or] the structure or 
operation of the IOC....” As you reflect on that question, we commend to your attention the Salt 
Lake Olympic Committee’s Board of Ethics Report (the “SLCC Board of Ethics Report”), the 
Report of the Special Bid Oversight Commission (the “Mitchell Report”), the Report to the 
International Olympic Committee by the Toronto Ontario Olympic Council (the “Toronto 
Rqjort”), and the Rq>ort on flie Independent Examination of the Sydney Olyn^ics 2000 Bid (the 
“Sydney Report”). Those reports, along with this supplemental response, confirm that the 
system within which the bidding for the Games awarded to Atlanta, Sydney, and Salt Lake City 
took place raicouraged a practice of lobbying IOC members in which excess was inherent. 

Quite simply, the competition for the right to host these Games was, in large part, about 
out-lobbying the competition for the totally independent, subjective votes of IOC members in a 
system known to welcome generous gifts and travel allowances, lavish hopitaiity, and per^mal 
accommodations. The written rules were often ignored, never enforced, and all the participants 
knew it. The prize was enormous: hosting the Olympics brou^t incalculable prestige and 
potmially billioi^ of dollars in economic impact to the winning city. This was a recipe for 
trouble, and through what the Mitchell Report referred to as “gift creep,” the expenditures 
escalated in Salt Lake City to money being directed to individual IOC members. 

The evidence we have found does not suggest that Atlanta’s bid activity involved conduct 
as excessive as Salt Lake City’s. We found no evidence of direct payments of money to IOC 
members or their relatives or associates that were unrelated to travel reimbursements. What the 
evidence does show is that Atlanta volunteers gave many gifts and were eager to accommodate 
IOC members. Furthermore, simple common sense suggests that Atlanta’s generous travel 
program presented a temptation to aggressive IOC manbers to convert travel benefits to cash. 
The Toronto Rqrort was particularly noteworthy in its observation that tiie greats opportunity 
for the rules of the bidding system to be abused came in the visits of IOC members to a bid city. 
The Toronto Report stated: 

The most blatant abuse was the misq>propriation of travel 
expenses and airline tickets on passes advanced by TOOC to IOC 
membos. Our personal observations suggest th^ at least 18 
members and their companions materially benefitted from one or 
other of the following [four devices pursuant to which cash was 
derived ftom or in lieu of airline tickets.] 
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It is particularly significant that Toronto was a competitor of Atlanta to win the opportunity to 
host the ’96 Games, and that one of the devices described in The Toronto Report could well have 
involved Atlanta, the other North American bid city. That is the practice of “obtaining 
combination airline tickets to several bid Cities on a single trip and demanding cash equal to 
return first class tickets between their countries and each bid City.” It is possible that the airline 
ticket reimbursement process could have been abused in the Atlanta bid. GAAF did not 
challenge expense reimbursement requests fiom IOC members whose votes they were trying to 
secure. Travel benefits that were extended by GAAF to IOC members and related parties are 
discussed in more detail later in this report. 

Atlanta’s approach was simply one of marketing, sometimes called “boosterism” in 
Atlanta, a city that in the late 1980's was only aspiring to be what it has now become - an 
“international city.” Atlanta, of all the competing cities, had the best technical bid and was 
ranked by the IOC Evaluation Committee as the best among the competing cities. Most 
importantly, GAAF firmly believed that it was prepared to offer the best accommodations and 
support to the athletes. On its merits, Atlanta should have won, but that was not the system. The 
votes were not necessarily cast on the merits. 

2. THE IOC “RULES” 

The IOC had specific gift and travel rules relating to bid competitions that are 
summarized in the document attached as Exhibit B. The stated purpose of those rules was to 
level the playing field between candidate cities by reducing their overall expendinires. More 
significantly, within the IOC culture, the rales were widely disregarded. Certainly, if the written 
IOC rules had been the standard for measuring the propriety of a bid city’s expendimres during 
the 1990 competition, many of Atlanta’s expenditures would have been improper. Instead, 
GAAF volunteers believed during the bid process and continue to believe today that then- 
expenditures were within the bounds of acceptability under the circumstances and were the 
minimum required to remain competitive with the other bid cities. This was a competition 
governed by the IOC; the IOC had the responsibility to both write and enforce the rules. While 
the IOC distributed the written rales, and at various times during the competition admonished the 
IOC members and candidate cities to follow them, no city or IOC member was disqualified or 
sanctioned for exceeding the written gift or travel rales. Atlanta was competing against Athens, 
Belgrade, Manchester, Melbourne, and Toronto. The several culhires of the bidders and the 
more than 70 cultures of the voting IOC members was the maricet place. In that market place, 
Atlanta competed according to its underst andin g of the IOC’s expectations, was policed hy the 
IOC, and was judged to be the winner by the IOC. This was the system employed in 1990 to 
select the host city for the ’96 Games. We do not beheve that the so-called IOC rules can be 
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used as the standard today to determine whether Atlanta’s expenditures were proper within that 
system. 

3. ATLANTA’S APPROACH 

In your May 6 letter, you asked for information regarding the IOC rules (Question 1), 
GAAF expenditures related to IOC members, relatives or ass(x:iated third p^^ (Question 2), 
GAAF associates’ expenditures of the same nature (Question 3), information regarding each such 
expenditure (Question 4), and information regarding consultants retained by GAAF (Question 5). 
The rules and the lack of evidence of direct payments of money (Question 2(a)) have been 
addressed above, hiformation regarding consultants is addressed in Section 4. 

This section referenced attachments address questions 2(b), 3, and 4 consistent with 

our discussions with your staff. To the extent possible, given the lapse of time and the volume of 
the documents, the attachments to this supplemental response identify expenditures made by 
GAAF and GAAF associates,^ as well as the recipient IOC member or members and their 
relatives or associates.^ This narrative provides example of expenditures in various categories 
but is not intended to be exhaustive. Finally, in keqsing with our goal of providing a full picture 
for the Committee and in line with our discussions with the Committee staff, we have also 
d^cribed somt benefits provided to IOC members and related parties that did not result in 
expenditures by GAAF or any third party related to GAAF. 

We have not attempted to catalog all of the many instances in the documents where 
GAAF volunteers or third parties discussed among themselves providing gifts or services to IOC 
members or related parties unless we have reason to believe that these suggestions were acted 
upon or were discussed with the IOC member or related party. To cite just one example that has 
been sensationalized in the press, in several docum«its GAAF volunteers recorded comments by 
third patties suggesting that bid committees could ingratiate themselves to certain IOC members 
by extending sexual favors. We found no evidence from our interviews or document review 


Please note that we have not attempt to catalog all instances where meals and oiher 
forms of hospitality were provided to IOC members. Such items wore freqmmtly 
provided. For example, on more than one occasiem in Savannah, representatives of die 
Atlanta bid committee hosted IOC members aboard a yacht. Also, numerous receptions 
and dinners were held on behalf of IOC members. These events were frequently hmded 
the hosts without reimbursement from GAAF. 


Please note that we have not attempted to contact any IOC member and we rccc^jiize 
that their recollection of events or otho- evidence may contradict our references to diem. 
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suggesting that GAAF paid for or promoted the provision of sexual favors to IOC membere, or 
that volunteers were aware of any such effort. 

What we distill^ fiom ^ the documents we reviewed is that GAAF volunteeis were told 
that lobbying for the votes of IOC members was intensively competitive and that each member 
should be ^proached on a targeted basis. We believe the GAAF volunteers converted that 
advice into an aggressive strategy to market Atlanta to IOC members one by one and do anything 
within reasonable bounds to cultivate winning relationships. A description of their actions 
follows. 

a. Healthcare services 

Our review indicates that offering healthcare services to IOC members and their relatives 
was occasionally contemplated by GAAF ofhcials as a means of attracting IOC members lo 
Atlanta. GAAF volunteers do not believe that GAAF ever incurred any expenditures relating to 
the provision of these services, nor did we find any evidence of such payment. A GAAF 
volunteer once offered to arrange to fly an IOC member fix>m Libya to Atlanta for medical 
treatment. In similar fashion, GAAF volunteers may have offered an IOC member from 
Morocco and his wife the opportunity to come to Atlanta to receive various surgical services. 
Likewise, a GAAF voiimteer once suggested that GAAF offer an IOC member from Togo the 
opportunity to visit a heart specialist in Atlanta. 

Our review also indicates that healthcare oependitures related to IOC members were 
incurred or absorbed by third parties. For example, we understand that on at least two occasions, 
area hospitals and physicians provided necessary medical treatment to IOC members or relatives 
on a complimentary basis. On another occasion, an IOC member from Russia visited GAAF’s 
President's personal doctor on a complimentary basis during a visit to Atlanta. 

Finally, during our review, we identified documents indicating that other healthcare- 
related expenditures were incurred that were not identified in our initial response. For example, 
GAAF paid $93.48 for medication taken by an IOC member from Swaziland who went to the 
hospital after suffering symptoms of heart failure (the $20 worth of x-rays he received while 
there was discussed in the initial response). These and other similar healthcare services th^ woe 
discussed with or given to IOC members and related parties are identified in the Healthcare Chart 
attached as Exhibit C. 
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b. Employment opportunities 

There is no evidence that GAAF ever offered to provide funds to a potential employer of 
IOC manl:«rs or related parties, and we did not identify any jobs that were ^tually filled as a 
result of efforts by GAAF volunteers. As part of their attempt to develop relationships with IOC 
members, however, GAAF volunteers were eager to facilitate their job hunting efforts. Instances 
where it app^rs fit>m die document that job referrals or other Q'pes of jd? assishuice were 
discussed with or offered to IOC members or relate parties are identihed in the Employment 
Opportunities chart attached as Exhibit D. 

c. Athletic training / clinics 

GAAF’s initi^d response noted that GAAF made expenditures related to training in die 
United States for athletes fiom foreign countries. In one instance described in the initial 
response, GAAF paid for a swimmer from Mauritius to live and train in Atlanta. This training 
was arranged by Mayor Andrew Young, who traveled to Mauritius in late 1989. While there, 

Mr. Young learnt of two impressive young swimmers and their need for proper training. Mr. 
Young agreed to help. GAAF ultimately paid for travel, school, training, healthcare, and other 
expenses on behalf of one of those swimmers. The school provided a tuition break to the 
swimmer, and the training facility and host family may also have absorbed or incurred cxp^i&ss. 
An IOC member from Mauritius was infonned of GAAF’s assistance, but did not initiate the 
arrangement. An itemization of the expenses wc believe GAAF incurred in connection with this 
swimmer’s training, and in the training of two teen^e tennis players from the Republic of 
Congo (also described in our initial response) is attached as Exhibit E. These and other training- 
related GAAF expenditures are reflected in the Athletic Training Chart attached as Exhibit F. 

As stated in GAAF’s initial response, GAAF volunteers made additional offers to assist 
foreign athletes who were identified by IOC members. For example, GAAF volunteers offered 
to send a tennis player associated with an IOC member from Turkey to the same camp attraided 
by Am Congolese players, but die tennis player opted not to attend. 

In addition to direct expenditures on behalf of athletes from foreign countries, GAAF 
facilitated efforts by foreign adiletes to obtain financial assistance for dreir training from od^ 
sources. This is consistent with Olyn^ic tradition. For example, in response to a personal 
request by an IOC member from Peru, GAAF helped a team of Peruvian cyclists obtain entry 
into a USOC training prograsn in Colorado, and similar assistance was provided to a Peruvian 
siteoter. These items are reflected in the Athletic Training Chart 
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d. ■ Sports equipment 

GAAF’s initial report described a gift of ^its equipment to the Republic of Congo for 
use in connection with the School and University Games in that country. An itemization and 
clarification of two separate gifts of sports equipment to the Congo totaling $20,633.88 is 
attached as Exhibit G. GAAF volunteers also recall that they may have facilitated a donation by 
a shoe company of 1,500 paire of shoes to die Congo for ux in coim^tion with die School and 
University Games, but GAAF volunteers do not believe, and we have found no records that 
indicate that GAAF incurred any expenditures in connection with that donation. Other such 
items we have identified are reflected in the Sports Equipment Chart attached as Exhibit H. 

GAAF received and discussed other requests for assistance obtaining sports equipment 
from organizations relating to IOC members. However, we have not identified any other 
equipment-related expenditures by GAAF. 

e. Scholastic assistance 

We have discovered no evidence that scholarships were actually provided to IOC 
members or related parties during the bid period. During the bid process, however, GAAF 
volunteer did discuss educational opportunities in the United Stat^ with IOC membere and 
related parties. In some cases, GAAF volunteers simply provided information. There are several 
instances where GAAF volunteers assisted relatives and friends of IOC members in obtaining 
admission to schools in the United States. In other instances, GAAF volunteers may have 
offered or attempted to secure financial assistance from U.S. schools for relatives or friends of 
IOC members. For example, Andrew Young made a spontaneous offer of a scholarship to the 
daughter of an IOC member from Nigeria. This offer, which apparently was made without prior 
discussion or arrangement with GAAF or with the school in question, was not accepted. 
Likewise, GAAF volunteers told an IOC member from Hungary that they could help arrange a 
tennis scholarship to the University of Georgia for his daughter. The member’s daughter 
ultimately accepted a tennis scholarship to the University of Southern California where she 
became an All-American. Our review indicates that in another case the son of an IOC member 
from Mauritius was admitted to and given in-state tuition rates’ at the Georgia Institute of 
T«:hnology. The instances we have identified in which it ^peara that GAAF provided 


Within the University System of Gec^a, school Presidents are specifically authesized 
to grant in-state tuition to a certain number of intematicmal students per year. Policy 
Manual of the Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia, Section 700, 
Finance ^ul Business (1998). 
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assistance to IOC members or related parties regarding schools are reflected in the Scholastic 
Assistance Chart attached as Exhibit I. 

f. Travel 

While the IOC rules limited members to one official visit to a candidate city, GAAF’s 
strategy for lobbying IOC members relied heavily on encouraging them to visit Atlanta and other 
parts of the American South. To encourage these visits, GAAF followed customary practice and 
purchased first class airplane tickets for IOC members and their guests, reimbursed the IOC 
members for tickets they had purchased themselves, and provided transportation on private 
aircraft.^ GAAF also paid for all necessary hotel accommodations. This section of our report 
provides further information about travel and clarifies several statements in our initial response. 

It should be noted that as many as twenty IOC members never visited Atlanta. 

GAAF’s initial response noted that it was a common practice for IOC members to 
purchase their own plane tickets for visits to Atlanta and then ask to be reimbursed by G-AAF for 
the cost of those tickets. The initial response correctly described GAAF’s policy of requiring 
proper backup documentation before reimbursing an IOC member for airfare. Documents 
reflecting that policy are attached as Exhibit J. In reviewing the documents, we have found ten 
instances where GAAF reimbursed an IOC member who visited Atlanta for airfare with a direct 
cash, check, or wire payment, but where no backup documentation for the payment can now be 
located in GAAF’s files. A GAAF volunteer with primary responsibility for approving 
reimbursement requests considers it unlikely that reimbursement would have been provided 
without backup documentation. Nevertheless, we wish to call these instances to the attention of 
the Committee. These items, along with other instances where GAAF paid for the travel 
expenses of IOC members and related parties during the bid period, are reflected on the Travel 
Chart attached as Exhibit K. 


A number of entities donated the use of aircraft and crew to GAAF during the bid period. 
We located records indicating that these entities included Coca-Cola Enterprises, Cox 
Enterpnses, AT&T, C&S National Bank, Savannah Foods, Watkins Associated 
Industnes, Contcl, Fuqua Enterprises, Inc., Gulfstream Aerospace Corp,, Georgia Power 
Company, and the Slate of Georgia. GAAF typically used these donated planes and 
helicopters to transport IOC members and their guests to places like Savannah. Augusta 
and Sea Island, but also used several of them to bnng IOC members and guests from San 
Juan to Atlanta followmg a meeting in September 1989. GAAF’s initial response 
estimated the value of the use of private aircraft at $25,000 per plane. This figure was 
originally generated in 1991 for intemai GAAF purposes. We have not attempted to 
determine the actual value of the use of these aircrafr, but are confident that in some 
cases the value exceeded $25,000. 
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In official bid submission to fee I<X^ (the “Official Bid’*), Atlanta emph^ized fee 
attractions of the entire American South - not just Atlanta - in an effort to win the Games. For 
example, Atlanta highlighted the feet that “[bjeyond fee numerous attractions and points of 
interest in Atlanta, the [American South] is rich with places of mtertmmnmt and enlightenment” 
such as “the enchantments of Disney World in Florida,” “the delightful country music of 
Nashville, Tennessee,” “The Kennedy Space Center in Cape Canaveral, Florida,” and the islands 
along Georgia’s coast. Excerpts from the Official Bid are att^hed as Exhibit L. The Official 
Bid envisioned sending Olympic athletes to Disney World after they h^ completed their events, 
and GAAP invited every visiting IOC member and guest to Disney World as part of a bid period 
trip to Atlanta. A number of IOC members took Atlanta up on that offCT and stayed at Disney 
World with their guests or families at GAAF’s expense. 

GAAF further promoted fee potential for IOC families to enjoy attractions throughout fee 
American South should Atlanta win fee ’96 Games through a booklet feat was given to all IOC 
families and fee press in Tokyo in September 1990. This booklet, a copy of which is attached as 
Exhibit M, was entitled “Your Passport To Atlanta” and promoted the “Atlanta 1996 Spouse & 
Gu^ Programme” (the “Passport”). The Pa^port off^ed IOC spouses and guests fell of a 
separate private car and hostess (in addition to their official IOC car and hostess) for their 
individual travel accommodations during the ‘96 Games. The Passport stated: 

Private flints on corporate jets will be available each 
day, giving you the opportunity to tour such prominent 
Southern cities as Charleston, New Orleans, Orlando 
or Savannah. Through these ^>ecia]ly arranged 
flights, you may enjoy a leisurely afternoon tour in 
historic Savannah or a day of entertainment excitement 
at Walt Disney WorM. 

Daily shopping tours will also give you the opportunity 
to make some exceptional purchases of local wares, as 
area merchants offer unique services and discounted 
merchandise to Olympic Family Members, 

We have been told that due to a lack of resources, ACOG ultimately abandoned ito 
proposal to send Olympic athletes to Disney Worid, as well as fee Spouse & Guest Programme 
feat was p^noted in the Pas^Knt. Moreover, we were told that ACXKj nevo' fi^ilit^ted an 
organized “discount” program. The one trip during the *96 Games that was available to qtousKs 
was a day trip via private jet to Washington for a luncheon hosted by the First Lady at The White 
House. 
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GAAF aiTang«i for visiting IOC members to play golf at the Augusta National Golf Club 
on several different occasions. Most notably, in early May of 1989, GAAF arranged for five IOC 
members to fly to Augusta on a private jet, play golf, and stay overnight with their spouses or 
guests in a cabin on the course. 

GAAF also arranged for several IOC members to stay at The Cloister at Sea Island, 
Georgia during visits to the United States. These and other tr^JS to destinations outside of 
Atlanta, including some trips to locations in the United States outside the South, are listed in the 
Travel Chart. 

GAAF also arranged for some IOC members to visit Atlanta more than once. For 
example, an IOC member from Ecuador and his wife visited Atlanta three times during the bid 
period at GAAF’s expense. The first of these trips was in May 1989, the second was around 
Labor Day 1989, and the third was in March 1990. The third trip was at the invitation of a local 
organization known as the Atlanta DoN^ntown Partnership. While this group was supposed to 
reimburse GAAF for toe member’s travel expenses, we have been unable to determine whether 
this rcimbureement occurrcd. An IOC mwnbCT finm Ireland also visited twice at GAAF’s 
expense — first by himself in early May 1 989 and again in March 1 990. During this second visit, 
GAAF also paid the travel expenses of the NOC i^resentative firom Ireland; the two visited 
Atlanta, Savannah, and Sea Island, and GAAF paid for all travel associated with their trip. 

Travel expenses paid by GAAF for the IOC members from the United States deserve 
t^secial mention. While it is true that the IOC rules did not include a special provision for travel 
by members representing the candidate cities’ countries, these individuals essentially were de 
facto members of the Atlanta bid team. In fact, Atlantans bid was submitted as a joint application 
with toe USOC. GAAF therefore wanted, and paid for, the IOC members fi-om the United States 
to travel to Atlanta and to international IOC gatherings as often as possible to assist GAAF’s 
own lobbying efforts. 

We have id^tified instances where GAAF paid for more than one guest to accompany an 
IOC member to Atlanta and to other parts of toe American South. In some instances -•> such as 
when an IOC member fix)m Australia and his wife were accompanied by their daughto^ and when 
an IOC member from Finland and her husband woe accompanied by toeir two sons — fl» 
additional guests were minor children. 

On other occasions, GAAF paid for travel by toe children of IOC m«nbers. 

For example, when an IOC member frfom Czechosbvakia and his wife visited Aflanta in At^ust 
1989, GAAF paid for their son to fly from Gainesville, Florida, where he was living, to visit 
them in Atlanta. GAAF also paid for toe son to fly to Atlanta in Novonber of 1989 to meet his 
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wife’s mt«t:ontinental flight, paid for Atlanta h<^el accommodations for them, and then paid for 
the two of them to fly on to Gainesville. On several occasions, GAAF also provided airfare for 
the children of an IOC member fiom the Congo. In early September of 1989, GAAF purchased 
tickets for his two dau^tere to fly from Atlanta back home to Montreal. In May of 19^, GAAF 
provided tickets to his two sons for travel between Atlanta, Montreal, and Toronto. These and 
other such ttips that we have documented are identified in the Travel Chart. 

In addition, on several occasions GAAF paid for a third guest to travel to Atlanta with an 
IOC member and his spouse, or paid for two tickets, neither of which was for the IOC member. 
For example, an IOC member from Morocco and his wife were acconq^anied by their son during 
their visit to Atlanta. A memorandum fix>m the American consulate in Moixk:co indicated that 
the son served as his father’s interpreter on trips abroad and stated that the IOC member did not 
expect reimbursement for his son’s airfere. Nevertheless, it appears from the documents tiiat 
GAAF did pay for the son’s round trip airfare. 

GAAF paid the airfare for the spouse and minor child of an IOC member from Western 
Samoa to join the member in Barcelona, accompany him to Atlanta and a side trip to Disney 
World, and then back to Western Samoa. We did not find a record that GAAF paid for any of 
this member’s travel other than the trip to Disney World. 

GAAF also paid airfare and hotel expenses for the IOC President’s wife and a friend 
when they visited Atlanta, Savannah, and Charleston in April 1990. Records indicate that GAAF 
reimbursed the IOC for those round trip tickets between Barcelona and Atlanta. These and other 
such expenditures that we have documented are also set forth in the Travel Chart. 

in addition to these expenditures for travel to Atlanta and other points in the Am^can 
South, GAAF paid for at least one trip for an IOC member and her family outside the South, in 
late July and early August 1990, an IOC member from Finland and her family flew between 
various points in Illinois and Massachusetts before staying at the Maine vacation home of a 
GAAF volunteer and then returning home to Finland. GAAF paid for the family’s hotel in 
Boston, and split the cost of their airfare with the Amateur Softball Association. 

The Comnuttee’s staff has questioned whether toe costs of IOC members’ airfare that 
was paid by GAAF were higher due to stops en route by the members and their guests. We are 
aware of at least one instance where GAAF specifically paid an additional amount to 
accommodate a side trip by an IOC member and his wife on their return home from Atlanta to 
Jjqjan. This expenditure is reflected in the Travel Chart. In general, GAAF did not scrutinize the 
particulars of an IOC member’s airfare itinoary or question backup documentation. To avoid the 
unpleasant prospect of dickering with an IOC member over reimbuis^ent, GAAF largely 
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ignored the form of backup documentation as well as the itinerary as long as the overall price 
seemed to be in line with the cost of a direct trip. 

g. Other gifts / shopping 

The Olympic culture of gift giving has been widely documrated in the SLOC Board of 
Ethics Report, the Mitchell Report, the Sydney Rq>on, and the Toronto Report. Similarly, 
GAAF incorporated the giving of gifts to IOC members and their spouses into its overall 
marketing strategy. In general, these gifts fell into one of three categories: (1) groiq) gifts; (2) 
individual gifts; and (3) shopping trips. 

First, GAAF gave a large number of idoitical “group gifts” to all, or substantially all, of 
the IOC members. These group gifts were typically sent as bulk mailings’ to the IOC members, 
presented when an IOC member visited Atlanta, or presented when a GAAF volunteer visited an 
IOC member in his or her home country. GAAF*s initial response listed 47 such group gifts, 
ranging from inexpensive items such as decals and souvenir tee-shirts to more costly items such 
as electronic organizers, compact disc players, and handcrafted bowls. Some items from the 
group gifts were given to friends and supporters of GAAF who had no association with the IOC. 

In addition to the group gifts reported in the initial response, we have identified 
documents relating to other group gifts given by GAAF to IOC members and their spouses. For 
example, GAAF received two donations of Cabbie Patch Dolls from Origina] Appalachian 
Artworics, a Georgia company. These Cabbage Patch dolls were then presented as gifts to many 
of the IOC members. GAAF purchased 100 Gardens of Georgia books, valued at $75 per book. 
GAAF mailed these books to each of the IOC members with an invitation to visit Atlanta during 
the Spring of 1990. GAAF also purchased 30 globe-shaped bookends for a total of $754, which 
were then given as gifts to various IOC members. Group gifts we have identified, including 
those listed in the initial response, are identified in the Gift Chart attached as Exhibit N. 


As discussed with your staff, we have not documented all costs associated widi gifts 
given to IOC members, such as shipping and other charges relating to preparation and 
transport. Shipping charges, for both group and individual gifts, were substantial. In 
addition, we are aware that GAAF irwurred other preparatory costs, such as diose 
relating to otherwise inexpensive videotapes given to IOC members. In some cases, 
those tapes had to be converted into a format useable in the recipient’s ctnintry, and the 
cost of converting at least diree of the t^s appears to have been $146 each. We were 
advised that the Epical cost was less than $20 per tape. These costs are not documented 
in this re^xmse. 
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Second, GAAF also gave a large number of individual gifts that were carefully selected 
to please the tastes of an individual IOC member or that member’s relatives or fiiends. The 
giving of such gifts was a part of GAAF’ s strategy to develop strong relationships with 
individual IOC members through personalized attention. These gifts were generally presented 
during an IOC member’s visit to Atlanta or during a GAAF volunteer’s visit to the member’s 
home country. In addition, GAAF volunteers presented many such gifts to IOC members in 
Tokyo around the time of the vote. 

In its initial response, GAAF identified 36 gifts valued at $200 or more that were given to 
specific IOC members, and two such gifts that were given to members who could not be 
identified. We have since identified additional gifts exceeding $200 that were given to 
individual IOC members or their spouses or children, and several gifts to non-IOC members. 
They are listed in the Gift Chart. One of these gifts was a shotgun purchased by a GAAF 
volunteer for a National Olympic Committee member that could not have been purchased by the 
member himself in the United States. The shotgun cost $359.99, and an accompanying case cost 
$39.99. Certain other gifts, including a carburetor kit and a set of brakepads given to an IOC 
member from Libya and a bulldog given to an IOC member from Cuba, may have violated U.S. 
export regulations relating to transactions with Libya and Cuba. 

Examples of other gifts exceeding $200 include an engraved silver bowl purchased by 
GAAF for $202.39 as a wedding gift to the daughter of an IOC member from the Ivory Coast; a 
$408.10 magnolia sculpture for an IOC member ficm Venezuela; a $264.95 camera for an IOC 
member from Algeria; and a $222.60 Chanel scarf for the wife of an IOC member from 
Swaziland. In addition, we know of one occasion when a volunteer hostess in Atlanta 
purchased a Georgia pine bowl valued at $1,000 as a gift to an IOC member from Sweden. The 
cost of this gift was paid by the hostess. 

In addition to these and other individual gifts exceeding $200, the documents indicate 
that GAAF paid for many personal gifts valued under $200 to IOC members and their relatives 
or guests. For example, an IOC member from Panama received a blazer and two dress shirts that 
were custom-made by a tailor in Seoul, South Korea for $172; an IOC member from Mauritius 
received diving equipment valued at $167.42; an ICX^ member fivm India received a tie carrier 
and Hermes tie valued at $174.90; and an IOC member from Bulgaria received a $150 framed 
picture. By agreement with the Committee staff, we have attempted to identify and list gifts of 
this nature over $100. These gifts are also included in the Gift Chart. 

Third, GAAF hosts or hostesses would sometimes take visiting IOC members or spouses 
or guests on shopping trips and pay for items they purchased. The practice of hostesses with 
respect to paying for items varied across the board by hostess and by IOC member. GAAF*s 
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written policy on reimbursement of expenses, a copy of which appears as Exhibit J , called for 
approval of expenditures in advance. In practice, if hostesses sought reimbursement for the cost 
of items purchased for an IOC member or family or friend, payment was made. The training of 
hostesses focused on issues of protocol, suggestions about places to visit, and the like, and did 
not appear to have routinely addressed buying items for IOC members and oth^ guests. The 
hostesses certainly received the message that their successful hosting was a critical part of 
Atlanta’s effort and they should be gracious, accommodating, and hospitable. It is clear that 
some hostesses interpreted that charge to include paying for items purchased by their IOC guests. 
In cases where hostesses sought reimbursement fixim GAAF, most of the individual items that 
were purchased cost imder $100, but the total cost of these items sometimes exceeded $100. 

Two GAAF volimteers hosted two IOC members from Russia and a delegate to the Goodwill 
Games who also served as an interpreter. The hostess for one of the members was reimbursed 
for purchases totaling $470.91, and the hostess for the other two was reimbursed for purchases 
for the two of them totaling $1,493.71. Except for a $273 sport coat that was purchased by the 
first hostess, the purchases consisted of numerous items including clothing, cosmetics, and 
toiletries. 

On another occasion, a volunteer hostess was reimbursed $33 1 .99 for numerous items 
selected at various Atlanta stores by an IOC member finm Ecuador and his wife during their visit 
to Atlanta in March of 1990. All instances we have identified where shopping trips resulted in 
the purchase by GAAF of gifts exceeding $100 in the aggregate appear on the Gift Chart. 

In addition to gifts that were actually given, the files GAAF compiled on IOC members 
are replete with additional gift suggestions that were nev«- acted upon. The Gift Chart does not 
include suggestions and ideas referred to in the IOC member files or other documents unless we 
have been able to obtain some confirmation from the documents or interviews that these items 
were actually given. 

h. Other Accommodations 

GAAF volunteers sometimes offered or provided assistance to IOC members and related 
parties fiiat did not result in an expenditure, but that nevertheless may have benefitted the 
member or related party. This section includes several examples of this type of activity. For 
example, in one case two volunteers transported money into the United States that an IOC 
member from Jamaica could not have brought in himself without addressing certain reporting 
requirements. 

In addition, individual GAAF volunteers sometimes responded to requests fitjm IOC 
members for political assistance. An IOC member from Tunisia was an exiled former Prime 
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Minister who requested assistance from Andrew Young in obtaining an appointment with 
someone in the State Department to discuss the possibility of the U.S. assisting him in his efforts 
to return to Tunisia. Mr. Young recalls that this member did get a meeting in the State 
Department. Additionally, GAAF attempted to facilitate the approval by the U.S. Government of 
an ABC Television contract to televise the Pan American Games that were held in Cuba. 

GAAF facilitated a gift of a used MARTA bus to the city of Lima, Peru. The bus was 
presented by the Mayor of the City of Atlanta, but its acquisition and its shipment to Lima was 
financed by Del Taco. GAAF also facilitated an effort to enable Lima to purchase at least fifty 
additional used buses for MARTA. We found no evidence, however, that the purchase or 
delivery of these additional buses took place. 

GAAF also sought at times to provide business assistance to IOC members. For 
example, in March of 1989 GAAF assisted an IOC member from the Netherlands, who was 
affiliated with the Philips Lighting company, by sending a letter to the Executive Director of the 
World Congress Center on behalf of Philips, and asking the Executive Director to contact 
executives at Philips regarding “lighting considerations” at the Georgia Dome, which was then a 
proposal pending approval by the Atlanta City Council. At that time. Philips Lightmg was a 
worldwide Olympic sponsor. 

A GAAF volunteer once agreed to help an IOC member from Kenya in his efforts to 
identify a U.S. distributor for fishing flies. GAAF volunteers discussed the prospect of assisting 
two IOC members get books published in English. We have no evidence that these discussions 
were acted upon. Likewise, GAAF employees discussed, suggested or offered numerous other 
types of business assistance. For example, GAAF’s President offered to introduce an IOC 
member from Hungary to U.S. golf course designers who could travel to Hungary and consult 
regarding the development of golf courses in that country. Again, we do not believe this 
suggestion was carried out. These and other examples of such accommodations that were 
provided, offered, or discussed with IOC members or related parties by GAAF volunteers are 
identified on the Other Accommodations Chart attached as Exhibit O. 

Finally, GAAF volunteers and staff members assisted IOC members in obtaining requited 
visas for entry into the United States. For example, a GAAF volunteer who was in Switzerland 
accompanied an IOC member from Libya and his wife to the American embassy where they 
obtained visas. They then flew to the U.S. together. That same GAAF volunteer appears to 
have accompanied the son of an IOC member from Mauritius to the U.S. embassy in Mauritius 
and to assist with obtaining a visa to study in the United States. 
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GAAF officials also assisted the children of IOC members who sought visas in 
connection with jobs they held or had been offered in the United States. In one case, a GAAF 
volimteer assisted the son of an IOC member from the Congo by contacting an immigration 
lawyer who volunteered to assist the son in filling out forms relating to a visa. At the time this 
assistance was provided, the son had been offered a job in Atlanta. GAAF volunteers do not 
believe that the son ever took the job or obtained a visa, 

GAAF also offered to assist the daughter of an IOC member from South Korea with her 
visa application. We understand that she had attended college and law school in the United 
States; that in September 1989, the U.S. Department of Labor proved her application for Alien 
Labor Certification to woric at a Los Angeles law firm; that in August of 1990, a GAAF 
employee contacted a Senate office to request help in expediting the daughter’s permanent visa 
paperwork before her temporary visa expired in May 1991 ; and that GAAF volunteers do not 
believe they provided any additional assistance to the daughter who they think eventually 
received her permanent visa. These and other efforts to assist IOC members obtain visas are 
reflected in the Visas Chart attached as Exhibit P. 

4. CONSULTANTS 

As referenced in the initial submission, in 1 988 GAAF hired Evans/Kraft Bean Public 
Relations firm in Seattle, Washington, to provide a number of bid-related consulting services. 
That work was principally performed by Dick Angell, who had developed expertise in this area 
as a result of his involvement in Anchorage, Alaska’s failed effort to host the Winter Olympics. 
The services provided by Mr. Angell included providing GAAF with information about the IOC 
and profiles of individual IOC members. Examples of the profiles Mr. Angell prepared, which 
contain personal information and suggestions on how to best approach the IOC members, are 
found throughout the detailed files GAAF compiled on each member. In addition, Mr. Angell 
was in Seoul in 1988 principally as a representative of the Anchorage Bid Committee. While 
tliere, he helped GAAJF volunteers by introducing them to IOC members, and GAAF paid for 
$450 of his hotel charges. We also understand that Mr. Angell advised GAAF on how to best 
organize its internal committee structure and procedures for the bid period. Based on an invoice 
in the files, GAAF paid Evans/Krafl Bean $19,321.77 for Mr. AngelTs services between 
September 1988 and December 1988. 

GAAF also employed other public relations consulting firms during the bid period. 

Based on our investigation, however, it appears that Mr. Angell was the only consultant retained 
and paid by GAAF to provide information regai^g IOC members during the bid period. In 
fact, GAAF members appear to have rebuffed a number of offers made by individuals claiming 
to have inside information or influence on IOC members that they were willing to sell to GAAF. 
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Moreover, while Mr. AngelTs name is referenced in several memoranda and letters describing 
events that took place after December 1988, we have found no evidence indicating that he was 
paid by GAAF for his services after 1988 or that he was retained to act on GAAF’s behalf after 
1988. 


Nevertheless, while GAAF does not appear to have retained any consultants to provide 
information on IOC members other than Mr. Angell, a review of the files makes clear that 
collecting information and speculation about voting IOC members was an important part of 
GAAF’s efforts. Beginning after Atlanta was selected by the USOC as the candidate city from 
the United States, GAAF volunteers began to collect information fi-om third parties regarding 
IOC members. These efforts continued throughout the bid process. 

Some of these sources included the IOC members themselves. The files contain 
numerous memoranda by GAAF volunteers detailing conversations they had during visits with 
IOC members. In addition to information concerning the member, these memoranda often 
include information that the member provided concerning other IOC members. 

GAAF also collected information from other third parties who had insights concerning 
IOC members and the bid process. For example, the files contain memoranda prepared by 
GAAF volunteers recounting their conversations with, among others, a Spanish journalist with 
experience in covering the Olympics, an official of a sporting goods company, and the head of 
Barcelona’s successful bid to host the 1992 Summer Olympic Games. These memoranda often 
recount very blunt, personal, and sensational statements made by those third parties concerning 
individual IOC members. 

While we have discovered no evidence that GAAF retained these third parties as 
consultants or paid them for the information they provided, some were given gifts and travel 
accommodations. GAAF paid for the Spanish journalist referenced above to vacation it Disney 
World in February 1990. The former head of Barcelona’s bid effort apparently received several 
gifts from GAAF members during the bid period, visited Atlanta in November 1990 at GAAF’s 
expense with his wife and two guests, and in the wake of the Tokyo vote was invited to be a 
guest of honor at the Opening Ceremonies in Atlanta. 

5. POST-VOTE ACTIVITIES 

We have confined our effort to the bid period, which ended on September 18,1990, but 
we can confirm thit Atlanta’s generosity toward IOC members did not end following the vote in 
Tokyo. Atlanta continued to provide gifts, travel, and other accommodations to IOC members 
and their families from the time they secured the bid through the time of the *96 Games. 
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By way of example, it spears that in its exuberance following the vote in Tokyo, GAAF 
invited a number of IOC members to visit Atlanta, and records confirm that airfare, hotel 
accommodations, and other expenses were paid for some of them and related parties. We were 
told that it was customary to invite IOC members back to the victorious city. In documents 
relating to an attempt to bring one such IOC member to Atlanta, we found the only reference 
detected in our document review to exchanging airline tickets for value. 

In the view of GAAF's President, one of the IOC members fi-om Russia particularly fit 
into the group of IOC members who should have been invited back because he had the potential 
to help Atlanta prepare for the ’96 Games based on his personal involvement in staging the 
Moscow Games. Anticipating that he would want to encourage this member to visit should 
Atlanta win, GAAF's President brought to Tokyo two open, round-trip Pan Am tickets between 
Moscow and Atlanta that were acquired fi-om a travel agency on August 31,1 990 at a price of 
$2,451 each. GAAF’s President told us that he gave the tickets to the IOC member at Atlanta’s 
victory party on September 20, 1990, two days after Atlanta’s victory. 

Pan Am filed a petition for bankruptcy, dated January 8, 1991, before the tickets were 
used. On January 14, 1991, GAAF’s President wrote the IOC member assuring him "that the 
airline tickets are usable for one year through September 1991 . They can be taken to any Pan 
Am ticket office in the United States for their value....” GAAF's President does not recall, but 
assumes that he was responding to an inquiry fiom the IOC member about the Pan Am 
bankruptcy. We do not know the final disposition of the tickets. 

6. CONCLUSION 

Atlanta bid for the ’96 Games. It won. This was a momentous event for Atlanta. GAAF, 
ACOG and the hundreds of volunteers who participated took and take great pride in their hosting 
of the ’96 Games. Those involved believed then and still believe today that they conducted their 
bid within the bidding culture of the time and that their conduct was within the bounds of that 
culture. In hindsight, their effort can be viewed as excessive in some respects. 

There were only 86 voters and their votes were being solicited by the cities of Athens, 
Belgrade, Manchester, Melbourne and Toronto, as well as Atlanta. The meager showing of 
Atlanta in the IOC’s single elimination balloting process despite its top ranking by the IOC 
Evaluation Committee and its intensive marketing speaks volumes about the IOC culture. 

Atlanta got only 1 9 of the votes on the first ballot, 20 on the second ballot, 26 on the third ballot, 
and it was not until the fourth ballot that Atlanta moved into the lead with 34 votes. Atlanta 
finally won a head-to-head vote with Athens on the fifth ballot when it received 5 1 votes. 
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The Honorable Thomas Bliley 
The Honorable Fred Upton 
September 16, 1999 
Page 20 


In the end, it is only the IOC that can prevent excesses in competition for staging the 
Games. No travel expenses should be paid excqjt by or throu^ the IOC. MraibersofthelOC 
should not be allowed to receive gifts bidders and all offers should be reported to the IOC. 
The bidders should be disqualified fi^m bidding by the IOC in the event of gift or travel 
violations. The definition of gifts should be explicit in IOC regulations. All bidders should 
agree to the restrictions as a condition of bidding. 

A number of years ago, I had the oppoitunity to witness the defense industry of our 
country as it dealt with a similar problem. Its experience is instructive. Giving by defense 
contractors was difficult to control until the Defense Department mounted an aggressive 
enforcement effort which included prohibiting its own personnel from soliciting or taking gifts. 
The IOC alone can insure against excesses in the bidding war. Then no bidder would be 
embarrassed by an investigation ten years after the fact. 

In closing, let me reiterate th^ in preparing this supplemental response we have used our 
best efforts to identify and address hundreds of incidents that occurred nine or ten years ago. 
There undoubtedly will be additional questions, and we will be available to help you answer 
them. 

Sincerely, 



Griffin B. Bell, 
as Counsel for the 

Georgia Amateur Athletic Foundation, Inc. 
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EXHIBITS 

A. Committee Press Release, June 2, 1999 

B. Summary of IOC Rules (1987 - 1990) 

C. Healthcare Chart 

D. Employment Opportunities Chart 

E. Itemization of Expenses for Training of Swimmer and Tennis Players 

F. Athletic Training Chart 

G. Itemization of Expenses for Equipment Donated to the Congo 

H. Sports Equipment Chart 

I. Scholastic Assistance Chart 

J. GAAF Reimbursement Policies 

K. Travel Chart 

L. Official Bid excerpts regarding the American South 

M. Passport to Atlanta 

N. Gift Chart 

O. Other Accommodations Chart 

P. Visas Chart 
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EXHIBIT A 

The House Committee on Commerce 

News Release 



BJiieyandUjJtonReleaseResponseTo 

— Atlanta Olympics In quiry. Congressmen 
Plan to Send investigators to Atlanta to 
Review Documents 


Oversight 


piympics WASHINGTON (June 2) - The Georgia Amateur Athletics Foundation 
("GAAF") today responded to a request made by Chairman Tom Bliley 
(R-VA), and Representative Fred Upton (R-MI) for information 
regarding the bid process for the 1996 Summer Olympics. 


Bliley and Upton today released GAAF's thirteen page preliminary 
response to their inquiry. The Congressmen also announced plans to 
send investigators from the Committee within the week to Atlanta to 
review boxes of documents, pertaining to the inquiry, but not included 
in GAAF's preliminary response. 

GAAF's preliminary response raised a number of concerns about 
GAAF's (xinduct during the bidding process that Bliley and Upton 
bejieve need to be further investigated. For example, the response 
points to instances in which GAAF assisted athletes with training 
opportunities: "In July of 1990, GAAF arranged for the training of two 
teenaged tennis players from the Republic of Congo at the Niot 
Boliteri training camp in Florida. The total expenditure by GA^ was 
$14,099.40." This expenditure was made at the request of an IOC 
member. 


"While I am pleased that GAAF is cooperating fully, I think that this 
preliminary response to our inquiry raises a number of issues that 
need to be fully investigated," Bliley said today. "We need to ensure 
that the years of hard work and training athletes spend in pursuit of 
the Olympic dream won't be tarnished by any ethical lapses in the sKe 
bidding process." 

"The Georgia Amateur Athletics Foundation has been very 
(XKiperative in our investigation so far. While I have read their initial 
report, I am anxious to further review the facts," Upton stated. "In 
coming weeks, today's letter will help guide us through the thousands 
of pages of documents that record Atianta's bid history." 

"Recent revelations in Salt Lake City have left the Olympic rings 
tarnished. It is important for athletes and fans to know if these 
problems are unique to the 2002 Winter games or if they're common 
practices amongst bid cities." 

The Olympics celebrate cooperation, sportsmanship, and fair 


http://com-notes.house.gov/cchear/hea.../090e8f66eer465 1 3852567840059bba9?OpenDocumen 8/1 8/99 
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competition — I want to make sure that applies not just to those 
athletes on the field but the organizers as well," Upton concluded. 


Response from Georgia Amateur Athletics Foundation 

requries the free Adobe Acrobat Reader 




This document was last edited on 06/02/99 02:41:08 PM EOT 


I Action I Schedule I News t Contacts j Members { 
t Subcommittees | Publications ] Commerce-Democrats | Seardi I 


The Committee on Commerce 
2125 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington^ DC 20615 
(202) 225-2927 
Feedback 



http://com-noles.house.gov/cchear/hea..7090e8f66eef46513852567840059bba9?OpenDocunien 8/18/99 
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EXHIBIT B 


IOC Rules 

Summary 

1987 


SOURCES: June 16, 1987 and September 25. 1987 Letters from Raymond Gafner, IOC — Attached as 
Appendix A 

1. Purpose 


a. “A working group has drawn up additional stipulations ... to limit candidate cities’ 
financial commitments.” 


b. “We trust that you all understand and support the IOC’s policy with respect to reduction 
of expenses incurred by candidate cities bidding to host the Olympic Games.” 

2. Visits 

a. The IOC “has no objection to the possibility of IOC members visiting candidate cities 
should members feel this necessary” to judge the feasibility of the city staging the 
games. 

b. The IOC “requires” that members stay no more than three days, and members should not 
be accompanied by more than one person. 

3. Gifts 


a. Gifts to IOC members “should be limited to documentation relating to a city’s 
candidature and to souvenirs. Hence, gifts of value are not permitted.” 


4. Receptions 

a. Candidate cities for 1996 Summer Olympics “may host a joint reception” at the IOC’s 
1989 meeting in Puerto Rico and 1990 meeting in Tokyo. 

b. “[N]o other receptions for either IOC members and/or International Federation, National 
Olympic Committee officials are authorized.” 


5. Exhibitions 


Exhibition or meeting area for IOC members and IF/NOC delegates may be set up only 
during the sessions in which elections are held (i.e.. 1990 meeting in Tokyo). 
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SUMMARY OF IOC RULES 
19S7 - 1990 


1988 


SOURCE: December 16, 1988 Letter from Raymond Gafner, IOC Re: "limitation of candidate cities’ 
financial commitments " — Attached as Appendix B 


1. Visits 

a. The Olympic Charter 1 985 is cited to the effect that apart from three official 
commissions of inquiry comprised of IOC members, IF delegates, and NOC delegates, 
“the IOC requests the candidate committees not to invite any other persons taking a 
direct part in the election of the host cities for the Olympic Games.” 

b. Recognizing the Charter provision, nonetheless, the IOC Executive Board “is of the 
opinion that IOC members should, for their own personal information, be able to visit 
the candidate cities.” The length of stay should not exceed three days, IOC members 
should not be accompanied by more than one guest, and “[t]he IOC must be informed of 
such visits.” 

2. Gifts 

a. Gifts “should be limited to documents or other items intended for information and/or 
souvenir articles. Gifts of a value exceeding US$ 200 are not permitted.” 

3. Receptions 

a. Candidate cities “shall not organize individual receptions for IOC members.” 

b. Rules do not exclude “private invitations to hotel rooms and suites.” 

4. Exhibitions 

a. No exhibitions by the candidate cities. 


- 2 - 
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SUMMARY OF IOC RULES 
1987- 1990 


1989 


1. Visits 

a. Expressly modifies December 16, 1988 letter from Raymond Gafher: 

b. “IOC members undertaking intercontinental flights in order to visit your city may extend 
their stay to 5 days. The first day would be considered as the day of arrival, the second 

to the fourth da>^ would be devoted to the visit and the fifth reserved for departure 

[T]he IOC must be informed of such visits.” 

SOURCE: March 2, 1989 Letter from Raymond Gafner, IOC — Attached at Appendix C 

c. “IOC members may visit your city once only. We should be grateful if you would 
kindly inform the IOC of the dates of such visits.” 

SOURCE: May 30. 1989 Letter from Raymond Gafner, IOC (emphasis in the original) — 

Attached at Appendix C 

2. Receptions 

a. Candidate cities may not organize any receptions, even for small groups, at December 
1989 IOC meeting in Lausanne. 

SOURCE: November 10, 1989 Letter from Francoise Zweifel, IOC -- Attached at Appendix C 


> 3 - 
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SUMMARY OF IOC RULES 
1987 - 1990 


1990 


1. Gifts and Visits 

a. “We also trust that the rules concerning gifts and visits of IOC Members to Candidate 
Cities will be fully respected.” 

SOURCE: April 27 , 1990 Letter from Francois Carrard, IOC - Attached at Appendix D 

2. Receptions 

a. Receptions other than one jointly held by all Candidate Cities are prohibited. 

b. Invitations for private individual receptions may not exceed 20 persons. 

SOURCES: April 27, 1990 Letter from Francois Carrard. IOC: May 2, 1990 Letter from W.P. 

Payne; May 8, 1990 Letter from W.P. Payne; August 14, 1990 Letter from Francois Carrard, 

3. Purpose and Admonitions 

a. “[A] set of rules has been introduced with the aim of helping Candidate Cities to avoid 
utmecessary and exaggerated expenditure and at the same time provide equal chances for 
all competing Cities independently from their financial situation. These rules were 
brought to your Commission’s attention at the beginning of your campaign. To our great 
regret, on some occasions and in several ways, the rules have not been fully respected by 
the Candidate Cities and their Committees.” 

SOURCE; April 27, 1990 Letter from Francois Carrard, IOC — Attached at A ppendix D. 

b. “[A] few years ago, the IOC introduced a set of rules aiming at avoiding unnecessary 
expenditures and achieving considerable reduction of overall costs [incurred by 
Candidate Cities], Please find enclosed a copy of such rules for your information. 

From experiences reported in connection with the present bids for the Games of the 
XXVIth Olympiad in 1996, the IOC Executive Board has noted, with regret, that the 
determination to abide by these rules appears to be deteriorating. 

The Executive Board therefore decided to call on the assistance of all Members of the 
IOC and to kindly ask them to actively and strongly support the implementation of the 
above mentioned rules by strictly refusing all initiative by Candidate Cities which are or 
might prove to be in contradiction with such rules.” 

SOURCE: May 1 1, 1990 Letter from Juan A. Samaranch - Attached at Appendix D 


- 4 - 
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OLYMPtOUE 

£^;' ^V^ ********* *’* i.*«*A*.»tt. •»<«•• 




v* >• »a v«yTa/9* 'oa^oaacie # c.o «. 
•«Maua«4>MioN bt a«Ncuc» autatc* cm..*ost 


c/67 

^Ol^mpic^Winier Genies, 1994 


‘ix^aj' Olynpiod. 1996 ■ 
' '-• ‘•^%^t ;Pear Sir/Mfid^; 


National Olynpic Conznlttees 
ij^^cc: Herrbers of ttie Intematlonel Olynpic 
'Ccninlttee •• 

[-111 tfee- ’. Carriidate cities for the XVllth Olynpic 
winter Games 









Further to IOC's circular letter refereryie C/M/1/87 dated 
. 7th January 1987, a vorlclng srxxp has dra«^ ip edditicnal stlpoletlons, 

■ ■■’5' hav* been approved ty the 92nd IOC Session, in order to limit candidats 
*•'*•:" f c ities * f inanelsl conniitonents . 

^ ^ ' ' ^^eptlons ■ 

• ..’.•-‘i- . As previously stated, candidate cities for the XVllth Olynpic Winter 

•>/*.*..••: ■ Games maty organize a Joint reception on the occasion of the 93rd IOC Scssiwi 
> iJ'*.:.’’'*'- -'in Calgary, and the 94th IOC Session in Seoul in 1988. 

Candidate cities for the Games of the XXVI th Olynpisd host a joint 
.*> reception at the 95th IOC Session in Puerto Rico in 1989 and at the 96th IOC 

‘{.''r'j'j"* f ‘ '• Session In Toiqro, 1990. ' 

^ , ... /C*'?*'.'. . ;* ' 

"* ^ »'■ ' ■ Please note that no other receptions for either IOC merribers and/or IF, 

authorized. 


' ■■ N3C' of ficialE are author 


-**!?■ 


. Exhibitions ~ 

: An ejhlbltlon or. meeting area for IOC menbers/IF/NOC delegates may be 


•• -T- ■ set up only during the Session at >hich elections arc held in order to 

' 'r; detennine the site of the Olynpic Winter Games Or Games of the Olympiad, end 
. only .by the cities concerned in the vote. 



HcTwever, v#e would point out that the candidate cities for the XVUWi 
Olynpic Winter Games have decided that exhibitions should not be set 
either at the Session in Calgary or in Seoul. Nevertheless, 3 » 4 square 
metres of space will be allocated per candidate city during the 94th IOC 
Session in order to display plctures/docvxnents relating to the bid . 

' FUrtherxnore , at the 94th IOC Session in Seoul , the IOC requests candidate 
cities for the Olynpic Winter C^nes in 1994 to refrain from organizing 
reception areas >here food and drink might be served in an abno^here 
-Qpical of th^councry In which the bidding ci*^ Is situated. 
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MPl.OUe^'-"La»eme, 16 
tef. no. C/8’ 
’ Page 2 



^:v.' , ,,-. IOC has.no c^Jectlon to the possibility of IOC rosntoers visiting 

• candidate cities should rasnbers feel this necessary in order to fora their 
_ CNm. judgenient of the feasibility of a city staging the Olynpic Games, in 

cvent- of menbere visiting candidate cities, the IOC requires that their 
shciild not exceed ;three d«ys, and that rieiit>ers should not be 
accoopanied by more than one person. 

^ 5 ^ -’'^I'j'i/./Ihe IOC requests that gifts, made toy or on behalf of bidding cities 

to IOG rn«Tber« should be limited to docunentation relating to a cl^’s 
candidature and to souvenirs. Hence, gifts of valiae are not permitted. 

^ ' - 'y ■ -vr 

•• • -. We thank you in advance for taking note of these instructions, end 

••• . trust that you understand and support the IOC's concern to redvxse esqaenses 

%;i. incurred by cities bidding to host the Olynpic Games. 

^ "> •■■■■ 

Yours faithfully. 


Raymond GA RNER _ 
Admlnistmteur "delegui 





• i'. i;' ■■■ . 

iay^ry:.'??r,jK'- . . 


Yn'''.’!’*' ' 

itrfiL. 


.V-*' .• 
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ioMire international olvmpiqu 

•>- CtaAvaAU ec Vtov. *004 SU*«M< 

• a»>avi^Ta/99 Q9«ea«cio # c*e 4 .*w«»Nf 

AI.TIW* - «0«TIW» . WM>OM «■ •»•»•«• CM. »« •! . iQ.a a < 

To: National Olynplc Coimltteoa 
cc: Mentoors of Oie IntematlcnBl Olynpic 
Camlttee 

. International FeOeratlcns 
Candidate cities for tlie XVHIh Olynpic 
Winter Games 




Lausarsie, 
Ref. no. 



Re : xvnth Olynpic Winter Games. 1994 
Games of the XXVlth Olympiad, 1996 


) 

) 


- limitation of candidate city e> 


Dear Slr/Madaoi. 

witn referenoe to the IOC's circular letters dated 7th laruary 1987 
»id leth June 1987, .we i^>:^d like to remind all menhers of Ore Olynpic 
foully of tile stipulations, approved liy the IOC Sesslcn, draan'ip in order 
limit csndldote cities' financial connmltnients. 

Receptions 

Cmnildate cities for the XVIIth Olynpic Winter Games may a 

Vslnt reception on the occasion of the 93rd IOC Session in Calgary, and 
the 94th IOC Session in Seoul in 1988. 

CawUdate cities for the Games of the XXVlth Olynplad meor host a 
,Tolnt receptlcn at the 96th IOC Session in Puerto Rico in 1969 and at the 
96th IOC Session in Tokyo in 1990. 

Please note that rw) other receptions for either IOC menticrs and/or 
Intematioral Federation, National Olynpic Ccnroittee officials are 
authorized. 

SdiiMtiono 

An erthibltlon or meeting area for IOC mentocrs/IF/NOC delegates may 
be set vp orgy durir* the Session at vhich elections are held in order tc 
dctcrraii* the site of the Olynpic Winter Games or Games of the Olynplad, 
and only try the cities concerned In the vote. 

However, we would point out that the candidate cities for the ICVIItl 
mynpic Winter Gates have decided that erdilbitlons diould not be set tap 
either at the Sesalcn in Calgary or in Seoul. Nevertheless, 3-» square 
BEtres of space will be allocated per candidate city during the gath 
IOC Sesslco in order to display pictures/documents relating to the bid. 
fUrthenipre. at the 94th IOC Session in Seoul, the IOC requests candidat* 
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COMire INTERN/, ~pNAl. OEYMPIQUC 


Lajsar* 
lUsf. no. 
P&fie 2. 



cities fop the Olympic winter Gamed In 1994 to refrain frcm 
reccpticn areas %*ere food a7>3 drlrtc might be served in «n 8tw?«*ier« 
typical of the coentay in ^ihlch the bidding city la siUuited, 

Visits 

The IOC has no bbicctlon to the possibility of IOC monliera vieltln« 
candidate cities ^lould nenbers feel this necessary in order to fona their 
on dudgenent of the feasibility of a ci^ staging the Olynapic Genes. In 
the event of inentoers visiting candidate cities, the IOC reqoires that 
their stay shcpold not exceed three days, end that menhers should not be 
accompanied ty more than one person. 

Gifts 

The IOC requests that gifts made by or on b^talf <3€ bi<^dng cities 
to IOC menbera shoold be limited to docunentsticn relating te a ci^*s 
candidature and to souvenirs.* .Hence, gifts of value are not pezmltted. 


We thaiK you cr^ again f<^ taking note of and for acherlr^ to 
these Instructions.. We trust that you all xnderstand end m^pport the IOC*s 
policy with respect to reduction of expenses incurred by candidate cities 
bidding to host the Olya^c Gases. 

Should you have ary queries relating to the above stlpulatlorvs, 
please do not hesitate to contact the ICC secretariat. 

Yours fadthfvaiy. 



Adnlni: 
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COMITt INTEfiNATIONAt OLYMPIQUE 

CMATtM* et «ie«. >tO’ SWISlt 



t 3t a jttinn S n< oo t** t civ iau««f>N 

««tt »« 4 T«tc »M tM« i*vs*hm( Ch vatt 


To; CMdUites cities for the 

> Piffles of the XXVIth Olympiad In 1596 
* XVlllth Olympic Winter Games In 1996 

cc; IOC members In and NOCs of the respective 
countries 


lausanne, Uth December 1988 
Ref. No.; CAN/197 /BB/Jmg 


Re: limitation of 


andldate cities* financial connitments 


Dear Sir / Nadam, 


At Its mect1n9 


1n Vienna on 6th December last> the IOC Executive Board 


confirmed Its policy regardlns the limitation of candidate cities' expenses. 


In this resardl you vrill find attached a document detailing these 
restrictions. We should be grateful if you 'would kindly take due note of 
these. I 


With best Season's greetings, 


Yours faithfully. 


Raymond GAFNER 
Admlnistrateur dtUguA— 

k 
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LlnilATIOiLOF FIMAHCIAL COmiTBENTS OF CAWDinATE CITIES t 1P9AV ^ , 


1. Receptions . .. m' 

Candidate cities.shaLL not organiae .indiv'iduaL receptions for IOC meiabers 
and/or the delegates of National Olympic Comittees and International 
Federations. 








broup receptions organ 
concerned may {take place, but only with 
candidates: ' - 

• before the Games of the XXVlth ‘Olympiad 
1990; . 


by. all the -candidate ;crties 
the prior agreement of all the 

are awarded .in Tokyo in September 


before the XVIIIth Olympic Winter Games are awarded in June 1991 in 
Birmingham., . . — = 


Countries presenting a candidature for the Games shall also refrain from 
opening restaurants, inns and other establ ishments of ,trad i t ional character 
(such as *ChaLet Suisse", "Swedish House" etc.). 

. as in the past, such establishments have to be set, up othe r; . ■ 

organizations, they shall under no circumstances be put at the disposition 
of the candidate cities. 

This decision does not however exclude private invitations to hotel rooms 
and suites. 


2. exhibitions 

:No exhibition by. the candidate cities is to be organized. 


3. Visits by IOC members to candidate cities 

The fourth paragraph of rule 1 of the conditions imposed on candidate 
cities (Olympic Charter 1985, page 767 stipulates: 

■The IOC wishing for all candidate cities to be considered on an equal 
footing and having decided to send three official co'moiissions of enquiry 
(one composed of IOC members, another of IFs and the third of NOCs), the 
IOC requests the candidate committees not to invite any other persons 
taking a direct part in the election of the host cities for the Olympic 
Games . " 
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The executive .'Board.^is ;o{_ the_!^opin.iun ,that>40Ci^,mettbers;'shouLd;’'''fo'r- their^^if' 

•• . ‘ -v''-" : ■■• •.■■■•-■ :•’■ -■- . •. . - ■ /-'Va 

own personal iniormat ion, . be .able • to :vi«i t the. candidate cities. iThe length:-':: 

of these visits should^ not eicceed: three ;days.: . IOC members .should* not 'be'%-*t>' . 

. . accoApanied by.more.-lhan •one-person.\*The:.^10C'*must ;6e' informed of *^s.u<;h 
visits. . - ' 

gifts, to m me.be.rs .i,; v i • T 'v-':-/ ?"AV, 

6iftE offered ,to l.OC aeoibera .,by jnd, on.behalf of,cSndidat» .c.ities ?houLd ,b* 
limited to documents or other tarns 'intended for information and/or .. 
souvenir articles.. Gifts of a .value, exceeding ,USS. 200 are .riot... permitted.',;' 




00 - 363 - 
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SENT BY:AC0&/GAAF 


CITHf* 


“Sm^^TOT'Z'TjTnr^ 


CA«0.(lnitS/lAUS/04.12.1989 

COMITt INTeRNATlONA.L OLYMPIOUE 


II M Vior •••* !»••< 


c«»( roaT'v 


■ citi 


the 


1o: CsHdldate 

• Gums of 

• xvnth 

cct !0C Aemb.ers 


Ref. No.: 


Re: IOC meilibera' visits to cendidete cities 


Deer Sir / 




Furthei 
inf ora >ou 
of cendidati 


It has been agreed that IOC neebers undertakinj 
in order to visit your city wy extend their stRy ti 
Mould be coisidered es the day of arrival, the second 
be devoted .0 the visit and the fifth reserved for 


Lausanne. 2nd Hanch 1969 


CAN/R1 


to oor circular Tetter of 16th Decemben 
hat point 3 of the document "Limitation jof 
cities" has been sll^tly modified 


May we remind you that the IOC must be Inforne^ 
Thank rou for your attention to the above. 

Tours faithfully 


RBynond Ztf-IIER j “ 

Mninistreteur dCUjT t [ 


l.lM.MMt, kVMal 


9 


es for the 

XXVlth Olyepled In 1996 
c Winter Games In 1996 


/89/jmg 


1988, CAN/197/jm9, may w 
financial cofmltments 


intercontinental flights 
S dhys. The first day 
I to the fourth days would 
cieparture. 


of such visits. 


(9 


fwvn/fvv%w*io HOC 
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ciTius • altius ■ foniHjs 


CAND.CITIES/LAUS/04.12.1989 


comitS international olympioue 


CHATEAU oi VlOY. *001 LAUSANNC. SUiSSC 

CASC AOSTALC 9»«. «0Q1 (.AUSANNC. SU'SSC 
'2; aft 33 *•/ 71/ 73 O'ftA ®a« CIO »A» a< 19 sa 


To: Candidate cities for the 

Games of the XXVIth Olympiad in 


0 

1996 


cc: IOC members 

National Olympic Committees 


Lausanne, 30th May 1989 

Ref. No.: CAN/77 /89/AF8/dfs 


Re: IOC members' visits to candidate cities 


Dear Sir / Madam, 

Further to our circular letter of 2nd March 1989, CAN/41/89/jmg , 
may we inform you that IOC members may visit your city once only. 

We should be grateful if you would kindly inform the IOC of the 
dates of such visits. 

Thank you for your attention to the above. 


Yours faithfully, 
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cn iu$ • lus • roM7 lus 


by telefax 


comit£ international olympique 

CHATCMJ tx yiOY. 1007 i^U»*NN£. SUISSC 

»2sa3 717»?3 VC 02^ etc Fax 2-16 62 t CIO LAOS* K*NE 
CAS£ PO<;7ACE 3»6 loot LAUSANNE CH POST K>«22eS 7- 

^c: Candldttt cities for the Games of 
the XXVI Olympiad In 1596 


Lausanne, 


10th November 1989/jiag 


Re ; Meetinss in December 


Dear Sirs, 

May I remind you of 'the conditions laid down by Llie IOC whereby no official 
reception may be orjanlzed for members of the IOC, IFs end NOCs, with the 
possible exception of a Joint reception on the occasion of the Session during 
which the host city of the Games of the XXVl Olympiad will be chosen. 

Similarly, may 3 drew your attention to the fact that the programne of 
meetings In Lausanne this December Is vary full. As a result, the candidate 
cities may not organize any kind of reception, even for small groups, during 
this period. 

Your co-operation In this respect Is much appreciated. 

I look forward to seeing you In Lausanne, and remain. 


Yours faithfully. 




ncolse 2WE1FEL\ 


Secretary General 
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emus - ALTIUS • FORTIUS 


LE DIRECTEUR GENERAL 


COMlTft ir4TERNAT10NAL OLYMPIOUE 

CHATEAU OE VJDV, 1007 LAUSANNE, SUISSE 


TO: Candidates Cities for the Games 
of the XXVlth Olympiad in 1996 



Belgrade, 27th April 1990 
Ref. no CAN/59 /90/ebc 


Mr. Chairman, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

For some years, the escalation of costs incurred by Candidate Cities in connection 
with the preparation, promotion and presentation of their bids has become a matter of 
serious concern for the International Olympic Committee. It is our wish to encourage 
Candidate Cities to put their best cases forward in support of their bids, but without 
incurring unreasonable costs. 

Consequently, a set of rules has been introduced with the aim of helping Candidate 
Cities to avoid unnecessary and e^caggerated expenditxffc and at the same time provide 
equal chances for all competing Cities independently from their financial situation.^ These 
rules were brought to your Commission's attention at the beginning of your campaign. To 
our great regret, on some occasions and in several ways, the rules have not been fully 
respected by the Candidate Cities and their Committees. 

At the request of the International Olympic Committee Executive Board, we enclose 
herewith an additional copy of the above rules together with a strong request to strictly 
abide by them in the future. 

We draw, in particular, your attention to Rule 1 which prohibits all kinds of 
invitations to receptions in favour of Members of the International Olympic Committee, the 
-National Olympic Committees and International Federations. Only one reception jointly 
offered by all Candidate Cities will be pennitted. These rules also exclude receptions by 
other hosts acting for or on behalf of Candidate Cities or countries, such as Embassies, 
Consulates or other public or private institutions, organi 2 ations or persons. 

We also trust that the rules concerning gifts and visits of IOC Members to Candidate 
Cities will be fully respected. 

We thank you for your assistance in connection with the control of these rules and 
extend our best wishes for the success in your endeavours. 



Director General 


End. ment. 
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1. R«ctpt)cn« 

C«nd1dat» cHits shdll not organixt individuaL receptiena for IOC mtmbars 
«nd/er th* cj«l.#gates of National Olyapic Comittesa and Intarnat i onal 
Fadtrations. 

Croup rtciptiona o^;^dnized and financad by all tht candldatt citits 
‘concerned may .take placci but only with the prior agreeaent of all the 
candidates: 

before the' Gaines of the XXVIth Olympiad are awarded In Tokyo in Septembtr 
. 1990) 

before the' XVlIIth Olympic Winter Games arc awarded In June 1991 in 
Blraingham. 

Countries presenting a candidature for the Games shall also refrain from 
opening restaurants, inns and other establishments of traditional character 
(such as -Chalet Suisse-, "Swedish House- etc.). 

lfi as in the past, such establishments have to be set up by other 
•erganixationsi they shall under no circumstances be put at the disposition 
of the candidate cities. 

This decision does not however exclude private invitations to hotel rooms 
and suites. 

S* Exhibitions 

No exhibition by'the candidate cities is to be organized. 

3. Visits by IOC members to candidate cities 

The fourth paragraph of rule 1 of the conditions Imposed on candidate 
cities (Olympic Charter 1985, page 76) stipulates: 

-The IOC wishing for all candidate cities to be considered on an equal 
footing and having decided to send three official commissions of inquiry 
(one composed of IOC members, another of IFs and the third Of NOCs), the 
IOC requests the candidate committees not to invite any other persons 
taking a direct part in the election of the host cities for the Olympic 
.Games.- 
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Th# [Mtcutivt fio*nj t* of^h^ opinton ttiat'.lOC fflembirs »houLd| for their 
own ptr»«n«l Information, b« able tu visit the cendidatt- cities. The length 
of thto* visits should not excer.d throe days. IOC Atobers should not 'hs 
accompanied by more than one person. The IOC Aust be Informed of such - 


Sifts offered to IOC members by and on behalf of ca^idate citias^shoulri he 
limited to documents or other items intended for Information and/or 
souvenir . art 1 clea. Gifts of a value exceeding USt 2CK3 are net permitted. 
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KOlitl tONKECllOH TEL 

CONNECTION ID 

STfiRT TINE 

USflSE T. 

ffl6ES 

1>: i eil41212<1552 

6-3 

05/02 IIMO 

orsfc 

03(06) 


nuaiiia 


1996 

OQ9 


FAX 


2, J990 


Madame Fraricoise Zweifel 
Secr€'Uiry Generti! 

Jnfi-’rnaf umal Ol^’mpic Committee 
Chalv<iu dc Vid^r 
CH-J007 Loueanne 
SWITZERLAND 

Dear Madame Zweifel: 

'i'liank you for your letter of April 26 concerning the IOC session in 
Tokyo, Japan in September, 1990. 

I -was extremely surprised ond disappointed to see that you had 
decided to severely restrict the amount of exhibition space which will be 
uvoiloble to each of the candidate cities. Our previous planning and 
discussions had assumed that each of the candidate cities would have an 
exhibition space roughly eguivolent in size to the one you ore now dividing 
by six to serve that purpose. I know J speak for my counterparts in all 
the condidate cities that we had intended to use the exhibition area to 
greet and meet our friends from the International Olympic Committee in an 
orderly and organized fashion thereby negating the need to over crowd the 
lobbies ond corridors of the hotel complex in on effort to speok to our 
friends. Regrettably, the allocation of such o small exhibition area makes 
this organized approach impossible ond J implore upon you to reconsider 
the as.signment of exhibition area. 

Given the relotive importance of the announcement of the 1996 Host 
City to this session, it seems to me only foir thot the condidote cities be 
accorded a reasonable opportunity to organize their exhibition oreas. 

Additionally , if I calculate corT*€Ctly, the cost for the exhibition areas 
is approximately $3,500 per day U.S. ond is extraordinary even by Tokyo 
standards, is this fee standai^ or ore we .subsidizing use of other areas 
of the hotel complex? 


Atbnu ihtsawin)! I'^MramikY 
t kk- Aibmk' iifnk-t 
l.'•M H'xlNhr Mrcvi 
Atbnu.t'iA^lvPri'SA 




Miifidirii* ?.weifel 


- 2 - 


May 2, 1990 


I Imjvi* <lir«cled these comments only to you in the hope that an 

r'lr.sohjfion of these issues can be attained. The matter of the 
of tiw J996 Host City is simply too impoHanI to negate each bid 
cily'K opportunity to make its final presentation in an organized and 
convenient manner. 1 hope you agree and J look forward to heaKng from 
you soon . 


With kindest regards, J am 


Sincerely, 



May 8, 1990 


Atlanta 

1996 

oqp 

Mr. Francms Carrard 
Director General 
Chaieou de Vidy 
CH-1007 Lausonne 
SWITZERLAND 

Dear Francois: 


FAX 


i recei\>ed your recent letter regarding clori/iccfion of Jhc miles and 
regulations concerning the Candidate Cities for the Games of the XXVJlh 
Olympiad. We appreciate the desires of the International Olympic 
Committee Eaecutive Board to help us to avoid any unnecessary and 
exaggerated expenditures. However, these latest roile clarifications seem to 
present o significant problem for the upcoming meeting in ^rcelono. 
Specifically, and inasmuch as the Candidate Cities have apparently been 
totally excluded from any official presence in the JOC hotel, J tuas 
wondering if you might rethink the hotel assignment policy in order to 
ollow each Candidate City to establish on officiol presence and continue to 
put (heir best case forward to m^nbers of the Jntemotional Olympic 
Committee ond the Notional Olympic Committees. In short, 1 would very 
much appreciate your favorable considerotion to ollow oil of the Condidafe 
Cities to hove some presence other than being relegated to the hotel lobby 
and other public areas of the hotel. 

We assume that private breakfasts, lunches <»• dinners with our IOC 
friends in very smoll numbers ore still permitted. If this too hos 
chonged, please let me know immediately . 

Ivooking forward to your response ond thanking you in advance for 
your attention to these matters, I am 


Sincer-ely, 


William Porter Payne 
President 


Atbna Orjeatuinit (IimnMiEr 
Suidr .UV3. Oix- .MbMH- Cmct 
lc8 tartwev &KW 
AlbHMlCiAVliUai’S.A 
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05 ® 

CtTJUS ALTIUS fORTIUS 


COMITE IN • ERNATIONAL OLYMPIOUE 


CWA‘»CAU 3C vtor, ‘COr 3^ is* 


THE PRESIDENT 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
OLYMPIC COMMIHEE 


Lausanne, Ilth May 1990 

Ref. No. M / 54 /90/FC0/fog 


Re : Candidate Cities 


Dear Colleague and Friend, 

As you remember, the escalation of costs Incurred by Candidate 
Cities In connection with the preparation, promotion and presentation of 
bids for the Olympic Games raised serious concern with the Members of the 
International Olympic Committee. These have been clearly expressed on the 
occasion of recent IOC Sessions. The situation also produced criticism by 
the Hass Media and public opinion. 

Consequently, a few years ago, the IOC Introduced a set of rules 
aiming at avoiding unnecessary expenditure and achieving considerable 
reduction of overall costs. Please find enclosed a copy of such rules for 
your Information. 

From experiences reported In connection with the present bids for 
the Gaines of the XXVIth Olympiad In 1996, the IOC Executive Board has 
noted, with regret, that the determination to abide by these rules 
appeaVs to be deteriorating. 

The Executive Board therefore decided to call on the assistance of 
.all Members of the IOC and to kindly ask them to actively and strongly 
support the Implementation of the above mentioned rules by strictly 
refusing all Initiative by Candidate Cities which are or might prove to 
be In contradiction with such rules. 

I thank you very much for your attention as well as for your active 



* Enclosure 
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LIMITATION OF FINANCIAL CQMWITWENTS OF CANDIDATE CITIES (1996 & 1998) 

1. Receptions 

Candidate cities shall not organize individual receptions for IOC members 
and/or the delegates of National Olympic Comittees and International 
Federations. 

Group receptions organized and financed by all the candidate cities 
concerned may take place, but only with the prior agreement of all the 
candidates: 

before the Games of the XXVlth Olympiad are awarded in Tokyo in September 
1990; 

before the XVllIth Olympic Winter Games are awarded in June 1991 in 
Birmingham. 

Countries presenting a candidature for the Games shall also refrain from 
opening restaurants, inns and other establishments of traditional character 
(such as “Chalet Suisse", “Swedish House" etc.). 

If, as in the past, such establishments have to beset up by other 
organizations, they shall under no circumstances be put at the disposition 
of the candidate cities. 

This decision does not however exclude private invitations to hotel rooms 
and suites. 

2. Exhibitions . 

No exhibition by the candidate cities is to be organized. 

3. Visits by IOC members to candidate cities 

The fourth paragraph of ru.le l.of the conditions imposed on candidate 
cities (Olympic Charter 1985, page 76) stipulates: 

"The IOC wishing for all candidate cities to be considered on an equal 
footing and having decided to send three official commissions of enquiry 
(one composed of IOC members, another of IFs and the third of NOCs) , the 
IOC requests the candidate committees not to invite any other persons 
taking a direct part in the election of the host cities for the Olympic 
Games.” 
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The Executive Board is of the opinion that IOC members should, for their 
own personal information, be able to visit the candidate cities. The length 
of these visits should not exceed three days. IOC members should not be 
accompanied by more than one person. The IOC must be informed of such 
visits. 

4, Gifts to IOC members 

Gifts offered to IOC members by and on behalf of candidate cities should be 
limited to documents or other items intended for information and/or 
souvenir articles. Gifts of a value exceeding US* 200 are not permitted. 
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son by;jicoo/caaf 




CITIU6 • AJLTIUS • FOKTIUS 


Ue DIhtCTEUR OCNCRAL 


&-n-99 : 2:o3rti ; tiAAF/ACOG m- “TOrestTrarsTt-j— 

COMrrt It-ITElRijATIONAL OLYMPIQUE 


cHAte*u UE ' 


r.>00> Li>US«NML.: 


Mr. Wllliem Portal 
Preaidfint 
. AtUnta Orpsnizll 
One Atlantic C«n 
1201 V/««t Ptachi 


ps Committ«« 
ter. Suite 3450 
tree Street 


ATLANTA . Georgia 30300 
U.S.A. 


Lausanne, 14th A 
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Hs : Wth IOC Session 


Dear h^r, Payne, 

lA answer io your faa dated Aupust 10| 
thank fyou, this U to Iniortn yoo that the an, 
ell carVdfdaUt cities for the Gaines of the X^' 
oonflrrned In my circular tetter dated April 
understand that at the briefing meeting held 
Barcelona, Mm. Zwelfel indicated lhat for ii^ 
Individual receptions, the maalmum limit was 


■H' 

remain, 


he sue of permitted functions has not been Increesed. 
hanking you for bringing this matter to my attention* 


With best persorj 
Yours very trul' 


Upust 1600 
2d /SO/FCD/fog 


1990, for which I 
ppllcablc regulations to 
',Vith Olympiad are as 
tl, IfiSO. I alio 

on Juna 4* 1990, in 
jvltatlons for private 
•et at 20 persons. 


lOl regards* 
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EXHIBIT C 
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EXHIBIT D 
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EXHIBIT E 


^^y.f if t fir*; n ivuttr, tj istii 


GAAF’s preliminary response identified certain expenses totaling $6,805 that were incurred in 
connection with this swimmer’s training. Our review identified the following GAAF expenses relating 

to this individual: 

3,000.00 

tuition* 


2,065.00 

airfare 


1,800.00 

living expenses 


1,500.00 

housing for mother 


475.00 

training facility charges 


235.00 

books 


70.00 

testing fee 

Total: $ 

9,145.00 



* A $3,200 tuition discount was received from the Atlanta International School. 


GAAF’s preliminary response also noted that it paid $14,099.40 for two teenage tennis players from the 
Republic of Congo to attend tennis camp in Florida. GAAF incurred the following expenses relating to 
the training of these tennis players: 

10,398.40 airfare 

3,600.00 training facility charges 

484.00 insurance 

101.00 medical bill 

Total: $ 14,583.40 
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EXHIBIT F 
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EXHIBIT G 


Equipment to the Republic of Congo 


GAAF’s preliminary report described a gift of sports equipment valued at $19,294 to the Republic of 
Congo. During our review, we identified the following expenditures incurred by GAAF in connection 
with donations of equipment to athletes in the Congo. 


Item 

Shorts 

T-shirts 

Soccer balls, volleyballs, basketballs 
Handballs 

Shipping (clothing, handballs) 

Shipping (soccer balls, volleyballs, basketballs) 
Socks, shorts, etc. 

Shipping 


Checlc# 

Date 

Amount ('$> 

3005 

Unknown 

3,954.00 

2155 

2/19/90 

2,625.00 

2406 

3/7/90 

2,538.66 

2100 

3/8/90 

1,455.00 

2444 

3/9/90 

2,600.40 

2095 

3/8/90 

2,549.12 

3558 

8/15/90 

2,295.45 

3250 

8/21/90 

2,616.25 


Total: 20»633.88 
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EXHIBIT H 
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EXHIBIT J 

Atlanta Organizing Committee 
Expenditure Control Procedures 
March 1989 


1. Each disbursement must be supported by an original invoice which 
adequately documents the nature of the eicpenditure . Vendor statements 
should not be used as support. 

2. Expenditures over $10,000 must be approved by the Executive Committee of 
the Board prior to procuring the product or service. This approval 
should be documented using the separate purchase order approval form. 
Expenditures are over $1,000 but under $10,000 must be approved by two 
members of the Administrative Conmittee. Expenditures under $1,000 must 
be preapproved by the Executive Director. The approval should be 
documented on the Purchase Order Pee— Approval form. 

3. The check number and date paid should be indicated on the supporting 
invoice and submitted to the appropriate check signers. The invoice 
reference number should be indicated on the check. 

4. Each disbursement will require two check signers consisting of the 
Executive Director and an officer. The check signers should review the 
supporting documentation for propriety prior to signing the checks. 

5. The supporting invoices should be filed by vendor (payee). 

6. Expenditures under $25.00 may be made from the petty cash fund. 
Supporting receipts should be obtained for all petty cash 
disbursements. Eeimbursement of the petty cash fund should follow the 
normal disbursement approval procedures outlined above. 

7. Personal expense reimbursements (including travel and entertainment) 
must be supported using the separate expense reimbursement form. 

8. Contributions In-kind can be recognized using the personal expense 
reinbursetoent form. Detail the expenses incurred by the donor on the 
form with the appropriate documentation. The amount to be contributed 
should be reflected on the labeled line. 

9. Estimated expenditures related to an IOC member visit should be 
pre-approved by the Administrative Committee using the separate form. 
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GAAF - INTERNAL ACCOUNTING CONTROL PROCEDURES 


Disbursements 


1. All disbursements should be supported by an invoice. The vendor*s 
statement coay have to used as support in certain instances; 
however, the vendor invoice should be required as a general policy. 

2. The invoice should be approved for payment by the GAAF representative 

purchasing the goods or services. All purchases over $ should 

require the approval of the GAAF Board of Directors. This approval 
should be documented on the Invoice itself. The nature of the goods 
or services should also be dociistented if not readily apparent from the 
invoice itself. 

3. The approved invoice should then be forwarded to the GAAF 
administrator having responsibility for preparing the checlcs. The 
supporting invoice should be marked "Paid” by documenting the check 
number and amount on the invoice. The invoice should also be checked 
for clerical accuracy and this check should also be documented on the 
invoice. 

4. The prepared check and supporting invoice should then be forwarded to 
the appropriate GAAF representatives for signature. Two signatures 
should be required on all checks with one of the signers being 
independent with regard to the particular invoice being paid. 
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5. A petty cash fund may be established for small expenditures for which 
the two signature procedure is not feasible* Petty cash disbursements 

should be limited to $ . Supporting invoices or other 

documentation should still he maintained for the petty cash 
disbursements and be siibmitted when replenishing the fund. 

6. The approved and cancelled invoice should be filed alphabetically by 
vendor . 

Receipts/Contributions 

1. A lock box arrangement should be considered with a financial 
institution whereby donations are sent directly to the bank and would 
therefore not be required to be handled by a GAAF representative. 

2. The lock box receipts should be recorded when the notice from the bank 
is received. The periodic statements should be marked as "recorded** 
and filed chronologically. 

3. X)epo6it6 received at the GAAF office should be restrictively endorsed 
"For deposit only*' inraediately and deposited in the bank the same 
day. A detailed listing of contributions by donor should be 
maintained which supports the deposit amoxxnts. 

General 

X. If possible, the bank statements should be reconciled by someone other 
than the preparer of the checks. The bank statement should be 
reconciled on a timely basis as soon as possible after receipt. 

2. The supply of blank checks and the checkbook should be kept in a 
secure area, preferably a locked drawer or safe. 
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TO: 

FROM: 

DATE: 

SUBJECT: 


AUAOCOfiBcc Staff 
Ginger T. Watkins ^ 


December 15, 1989 


.Volunteers 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR EXPENDTIURES 


Hus is to daiify die AOC policy regarding purchases and reimbinsement 

Any and all purchases for which you expect reimbursement must be approved in advance of 
puKdiase by submitting a "Purchase Odn Preappioval* foim (ct^y attached). These forms may 
be obtained from the AOC workroom. 


The only persons authotined to ^prove AOC purchases/expenditures are Billy Payne. Ginger 
Watkins or Doug Gatlin. Requests for ofiSoe supplies stould be submitted to office manager Mary 
White for consolidation. This will alleviate any duplication and pmehases for items/supplies whi^ 
mi^ already be available. 


likewise, submission of eiqiei^ rqports for leimbuisement should go to either Billy Payne, 
Ginger Waddns, or Doug (^tlin for approval befcac an eiqiense leinrfoursetnent check will be 
issued. 
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Atlanta Organizing Committee 
Purchase Order Preapproval 

Requested by: Date: ; 

Amount of Ejqtendituie 

ITEMS TO BEHJRCHASED: AMOUNR 

$ 


TOTAL AMOUNT $ 


Approved by: 


Date: 
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EXHIBIT K 
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EXHIBIT L 





Drmmi^^aytmbimmycuth-aiKlntaturai-fy'ilvspnif^cnrnpetitm. 

. bestows Qthktic abibjy on Ow^ymat^ UmrdrtsrT^mvon^ykad to ihrsajnedestmaticn. htr those 
vMoaspiTe to the highest kv^f^hvirumadoevermBtyllKre IS oidy OK final-fielii of play — : the 
; O^'mpu Carney. In eoeiy gaieratKinlhe ^stres renutm amslant. because tke.O/ympteesm'eas.a^.. 
- brid^ across time, Imkmg the drams ^fbej!(ntng kt-lfie lici^iiSiittatried b^'tiuirforeriJnr.iers. -, 

» Inmrbd, i(hdiiS:^ubm^le4‘le^^m€sayxhlafddiEatmmthl!a United Stalrs:(^’tn(^-. 

Cmmilteej ivehaiKpbTiwdeveiyasJ^i^i}uTpa>gr(irnn^to.ertsutrthaUhedreiimp(Jh/ mirtg- 
tmf^Wed’^trt nmvdm xvqys mfhtGamesi^I996. The rktatb f^ow preparations p- the Gullural ■ 
TrograTJme. lfte Vdhgttojvl the Games ^.mek-es are presented m this i^urne. 


l^sra>esdC'^rcprmmt.tiaiSsanceaufouT.tti;lajettnesseetsr.»oufrismldeJespKil‘: 
.■ip!.e(^pdltlm. Ijffsgiu’krkslin accendcanxjcunesdaaptiturkspota^lhl.hifitisr^y.lfUTSj:^^^^ .■ 
■^■.enlrdnerttdtmrttobhrierttveTshmiWehtmtm^il^eei/Jcfpiiaspirettf^'eh-aeebm^ 

h^in^d^&«!dlepit, ttrv'r^lcqn'-msedtmam'pmfrlrdiseflars^ri^tk^'^ lespxXUpirtjtt-s i 
qi^. A,chaqitegpr0{amrkik!sn teste U jncrntcaThjHasadJMrivan-()hri.ajam}mjtklm 
■■dmiks rives (k(ayuness^h<h gta^deurfftkmSepaTkmlffn^s. . v. .v-a r 

.• -Dans noire r^e, qm imse^smdaiseeaymknvtaeaief k (pn/li-C^arpiqiu'dffdilabl- . 
Gms-y'wps atmiagffimS^chqae. aspect (k mireprtxtputmtrdrdde penneUrcett^jeum (ic : 

mercalkiiiemenfJletffs remlots daJeuAde 199$: Lis rfeknbdrccqaemis atmsprrparepmr k:;. 
:PT/^amrne;CulteTd:lcVika(;f dies- /eux^axrh^msmtpramtfs dans '4.: 

" ' ff ‘ ^ . 
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Ccntfr'kaii-betii«Keru1Iv:planaed:tQ^o«R^jfeclh^4sh>J§4^C 
Q!ymp)r»4»fe!rseaf4iia'«»spijgt.”Iis^cawgtc:ixwK!i^s».?JS«tetbcj: .l i;: 
Main Vil»3^<iaie wisiafcsi^abaf&tJjttie wiDiK?P5»scd-Bias^v->? . - i- - 
f*s«ivea^TWap)»^ev?iytnMe-»hQf3<av'5tan4rct9™rt!J;i^y®^C-.- - 

-v'*«m6ni'ns.ma'ny anienutcs: the 2 u'l 

-' *.1 ^0<i-«aiHR‘sw scpaifaJeTTOv)* i,hcaH«>wrthcoiiurnial-sht«i<!ih^: 

of conienfipffraiy films in a nun^roUangu«®ttii--. . -a ,j. - --. 

A A5 opcn-aif-sia^e for dailvmusi^ cnieitaiameiitj, ,=-,,.-^-^1,, . 

■ '•'•Th^StuileA'Galierta. a'2.;?^st;aitheatresleil.for-Xa^.<,g:-.?. 
••.pnlducuans:% v'i-.s- ■ a • 'r.-. ' >■ ., 

•AJ^tcff5nseforqpici.convtrsrfidn- r.-- p a w-'v 
•T^di^CpsTor^ nc^u^atvdal^Uj^«mettalm*e^w 
Acenfi^ (ounlain-.for /claxanon^ c .v. v. ■■:; 

‘Sccleiv'dlkc fesw4i!l« ofseaiiDg'^ *»■ 

...,»A»fh-e<^ijlcof ni<rhtfy conceits fea«unng«^4H^J»*n^rfonnji^Sf- 
^ariKi in-Gr nilctd ^ t 

■ •^n^miercoBncci?<l mcicfiaodise malljiKllI extend tlie^onycnicnjes/jr 
'fbeV.illaftef-.estival Center by .providing.. v‘:~T”- '.fi- . »• 
^ ■*'SrA"i'00(? m*-!hqppini? p^rsonalprocfticts, cR)ihes,,aiomcntos^- 

-^•;;^»’A'£aSKra sliop-and film.rfrvijc --n.- ' •. 

'''"•AJat'wKn^alfcy wills 12 lanes* ^ ^ '« , 

-^r^^^i-'fiiHi^rtl ceniCf with 14 tables. >'v,:v 

• A pOM pfficC ’•j -r - ^ 

.•"•■<• rAnjfrterrfa^bnaJ 

around ibewiii^’ ^ ^ ^— 

' »A'^^an}t•andl'or5l?n■^xchi»t^g^9lBcft^^ •,.•.>'* .v-^-- 

. j •.AM'dio.arfotk.wiih 3p^ame»-- V 

• A library and a fnu^C^wn e, "• t 

«Aliar lylm^salort^ ^ ' <~- 

• AfopV'grttlf'wpnf'^sbop ^ 

•A travel a^eficy * ^ ~ i~ * 

-» A muHi-itnrifal information kiosk. 

' a y* -s V 

'.'^1^ ' Intcroational-^one . 

. ^5^1.. l.be lnternationaJ'2onc-willeiicoropa*siSe Villas*J^*'®*-’-‘f' ' 
‘G^ter afid the area that contains ()»e adin«»iswati'*e buddings. The' r-, 

' eTurance to the Internaiionai Zone will be focsiedat ihe nofthwesi 
• c^rnebbrfhcVtllage, Ti'ams'wiff irimpprl pedple from iheentry gate .■ 

- Wihdcentcr uftheaofift. The Maln Vtilage, Gate win beres^vedfor,.^; •. - 

> athletes and officials, ■.; v-. ■,.:•• • ''iV •• -'i,' ” 

® . CultuiJPit^rtmmeand Enteriaintncnt --■;..t' ,.. .. 

-Speciftt portions of the Cuiicral Programme. TktDmte^. 

■ Lifi' will be staged in-ihe Olympic Village in orden© involve all athletes 
■ •and officials inlhecelcbrai'on ofass.^Tickeiswillbe provided’and 
tours wil] beorganiacdfortthc athletes toother events. perfbtinances 
:''anfliexhibiUQfisinthe-QlyinpicA«s.hesiiv.»l.. ■ 

V »: Asidcfrom.ihedatly.dnteriainment..mth«disco5andonsiagein 
^ nhe-Villaqe. a regular prd^remofeonceFtelsy m^or recording artists -1. 
••;:.vviil(l»siag«dtnGrant'FK;ldfor.theexclOdw»ciyoynwnioIViUage ■■ 

V' iTesftlentS and ihCir guests. . .-.•ft ■ 

- tv 

^ i " i , 

■' 4|lks'’T0UfS-toDlSHCy World 

■ As anexpresstoi) of.BpprecjatrOft foriheir.contnbuiiontothe 

' Games, the Organiamc Commitice will offer the aihJetes and ieairis . 

who have finishtd their eompetitwns'an all-expense paid overnight or 
stngie-day trip to Disney \^iofld and the MCM/Universal Film Studios 
.— the mtjstpopularirturfstdesfinationin the world Chartered flights, 

• will take ihosl: whoaign-yp lO a full dav of'enchaniing pleasures at ihe 
'•'•MagicXingdom. Epcoi Center and MGM Studios. There will her . 
■^ree round trip flights a dav. rirsi class hccwnmodaiioos .will be .pro- 
vided at -no cosi lor ihosewho-vvish to spend-ihe- night These- toiirs , - 
will be available for alwo-week period, enchngone week after the. - 
Games. ..r . • 


Sports Administration Facilities . 

More than-19-000 nit of existing office and adminisirauoD. 

(acihiics will fw utilized 10 provide the appropriaicspaccs Ip each 
. NOC. the ^■ltl.^vc'Mavorand:aJl adminiMraiive.sfaffs-.These offices 
will be pari ol the international zone and w-iH.be accessed frq^rfie- 
norihwest entrance oi ihc Vilkige. .•■. •.. ..' 

♦Separate ollicc facilities will be provided for. - 
• V ilkigc niavor and administrairon . .* . - 
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s and lechnology 


® L’Esplanade des Fetes du Village 

Confucomme centre de loisirs ct de detente, 1’ Esplanade des 
Fetes procurera a tous les residents du Village un lieu de rencontre. 
Situee a I’int^curdu Village, a I’entree meme de la Pone PrincipaJe, 
cette splendide esplanade et son decor colore creeroni une sorte de 
place cenirale ou les r^idents pourront se renconirer et accueillir 
leurs invite admis siir presentation d’un permis temporaire. 
L’Esplanade fcra panic de la Zone Internationale. Une enceinte 
couvene regioupera diverscs boutiques qui completeront les agre- 
ments du Village et permettront aux athletes d’acheter ce qui leur 
sera necessaire. 

Deployeeauioiir d'une fontaine cenirale, I’Esplanade olfriraun 
pic^ramme continu de distractions et de detente. De la paisible 
atmosphere de ses restaurants a lajoyeuse animation de ses boues de 
nuit, elle aetc organises de maniere a favoriser I’esprit d’amitie et de 
comprehension mutuelle propres a i'idee olympique. Son emplace- 
ment strat^que a I’entrM de la Porte PrincipaJe, permettra aux 
athletes d'en apprecier I'ambiance a chacune de ieurs ailees et venues. 

• f^imi d'autres avantages, I’Esplanade des Fetes offrira: 

• six salles de cinema toialisant 3.500 places ct projetant con- 
rinueUemenc des films contemporains en langues difTerentes 
* une scene co plein air consacree au divertissement musical 
quotidien 

* un theatre de 2.200 places “Student Galleria" ideal pour des 
productions theairales 
• un salon propice aux conversations intimes 
• deux boftes de nuit pour la danse et les distractions 
* une fontaine centrale pour la detente 
• des cafes avec de nombreuses places assises 
• un programme de concerts quotidiens en soiree donnes par des 
ensembles de choix sur la scene du “Grant Field" 

• Un ensemble de boutiques regroupecs ct reliees entre elles olTriront; 
• 2.000 m* dc magasins (produits personnels, vetemer.ts, souvenirs) 
• un magasin de photo et service dc developpcment 
* une piste de quiiles geantes avec 12 couloirs 
« un centre de billards avec 14 tables 
* un bureau de poste 

• un magasin avec des journaux et des revues du monde entier 

• une banque avec un service de change 

• unesalle devidwavecSOjeux 

• une biblioth^ue et une saJle de musique 

* un salon de coiffure 

♦ une imprimerie dotee de photocopieuses 

• une agcnce dc voyage 

♦ des kiosques d’information multi-langues 

© Zone Internationale 

La Zone Internationale comprenda I’Espianade des Fetes 
et les batimenis administratifs. L’entree sera situee au ndrd-esi du 
Village. Des petits trains transporteront les gens de la pone d’entree 
au centre de la zone. La Porte Pcincipale sera reservee aux athletes et 
aux offidels. 

® Progtramme Cultiucl et divertissement 

Cenaines parties du Programme Culiurel, la Danst de !a Vie, se 
derouleront au Village Olympique afin d’eniralner la panic! pation des 
athlmes et des officieU i la celebration des ans. Les athletes recevront 
des billets et auroni la possibilite d*assister a d'autres evenements, 
spectacles et expositions du Festival Olympique d’An. 

Outre les divtnissemenis quotidiens organises dans les boites de 
nuit du Vill^ et sur scene, un programme regulier de concern 
anim« pard’imponants anistes de variete se deroulera k Grant Field 
et sera reserve exclusivement aux residents du Village et a leurs invites. 

© Voyages a Disney World 

Pour remcrcier les athletes el les equipcs de ieur contribution 
auxjeux, Ic Comite d’Organisation offrira a ceux qui ont termine les 
epreuvesun sejour d'une joumw, et d’une nuit eventueliement, a 
Disney World et aux studios de ia MGM/Universal — la destination 
touristique ia plus populaire du monde. Des avions charters emmen- 
cront ceux qui le voudront vers les plaisirs enchantes du Royaume 
Magique, au centre Epcot et aux studios de la MGM. Chaque jour, 
tiois ali^ ct reiours seront organises. Des hebergements gratuits 
dans des hotels de luxe seront prevus pour ceux qui desireront passer 
U nuit. Ces voyages auront lieu au cours de la demiere semaine des 
Jeux etia semaine suivante. 
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t will not take long for the Olympic visitor to discover why Georgia 
and the regicm known as the South has become America’s most 
popular vacation destination. Beyond the numerous attractions and 
points of interest in Adanta, the area is rich with places of entertain- 
ment and enli^teriment. From the enchantments of Disney World 
in Florida to the delightful country music of Nashville in Tennessee, the 
American South offers a range of popular culture unmatched in America. 


4 iz dicouverie du sud. _ ' 


I 1 ne faudra pas iongtemps aux visiteurs amenes par ies Jeux Olym- 
I picpies pour decouvrir les raisons qui ont fait de la Georgie, et de la 
I region<^’onappeiie«leSud", unedesdestinationafavoritesdesvacan- 
I cieis americains- Sans compter les nombreux divertissements offerts 
La par Atlanta, el tout ses agrements, les environs abondent en distrac- 
tions aussi diverses qu'intdressantes. A partir de la Floride, o£i regnent les 
enchantecnenisthi monde de Wah Disney jusqu’au 'Snnessee, oCi la dfli- 
cieuse •country music* de Nashville connait une fortune bien miritec, «le 
StttU a phis d’une f^on d’offrir les riches composantes de ss culture 
populaire originale. 



Thlbt^SpaaOntrmC^Oniunl. 77» mcifriifiaril Silinwn Emu ii iMi 

F1pnM(UJt)pneiM riiitcn tuit'i ffiMiri- CmSu (aim) nmm Hu spUMor ftk, 
mf iasighls iao span finet FmA c/altau. 

Lt Kemaif ^>aa Cmlet, i cap CmamH, Lem^n^^doniarKiBiimirccnGardit 
mPiui^(eiautU), limunlaiatiisiliiia dt NarH (ctiiems)feit mare k epUadau 
I'aaosm He r'cnitnat cut la UcMegic da plus bam ehauau dt Fnaice. 
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■ neco- cu^uyted' 

a/nc^^&/^/>^ay t^iA/'/ia/rui^iaym^zyc^ 


■ ?zei{> 


c^^^yO^i/uyni/cedy. .^%a/'idyu>^^u^^a/veyc£cide^^aA'^£ey 


iOe-MTAH^yOl^y^C&dCO^J^ 
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*1 the:atlanta.Organizing committee would like to thank the following,-;!. 

rC-COMPAN(ES!FOR DONATING SERVICES AND MATERIALS TO AID IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
f; . THIS BOOKLET; •* 




INC. 


v Vv''DES|ON ANDXONCEPT: COPELAND DESIGN, 

■ COPVLWRIinNG: ^ GROUP ' 

■fiftjpRIjNTiNcj.^F’P PRINTING, 'ATLANTA ".'i!-. 

t , ,Type?ettino:J, The Typography Shop!' 

; 'T'- Filmi'Craphic ARTS Services , . . ■ 

Photo' s_EP/;vi3ATiONS;.!TECHTRON Atlanta 
VWeloxes-, THE Darkroom ' ' .• 

‘.la-Graphic Outputi The GRAPHIC Center . 

... , - . 

#;j- P aper - texti Westvaco, INC. 

' . V’ fLysheet; Strathmore Paper Company 


WE would also like to thank BASF Corporation, Carpet Fibers for their 
GENEROUS FINANCIAL contribution to this project. 


Special'thanks to the Chambers of commerce from the cities of New 
Orleans, Asheville, charleston, savannah and Atlanta for donating 
photography for this project. 


additional Photography Supplied By: 

The Image Bank - The Atlanta Merchandise mart p.6 

Graphic Stills - Underground Atlanta p.6 

The Image Bank - Rich’s Department Store p.7 

Ed Thompson - Folk art with Hands p.7 

ED Thompson - Folk Art p.7 

The Image bank ■ epcot center p.s 

FPG International - Georgia Coast church p.8 

Chipp Jamison - beach at Dusk p.e 

the Image bank - Walt Disney world p.9 

E. ALAN McGee - Fox Theatre p. 10 

Chipp Jamison - Small Skyline p. 1 1 

Ron Sherman - Chastain Park p. ! I 

DAVID Swann - Buckhead Diner p. i i 

Gotten Alston - Atlanta botanical gardensp. I 2 

Gotten Alston - Atlanta botanical Gardens p.13 

Chipp Jamison - Swan House p. 14 

FPG international - The white House p. I 6 

The Image Bank - man Looking at Statue p. 1 7 

Graphic Stills - The High Museum of art p.17 

graphic stills - The Atlanta Ballet p.)8 

Allsport - runner Carrying Torch p. 1 8 

Ch ipp Jamison - Fireworks Over Atlanta p. I 9 

SUSAN ROSS - MONTREAUX JAZZ FESTIVAL P.20 

Black Star - Martin Luther King Jr. p.2I 

The Image Bank - Space Shuttle p.22 

Peter Beney - Cyclorama p.23 

peter Beney - museum of art and archaelogy p.23 
Chipp Jamison - Cumberland Trees p.24 
Chipp Jamison - Trees in marsh p.24 
Ed Thompson - Georgia’s Stone mountain Park p.25 
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EXHIBIT P 






THE OLYMPIC SITE SELECTION PROCESS: 
REVIEW OF THE REFORM EFFORT 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
2123 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Fred Upton (chairman) 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Upton, Barton, Burr, Bryant, 
Waxman, and DeGette. 

Also present: Representative Oxley. 

Staff present: Jan Faiks, majority counsel; Clay Alspach, legisla- 
tive clerk; and Chris Knauer, minority investigator. 

Interpreters present: Alexandre Schiavo and Fernando van 
Reigersberg. 

Mr. Upton. Good morning, everyone, and welcome. We are sorry 
for the slight delay this morning. We have a number of members 
that are stranded at a variety of different airports around the coun- 
try, and at this point, I will ask that their remarks be included by 
unanimous consent as part of the record. 

And I know that a number of members are still going to try to 
get here for the hearing that will go much of the day. So we wish 
for them to have safe travel and get here as fast as they can. 

We are here today because the Olympic Games are too important 
to allow a culture of corruption to be whitewashed and perpetuated 
by a piece of paper called “reforms.” The record is riddled with evi- 
dence of over a decade’s worth of blatant abuse which was ignored 
by those who consistently, arrogantly, unbelievably, turned a blind 
eye to the ugly truth. Now, after being dragged under the magni- 
fying glass, the IOC reports to have turned over a new leaf They 
say they have seen the light. They say action has been taken. The 
question is, can we trust that the reforms will be vigorously en- 
forced once the spotlight has dimmed? How can we be sure that 
business as usual has truly ended? 

In May of this year, when the committee started its inquiry into 
the Atlanta organizing committee’s 1996 Olympic bid, we wanted 
to learn whether the events surrounding the Salt Lake City’s 
Olympic bid were an isolated incident or part of a larger pattern 
of misconduct. At the first hearing, the Atlanta organizers and 
other witnesses testified that Atlanta actively gathered information 
about IOC members and, armed with this information, broke gift 
and travel rules in order to keep its host city competitive. 
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Additionally, the committee learned that IOC members requested 
and received numerous gifts, travel and other perks from Atlanta 
organizers. Based on the testimony and records presented in the 
first hearing, including the 1991 Toronto report, it is clear that Salt 
Lake City and Atlanta were not the only bidding cities engaged in 
improper gift giving. Sadly, this culture of corruption has existed 
for more than a decade. Today, we will hear directly, for the first 
time, from the man who has headed the IOC since 1980, Juan An- 
tonio Samaranch. 

As we all know, the IOC voted on a reform package this past 
weekend, and Mr. Samaranch has received kudos for steering these 
reforms through. Today, however, he must do more than merely 
outline what the reforms are intended to do. He must detail exactly 
how he will personally enforce what is written on paper. The con- 
duct by IOC members in the bidding cities did not spring up yes- 
terday, and it will not go away simply because there are new rules 
written on a piece of paper. The rules on paper, no matter how 
tough or complete, are just that. 

Frankly, it is hard to have confidence in the success of these re- 
forms, given some of the disturbing statements in the media the 
last couple of days. These include the IOC Ethics Commission dec- 
laration that they, “Do not plan to initiate investigations and prob- 
ably would not take up any new cases that develop out of the Salt 
Lake City probe.” 

Another panel member, Robert Badinter, says, “We will not be 
detectives or Scotland Yard or the General Attorney of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Samaranch has declared, “The new millennium will see a 
new International Olympic Committee.” 

We are at a point where we want to believe, based on enactment 
of these reforms, a new day has dawned. The bottom line needs to 
be trust, but verify, verify, verify. 

Along those lines we will hear also today from Senator Howard 
Baker, who is the only American member on the new IOC Ethics 
Commission. The Ethics Commission is charged with ensuring that 
ethical standards for IOC members are clear, applied and, in fact, 
enforced. We want to learn whether the Ethics Commission will be 
strong enough to end the mentality that rules are made to be bro- 
ken. 

On the second panel we will also hear from Senator George 
Mitchell and Dr. Henry Kissinger. Senator Mitchell chaired the 
USOC’s Special Bid Oversight Commission to review the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Salt Lake City bid and to make rec- 
ommendations to improve the process. Dr. Kissinger is, in fact, a 
member of the IOC 2000 Commission. 

The bidding process was eroding away from an evaluation of the 
true merits of a bid city into an auction awarding the best bidder. 
The qualifications of a city began to matter less and less. How 
many gifts given to IOC members mattered more and more. Only 
after the Salt Lake City scandal erupted and was exposed on the 
world stage did the IOC finally step up to the plate and address 
the need for reform. 

My concern about the IOC’s commitment is based upon their re- 
sponse and President Samaranch’s reaction, in particular, to over 
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a decade of serious warnings and allegations that improprieties 
were occurring. The Toronto report was presented in 1991 to a 
group of IOC executive committee members, including Mr. 
Samaranch, and yet no serious follow-up investigation occurred 
that the author of the report, Mr. Henderson, is aware of. Certainly 
no one asked to see Toronto’s records, which were public at the 
time. 

Additionally, Mr. Bob Helmick, an IOC executive committee 
member, never received from the IOC a copy of Toronto’s report, 
and he is not aware of any further investigation into the allega- 
tions. The report should have served as a clear warning shot across 
the bow. Was no one looking? Was no one standing watch? Or was 
this shot simply ignored? 

In fact, there is documentation on this culture of corruption dat- 
ing back to the mid-1980’s. Peter Ueberroth’s biography “Made in 
America” describes the bidding process for the Seoul games that 
Ueberroth saw as tantamount to bribery. 

The 1987 L.A. Times details a luxurious life-style enjoyed by an 
elite few in which travel is in grand manner, every expectation is 
fulfilled, and it is “all on the house.” 

In 1992, another Washington Post article states, “Cities often go 
to great lengths to impress its members, who have been given the 
opportunity to play golf at Augusta National, ski in the Alps, or 
have their names engraved on a plaque on the Great Wall. 

In September, 1997, the Post discusses South African officials 
forced to apologize for offering first class airplane tickets to wives 
of 19 IOC officials. Yet nothing was really done to adequately ad- 
dress these problems. In fact, we know of one instance when the 
lavish gift-giving was showered on President Samaranch’s wife. 
Mrs. Samaranch and a friend were flown by Atlanta organizers to 
Atlanta with a stopover in Charleston, South Carolina, for a cost 
of more than $12,000. The trip included a private fashion show for 
their enjoyment as well. 

The fact that President Samaranch was informed of this trip and 
allowed it to occur does not give me great confidence that he is pre- 
pared to address similar abuses in the future. Consequently, imag- 
ine my surprise when I read a recent Time magazine article re- 
garding an interview with President Samaranch, when he was 
asked about his wife’s trip to Atlanta and whether she would make 
another trip to a bidding city, when the response was, “Maybe. It 
depends. After all, my wife is the wife of the president.” 

Why should I or any member of this panel believe that the IOC 
leadership is serious about implementing these reforms now? We 
need to make sure that the mistakes of the past are not repeated. 

Our last panel today features some of the finest athletes in the 
United States, and I am proud to represent a district that some 
Olympians have called home, including Jesse Owens and Muham- 
mad Ali. These men and women practice many, many years, often 
overcoming tremendous odds to compete for Olympic victory. On 
behalf of today’s Olympic athletes, past Olympic competitors, and 
athletes throughout the world striving to be Olympians, this com- 
mittee will maintain its vigilance over the IOC reform effort. The 
athletes represent the very best in the Olympic movement and they 
deserve no less than the best from the IOC and its leadership. 
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I will yield to the acting ranking member of this subcommittee, 
as Mr. Klink is stranded in Pittsburgh, Ms. DeGette, from Colo- 
rado. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Fred Upton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Fred Upton, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations 

Good morning and welcome. We are here because the Olympic Games are too im- 
portant to allow a culture of corruption to be white-washed and perpetuated by a 
piece of paper called reforms. The record is riddled with evidence of over a decade’s 
worth of blatant abuse which was ignored by those who consistently, arrogantly — 
unbelievably^ — turned a blind-eye to the ugly truth. Now, after being dragged under 
the magnifying glass, the IOC purports to have turned over a new leaf They say, 
they have seen the light. They say, action has (finally) been taken. The question is: 
can we trust that the reforms will be vigorously enforced once the spotlight has 
dimmed? How can we be sure that the business-as-usual era has truly ended? 

In May of this year, when the Committee started its inquiry into the Atlanta Or- 
ganizing Committee’s 1996 Olympic bid, we wanted to learn whether the events sur- 
rounding Salt Lake City’s Olympic bid were an isolated incident or part of a larger 
pattern of misconduct. At the first hearing, the Atlanta organizers and other wit- 
nesses testified that Atlanta actively compiled personal profiles detailing likes and 
dislikes of IOC members, and armed with this information, broke gift and travel 
rules in order to keep its host city bid competitive. Additionally, the Committee 
learned that IOC members requested and received numerous gifts, travel and other 
perks from the Atlanta organizers. 

Based on the testimony and records presented in the first hearing, including the 
1991 Toronto Report, it is clear that Salt Lake City and Atlanta were not the only 
bidding cities engaged in improper gift giving. Sadly, this culture of corruption has 
existed for more than a decade. Today, we will hear directly — for the first time — 
from the man who has headed the IOC since 1980, Juan Antonio Samaranch. 

As we all know, the IOC voted on a reform package this last weekend and Mr. 
Samaranch has received kudos for steering these reforms through. Today, however, 
he must do more than merely outline what the reforms are intended to do. He must 
detail exactly how he will personally enforce what is written on paper. The conduct 
by IOC members and the bidding cities did not spring up yesterday, and it will not 
go away simply because there are new rules written on a piece of paper. Rules on 
paper, no matter how tough or complete are just that. Frankly, it’s hard to have 
confidence in the success of these reforms given some of the disturbing statements 
in the media in the past few days. These include: 

• The IOC Ethics Commission declaration that they “do not plan to initiate inves- 

tigations and probably would not take up any new cases that develop out of the 

Salt lake City probe.” 

• Another panel member — Robert Badinter — says “we will not be detectives or Scot- 

land Yard or the General Attorney of the United States.” 

Mr. Samaranch has declared “the new millennium will see a new International 
Olympic Committee.” We are at a point where we want to believe — based on enact- 
ment of these reforms — a new day has dawned. The bottom line needs to be trust 
but verify, verify, verify. 

Along those lines, we will also hear today from Senator Howard Baker, who is 
the only American member on the new lOG Ethics Commission. The Ethics Com- 
mission is charged with ensuring that ethical standards for IOC members are clear, 
applied, and enforced. We want to learn whether the Ethics Commission will be 
strong enough to end the mentality that “rules are made to be broken.” 

On the second panel we will hear from Senator George Mitchell and Dr. Henry 
Kissinger. Senator Mitchell Chaired the USOC’s Special Bid Oversight Commission. 
He along with Ken Duberstein and others, reviewed the circumstances surrounding 
Salt Lake City’s bid and made recommendations to improve the process. We will 
also hear from Dr. Kissinger who is a member of the IOC 2000 Commission. 

The bidding process was eroding away from an evaluation of the true merits of 
a bid city into an auction awarding the best bidder. The qualifications of a city 
began to matter less and less — how many gifts given to IOC members mattered 
more and more. Only after the Salt Lake scandal erupted and was exposed on the 
world stage did the IOC finally step up to the plate and address the need for reform. 

My concern about the IOC’s commitment is based upon their response and Presi- 
dent Samaranch’s reaction, in particular, to over a decade of serious warnings and 
allegations that improprieties were occurring. The Toronto Report was presented in 
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1991 to a group of IOC executive committee members, including Mr. Samaranch, 
and yet no serious follow-up investigation occurred that the author of the report Mr. 
Henderson is aware of — certainly no one asked to see Toronto’s records which were 
public at the time. Additionally, Bob Helmick, an IOC executive committee member, 
never received from the IOC a copy of Toronto’s report and he is not aware of any 
further investigation into the allegations. This report should have served as a clear 
warning shot across the bow. Was no one looking? Was no one standing watch? Or 
was this shot simply ignored? 

In fact, there is documentation on this culture of corruption dating back to the 
mid-eighties. 

• Peter Ueberroth’s biography “Made In America” describes a bidding process for 

the Seoul games that Ueberroth saw as tantamount to bribery. 

• 1987, the LA Times details a luxurious Ol 3 Tnpic lifestyle enjoyed by an elite few 

in which travel is in grand manner, every expectation is fulfilled, and “it’s all 
on the house.” 

• In 1992, the Washingion Post article states, “. . . Cities often go to great lengths 

to impress its members, who have been given the opportunity to play golf at 
Augusta National, ski in the Alps or have their names engraved on a plaque 
on the Great Wall.” 

• September 1997 the Washington Post discusses South African officials forced to 

apologize for offering first-class airplane tickets to the wives of 19 IOC officials 
from Africa. 

Yet, nothing was really done to adequately address the problems. In fact, we know 
of one instance when the lavish gift giving was showered on President Samaranch’s 
wife. Mrs. Samaranch and a friend were flown by Atlanta organizers to Atlanta, 
with a stopover in Charleston, South Carolina, for a cost of more than $12,000. The 
trip even included a private fashion show for Mrs. Samaranch’s enjoyment. The fact 
that President Samaranch was informed of this trip and allowed it to occur does 
not give me great confidence that he is prepared to address similar abuses in the 
future. Consequently, imagine my surprise when I read a recent Time magazine ar- 
ticle regarding an interview with President Samaranch. When he was asked about 
his wife’s trip to Atlanta and whether she would make another trip to a bidding 
city, he responded, “Maybe, It depends . . . After all, my wife is the wife of the presi- 
dent.” Why should I or any member of this panel believe that IOC leadership is seri- 
ous about implementing these reforms, now? 

We need to make sure that the mistakes of the past are not repeated. 

Our last panel today features some of the finest athletes in the United States. I 
am proud to represent an area that some great Olympians have called home, includ- 
ing Jesse Owens and Muhammad Ali. These men and women practice many, many 
years, often overcoming tremendous odds to compete for Olympic victory. On behalf 
of today’s Olympic athletes, past Olympic competitors, and athletes throughout the 
world striving to be Olympians, this Committee will maintain its vigilance over the 
IOC reform effort. The athletes represent the very best in the Olympic movement. 
They deserve no less then the best from the IOC and its leadership. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Initially, I 
would like to express my thanks to my old friends, to Bill Hyhl, to 
Henry Kissinger, and to all of the members of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee who worked very diligently to make sure that these re- 
forms were passed, and who have heen here in this hearing room 
also working with Congress to let us know what was going on, and 
we do appreciate their efforts. I know I can say that for both sides 
of the aisle. 

But, unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, news of more scandal has 
emerged since our last hearing in October. As we suspected, At- 
lanta and Salt Lake City were not anomalies. Reports from Sydney 
about ticket hoarding and rumors of shredded documents in other 
cities continue to tarnish the Olympic rings. The allegations of 
bribery that have been catalogued in the reports provided to this 
committee cast dark clouds over the true spirit of the Olympic 
Games. And, as we will hear from the fourth panel, the real victims 
of these scandals are the athletes and the fans. 
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Today, the International Olympic Committee will tout the newly 
approved reforms as a symbol of change and rejuvenated effort to 
refocus the games on sport and sport alone. I hope they will have 
that effect. However, I am concerned about the compliance program 
that is supposed to monitor the IOC reforms. They say that the 
devil is in the details, but thus far we have seen very few details. 

I fear that these reforms will be cosmetic and purely to mask the 
aristocratic aura that has formed around the organization. And I 
am not convinced that the reforms approved this past weekend can 
be implemented in a manner that alleviates the situations that re- 
sulted in IOC members forgetting that the games are about elite 
athletes at the pinnacle of their aMlity. 

This culture of bribery coexisted with the rules of the organiza- 
tion in Salt Lake City, in Atlanta, in Sydney, and in other host cit- 
ies. The rules were clear, as we found in our last hearing, yet the 
rules were not adhered to in any way. In fact, committee members 
from Salt Lake City believed that they lost the 1992 games to 
Nagano because they played by the rules. This corrupt culture re- 
sulted in cities and volunteers shelling out hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to IOC for shopping sprees at Saks, medical treatments 
for IOC members’ relatives, and college tuition. So I am hopeful 
that these new reforms will be treated differently, but I am also 
skeptical that they can be. 

I am anxious to learn if our witnesses believe that lowering the 
age for IOC members to 70 years will prohibit gifts like a tennis 
camp in Florida for two teenagers from the Republic of the Congo. 
And I would also like to know why a loophole has been created for 
the term limits which will, in essence, result in infinitely renewable 
terms. I am hoping that Mr. Samaranch and our other witnesses 
can convince me otherwise today, but I am afraid that the enforce- 
ment program around the reforms enacted this weekend will show 
that what the IOC passed will simply be window-dressing and busi- 
ness will go on as usual. 

I am particularly concerned, as I said, about the lack of detail 
in the establishment of the Ethics Commission. This is perhaps the 
most crucial aspect of IOC reform. This is the one component that 
can prevent other scandals like the ones that brought us here 
today. However, ironically, this appears to be the most murky of 
the reforms. In fact, three Ethics Commission members gave three 
different answers as to how the commission will work when asked 
about the structure this weekend. 

Two particular guidelines caught my attention upon review of 
the IOC’s proposed code of ethics, both discussed in the integrity 
section of the guidelines. One guideline states, “Only gifts of nomi- 
nal value, in accordance with prevailing local customs, may be 
given or accepted by the Olympic parties as a mark of respect or 
friendship.” 

This is a difficult definition, given the wide variety of currency, 
buying power and cultural traditions prevalent in the countries 
participating in the Olympic movement. Most U.S. corporations 
and U.S. Congress are specific, for example, that a nominal gift is 
defined as one which does not have a value of more than U.S. $100 
or U.S. $50. As currently written, these guidelines do nothing to 
prohibit the exorbitant gift-giving that we saw in past scandals. 
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The second disturbing guideline states, “The hospitality shown to 
the members and staff of the Olympic parties, and the persons ac- 
companying them, shall not exceed the standards prevailing in the 
host country.” Again, this definition is vague, at best. An Olympic 
guideline must be universal, and perhaps in light of past scandals, 
more restrictive than some would call “local customs” of the host 
countries in order to prevent future scandals. 

I hope our witnesses will provide more detail as to how this com- 
mission will work on a daily basis. How will complaints be han- 
dled? How will the commission factor in cultural differences or 
even determine what cultural differences are? 

The U.S. Congress, for example, has a self-policing Ethics Com- 
mittee and we all know what a difficult task it is to evaluate and 
discipline peers. The IOC cannot discount the importance of this 
commission nor can it allow it to falter by failing to provide proper 
guidance for Ethics Commission members. 

This committee, and I can say probably this entire Congress, is 
eager to work collectively to decide how the United States will help 
in its leadership role to develop and implement the new reforms 
and guidelines that we can stick with. I applaud the Mitchell Com- 
mission for taking the initiative in developing a comprehensive 
plan for reform. And I sincerely hope that Senator Mitchell will 
continue to offer his expertise as the IOC flushes out the details 
of the Ethics Commission and other reforms. 

Again, I applaud the USOC for taking the lead in trying to im- 
plement the reforms recommended by the Mitchell Commission, 
and I hope this organization is willing to lend its leadership and 
experience to other national Olympic committees as they imple- 
ment similar reforms. But the United States cannot act in a vacu- 
um, and I believe we also need to take the lead in helping the IOC 
to instigate tough Ethics Commission guidelines so that we can 
stop the abuses that we have seen. 

Above all, the United States and the USOC can and must ensure 
that the athletes, some of whom we will hear from today, will re- 
gain their proper place as the central focus of the Olympic Games. 
U.S. cities, like cities worldwide, have had to perform like dancing 
ponies. And the USOC has been just as much a victim as anybody. 
On the other hand. United States cities have participated volun- 
tarily in this type of conduct and, therefore, it is incumbent on the 
cities, the USOC, and the United States to act as they have in 
helping the IOC take a leadership role in this way. 

In conclusion, I hope that the IOC will extend the good faith it 
showed last weekend and begin to act in the spirit of the games 
it represents and to move to implement successfully real reforms. 
And I believe that if the Ethics Commission is strong and inde- 
pendent, these reforms can be achieved. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Diana DeGette follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Diana DeGette, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Colorado 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, news of more scandal 
has emerged since our last hearing in October. As we suspected, Atlanta and Salt 
Lake were not anomalies. Reports from Sydney about ticket hoarding and rumors 
of shredded documents in other cities continue to tarnish the Olympic rings. The 
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allegations of bribery that has been cataloged in the reports provided to this com- 
mittee casts dark clouds over the true spirit of the Olympic games. And, as we will 
hear from our third panel, the real victims of these scandals are the athletes and 
the fans. 

Today, the International Olympic Committee will tout the newly approved reforms 
today as a symbol of change and a rejuvenated effort to refocus the Games on sport 
and sport alone. I hope they will have that effect. However, they say the devil is 
in the details, but thus far, I have seen very few reforms. I fear that these reforms 
are purely cosmetic reforms and fail to eliminate the aristocratic aura that has 
formed around the organization. I am not convinced that the reforms approved this 
past weekend can be implemented in a manner that alleviates the situations that 
resulted in IOC members forgetting that the games are about elite athletes at the 
pinnacle of their ability. 

This culture of bribery that co-existed with the rules of the organization in Salt 
Lake City, in Atlanta, in Sydney and other host cities. The rules were clear, as we 
learned in our last hearing, yet they were not adhered to in any way. In fact, com- 
mittee members from Salt Lake City believed they lost the 1992 games to Nagano 
because they played by the rules. This corrupt culture resulted in cities and volun- 
teers shelling out hundreds of thousands of dollars to IOC for shopping sprees at 
Saks, medical treatments for IOC member’s relatives and college tuition. So I am 
hopeful that these new reforms will be treated differently, but skeptical that they 
can be. I am anxious to learn if our witnesses believe that lowering the age limit 
for IOC membership from 80 to 70 years old will prohibit gifts like a tennis camp 
in Florida for two teenagers from the Republic of the Congo. I would like to know 
why a loophole has been created for the much touted “term limits” which result in 
infinitely renewable terms. I am hopeful that our witnesses can convince me other- 
wise today, but unfortunately I am afraid the reforms enacted this weekend signify 
that the IOC passed will simply be window dressing and business will go on as 
usual. 

I am particularly concerned by the lack of detail in the establishment of the Eth- 
ics Commission. This is perhaps the most crucial aspect of IOC reform; this is the 
one component that could prevent other scandals like those that brought us here 
today. However, this appears to be the murkiest of all the reforms. In fact, three 
Ethics Commission members gave three different answers as to how the Commis- 
sion will work when asked about the structure this weekend. Two particular guide- 
lines caught my attention upon review of the IOC’s proposed Code of Ethics; both 
discussed in the Integrity section of the guidelines. One guideline states: “Only gifts 
of nominal value, in accordance with prevailing local customs, may be given or ac- 
cepted by the Olympic parties, as a mark of respect or friendship.” 

This is a difficult definition given the wide variety of currency, bu 3 dng power and 
cultural traditions prevalent in the countries participating in the Ol 3 Tnpic move- 
ment. Most U.S. corporations, and the United States Congress are specific, for ex- 
ample, that nominal gift is defined as one which does not have a value of more than 
SUS 100, or $US 50. As currently, written, the guideline does nothing to prohibit 
the exorbitant gift giving we saw in past scandals. 

The second disturbing guideline states: “The hospitality shown to the members 
and staff of the Olympic parties, and the persons accompanying them, shall not ex- 
ceed the standards prevailing in the host country.” 

Again, the definition is vague, at best. An Olympic guideline must be universal 
and perhaps, in light of past scandals, more restrictive than some would call local 
customs of the host countries in order to prevent future scandals. 

I hope our witnesses will provide more detail as to how this commission will work 
on a daily basis. How will complaints be handled? How will the Commission factor 
in cultural differences? Or even determine what cultural differences are? The US 
Congress has a self-policing ethics Committee, and we all know what a difficult task 
it is to evaluate and discipline peers. The lOC cannot discount the importance of 
this Commission, nor can it allow it to falter hy failing to provide proper guidance 
for Ethics Commission members. 

This Committee, and indeed I can probably say this entire Congress, is anxious 
to work collectively to decide how the United States is going to take the leadership 
role implementing the new reforms and developing guidelines that we can stick 
with. I applaud the Mitchell Commission for taking the initiative in developing a 
comprehensive plan for reform and I sincerely hope that Senator Mitchell will con- 
tinue to offer his expertise as the IOC flushes out the details of an Ethics Commis- 
sion and other reforms. Again, I applaud the USOC for taking the lead in tr 3 dng 
to implement the reforms recommended by the Mitchell Commission and I hope this 
organization is ready to lend its leadership and experience to other national Olym- 
pic Committees as they implement similar reforms. But the United States cannot 
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act in a vacuum. I believe we must take the lead in insisting that the IOC install 
tough guidelines. Above all, the US and the USOC can and must ensure that the 
athletes, some of whom well hear from today, regain their proper place as the cen- 
tral focus of the Olympic games. 

U.S. cities, like cities worldwide, have had to perform like dancing ponies and the 
USOC has been just as much a victim as anyone. On the other hand. United States 
cities have participated in this type of conduct, and, therefore, it is incumbent on 
the cities, the USOC, and the United States Congress to take the lead in putting 
international pressure in cleaning up these practices. 

I hope the IOC will extend the good faith it showed this weekend and will begin 
to act in the spirit of the games it represents and move to successfully implement 
the reforms it has approved. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

At this point I will recognize the vice chairman of the sub- 
committee for an opening statement, Mr. Burr from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Burr. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to enter my 
statement into the record, my written statement, because I think 
it is pretty good, but I feel compelled, listening to my colleagues be- 
fore me, to make some remarks off the cuff. 

Let me welcome Mr. Samaranch. I know this is voluntary partici- 
pation, and I appreciate your willingness to come and to testify in 
front of this committee. I also want to take this opportunity to wel- 
come our other witnesses, because I believe it is extremely impor- 
tant that we do a thorough, fair and open process in completion of 
this task before Congress. 

I had the opportunity to play college football. I understand what 
real competition is, what winning and losing is. I understand what 
is generated from fans of schools and fans of countries as it relates 
to sporting events. I also understand the integrity that must exist 
for that support to continue and for that trust to build. One only 
has to look at the reports since the weekend to understand, and I 
commend the IOC and its president for a number of changes, that 
there are still statements that contradict each other. 

It was quoted in The Washington Post by the President of John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance, Mr. D’AIlessandro, that “the first 
thing they have accomplished is they have acknowledged that pub- 
lic opinion does count. In the past, there has been no limit on the 
levels of arrogance. We are somewhat more confident, but we will 
have a wait-and-see attitude with how everything is implemented.” 

In the same article, an IOC member, Mr. Nicaleu of Greece, told 
Mr. Samaranch over the weekend, “I would suggest you do not go 
to Washington. You are the President of the IOC and you are only 
accountable to the Olympic family.” 

What a huge difference in the perspective of, one, a financial con- 
tributor to the Olympic Games and, two, a member of the voting 
committee who had an opportunity to pass real reforms. 

Mr. President, I am thankful you did not listen to that IOC mem- 
ber from Greece and that you are in fact in front of us today, be- 
cause I think the correct observation is closer to the President of 
John Hancock Mutual Life, that public opinion does count, that 
public trust and integrity is essential to the games, and that the 
Olympics are about athletes. 

I agree with Mr. Samaranch’s statements, as they appeared in 
the world press, that this weekend’s vote marked an historic page 
in the long history of the IOC. Unfortunately, just turning the page 
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on the transgressions of the past will not ensure that those trans- 
gressions are not repeated. You can turn the page, Mr. Samaranch, 
but the next page will not make much sense if the IOC doesn’t 
build on the recommendations and see that meaningful reform ac- 
tually takes place. 

Many IOC members have expressed concerns that the outside 
world, including this subcommittee and this Congress, has no busi- 
ness involving itself in IOC affairs. I must respectfully disagree. 
The IOC may own the rights to the Olympic rings and other sym- 
bols, but the Olympic Games themselves are bigger than any one 
person and any one group. They belong to the people of the world, 
to the athletes that devote their lives to excelling in a sport, to the 
spectators who stand in awe of their accomplishments. The Olym- 
pic family does not consist of just the IOC and its membership, and 
that is something the current IOC membership has to date failed 
to recognize. 

The entire Olympic family deserves nothing less than the knowl- 
edge that the games and all events surrounding the games are con- 
ducted in a free, open and fair manner. I hope that, as we move 
forward, Mr. Samaranch, that in fact we will all aspire to a free, 
open and fair process. 

With that, I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Richard Burr follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Richard Burr, a Representative in Congress 
FROM THE State of North Carolina 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, and thank you for holding this important hearing — the 
second held hy this subcommittee to investigate the Ol 3 mipics site selection process. 
Our first, in October, left many questions unanswered and many areas unexplored. 
I am hopeful that we can address some of the remaining issues today, but I hold 
no illusions that today will mark the end of this subcommittee’s involvement in this 
issue. Nor should it. The American people — who have long been champions of the 
Olympic movement and the staunchest supporters of its values and principles — as 
well as people around the world deserve to know if those charged with promoting, 
developing, and staging the Olympic Games are doing so not in their own self-inter- 
est but in the interest of the Games and all they stand for. 

I am pleased to see that the subcommittee has invited such distinguished wit- 
nesses to testify before us today, particularly the president of the International 
Olympic Committee, Juan Antonio Samaranch. I was pleased to see the IOC ap- 
proved all of the IOC 2000 Commission’s recommendations this past weekend, due 
in no small part to the efforts of Mr. Samaranch. However, a number of serious 
questions remain that I hope Mr. Samaranch and our other witnesses can address. 

Of utmost importance to me is adequate oversight and control of the site selection 
and bid process. Without serious changes in the way the process is managed, none 
of the reforms adopted by the IOC will have any meaning. The faults in the bid 
process go to the heart of the difficulties currently facing the Olympic Movement, 
and those faults must be repaired. We must fully understand the relationship be- 
tween bid cities, national Olympic committees, and the IOC as well as the respon- 
sibilities of each. 

I agree with Mr. Samaranch’s statements, as they appeared in the world press, 
that this weekend’s votes mark a historic page in the long history of the IOC. Unfor- 
tunately, just turning the page on the transgressions of the past will not ensure that 
those transgressions are not repeated. You can turn the page, Mr. Samaranch, but 
the next page will not make much sense if the IOC doesn’t build on the rec- 
ommendations and see that meaningful reform actually takes place. 

Many IOC members have expressed concerns that the outside world, including 
this subcommittee and this Congress, has no business involving itself in the IOC’s 
affairs. I must respectfully disagree. The IOC may own the rights to the Olympic 
rings and other symbols, but the Olympic Games themselves are bigger than any 
one person or any one group. They belong to the people of the world, from the ath- 
letes that devote their lives to excelling in a sport to the spectators who stand in 
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awe of their accomplishments. The Olympic Family does not consist of just the IOC 
and its membership, and that is something the current IOC membership has, to 
date, failed to recognize. The entire Olympic Family deserves nothing less than the 
knowledge that the Games, and all events surrounding the Games are conducted in 
a free, open, and fair manner. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Burr. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Waxman. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank you for holding this important hearing, and I want to wel- 
come all of our distinguished guests that are going to he appearing 
before us today. 

Fifteen years ago, my hometown of Los Angeles hosted the 23rd 
Summer Olympics. It was a proud moment hoth for the people of 
Los Angeles and for the entire country. The success of the 1984 
Olympics was an accomplishment that we are still proud of today 
in Los Angeles. 

Unfortunately, the reputation of the Olympics in 1999 is very dif- 
ferent from what it was in 1984. That is why I believe that the 
United States and, in particular, the U.S. Congress has an obliga- 
tion to try to clean up the Olympics. 

In April, I introduced legislation to prohibit American corpora- 
tions, including the television networks, from providing any finan- 
cial support to the IOC until it instituted the reforms proposed by 
Senator Mitchell’s commission. It was a tough bill, a controversial 
one, but a necessary piece of legislation. It was also a bill with bi- 
partisan support from members with very different political views. 

Now that the reforms have been adopted, some people believe 
that the U.S. Congress should step aside. I disagree. Congress can 
and should play a role in ensuring that these reforms are actually 
implemented and that they are effective. If this does not happen. 
Congress should move forward with sanctions like those envisioned 
in my bill. It is easy when you are under a lot of pressure to take 
some actions that appear to be doing the right thing, and then, 
when the world is not paying attention, to ignore those very rules. 

In my opinion, there are several important issues that still need 
to be addressed. 

First, are these reforms enough? Does more need to be done to 
ensure that the problems that occurred in Salt Lake City and At- 
lanta do not occur again? I am especially interested in hearing Sen- 
ator Mitchell’s views on this topic. 

Second, how will these reforms be enforced? For a long time the 
IOC has had rules against gift giving, rules which were regularly 
disregarded. I have great faith in Senator Baker and know that he 
will do his utmost to enforce the new rules adopted this past week- 
end. But I also know that the culture of gift giving and perks that 
existed for years cannot be eliminated overnight, and it certainly 
cannot be eliminated by one person, even if that person is Howard 
Baker, unless he has the complete support of the rest of the IOC. 

Finally, merely changing a few rules does not mean we are going 
to solve the problem. After all, it is easy to rewrite rules. It is much 
harder to change attitudes and behaviors, particularly when they 
are so ingrained in the fabric of an organization. That is the real 
challenge facing the IOC in the coming months. Without a genuine 
change in attitude, no amount of enforcement will be enough. 
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When I read the press coverage of this weekend’s meeting, I was 
struck by the reaction of several IOC members to the reform pack- 
age. An Italian IOC member said, “Our vote was mostly a vote of 
confidence for Samaranch. Many, many people were against some 
of the proposals. But we decided almost unanimously that we 
would support the President.” To be honest with you, that does not 
sound like someone who believes in the importance of reform. 

Even more incredible is a comment from a Pakistani member, 
who said that bid cities used “Satanic” — that is his word, “Sa- 
tanic” — methods to prey upon IOC members. This IOC member 
also said that the IOC was “unnecessarily suffering from a guilt 
complex.” Clearly, this is another IOC member who does not get it. 

Reading these comments does not inspire a great deal of con- 
fidence in me that the IOC problems will be solved overnight. I 
hope that the witnesses today will give us some reason to feel con- 
fident. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, want to welcome the distinguished President of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee to this subcommittee hearing. I have 
great admiration for many of the innovations that you have insti- 
gated during your tenure as president since 1980. I think it is only 
fair that you get the credit for the good things, but I think it is 
also fair that you get the accountability for the bad things. 

I have a written statement, Mr. Chairman, I am going to put in 
the record. And, as Mr. Burr, I am just going to kind of outline 
what my questions will be. 

I think the first question I am going to ask when it is my appro- 
priate turn is why, of the reforms that have been implemented, ap- 
parently none of them apply to the office of the presidency? As I 
understand it, even if these reforms are fully implemented and en- 
forced, you would be able to travel at host city expense; you would 
be able, or whoever the president happens to be, would be able to 
receive gifts; all the things that have caused consternation as they 
have been reported in the United States. If you or whoever be- 
comes president were to continue those activities, it would be ac- 
ceptable. I just cannot believe that that would meet with much 
support if the rank and file of the Olympic movement knew that. 

Second thing I am going to ask is why it is necessary for the 
Olympic committee to maintain a luxury suite at the Palace Hotel 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, for your personal use, your private use, 
apparently your exclusive use on a year-round basis. We have not 
been able to determine exactly how much that costs, but the esti- 
mates range from $100,000 to $300,000 a year. I do not see how 
that furthers the Olympic movement myself, but perhaps you can 
explain that to us. 

We would also like to know how it furthers the Olympic move- 
ment that apparently you feel it is appropriate for your family, spe- 
cifically your wife, to travel at potential host city expense all over 
the globe, and in the case of the Atlanta host city at a cost of at 
least $13,000. And that is exclusive of hotel rooms, meals, and 
shopping excursions. And according to documents that the com- 
mittee has, we are told that she did not want to be bothered with 
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looking at the venue, that she really liked the high society and to 
go shopping. 

I have a wife, too. She likes high society, she likes to go shop- 
ping, but when she goes shopping, I pay for it. The potential host 
city does not pay for it or some committee. 

So those are some of the questions that I am going to be asking. 
Quite frankly, I think it is well-known that I have asked that you 
resign. I would like for you to announce today that you will resign. 
I think you have done many good things, but I do not think that 
the good things you have done overwhelm the bad practices that 
have developed, and I think it is time for some new blood and some 
new leadership, and this would be a great venue for you to be a 
true statesman of sport and announce that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Joe Barton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Joe Barton, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Texas 

Today’s hearing is the second time we, as a Subcommittee, have come together 
to discuss the process in which potential sites for Olympic Games are considered, 
reviewed and chosen by the International Olympic Committee, IOC. As we all know, 
we last met here on October 14th of this year in response to the widespread media 
reports of corruption and abuse of power involved in this process. Our last hearing 
attempted to highlight some of the problems involved in this process and, hopefully, 
bring about substantial and meaningful reform within the IOC. Today’s hearing is 
to review what efforts have been taken. It should come as no surprise to anyone 
present today that I feel that the reform efforts taken thus far by the IOC are not 
sufficient and the environment for potential unethical conduct is still quite evident. 
In fact, it has become obvious to me that true reform of the Olympic site selection 
process will be difficult to enforce until a change in leadership of the IOC occurs 
so that someone with a fresh outlook and impartial voice can attempt to address 
these concerns. 

I look forward to hearing from today’s witnesses, specifically current president of 
the IOC, Juan Antonio Samaranch. It is with his actions that I personally am most 
concerned. Mr. Samaranch has been quite vocal recently as to the “sweeping” re- 
forms he has spearheaded in the IOC. However, these recent actions and sound clips 
by Mr. Samaranch may be misleading. During his 19 years in office, many question- 
able actions have occurred by he and other members of IOC throughout the site se- 
lection process. It is alleged that for many years, members were accepting lavish 
gifts and trips from potential site cities, both solicited and unsolicited. In most 
cases, these items were viewed by potential cities as a must in order to secure votes 
by IOC members. It is the opinion of some that President Samaranch knew this was 
occurring and did nothing to stop it because he, too, may have been benefitting from 
and soliciting such actions. 

The IOC is a non profit organization. Why does the IOC have overhead costs 3 
to 4 times higher than other non-profit organizations? Why do proposed reforms of 
the IOC selection process not appear to apply to President Samaranch himself? Why 
should he be provided a hotel suite, year-round, in Switzerland with the hefty cost 
of over $100,000 per year paid for by funds from the IOC? In what official capacity 
did his wife and family friend serve when they accepted an all expenses paid trip 
to Atlanta, Charleston and Orlando? How does his influence over the Executive 
Committee and other IOC members affect any attempts of impartial investigating 
by the Ethics Commission? Are there any limitations as to the number of times IOC 
policy can be altered, such as the meiximum age of IOC serving members for exam- 
ple, to personally benefit his standing in the organization? 

These are just a few of many questions that raise serious concerns with me as 
to the ability of Mr. Samaranch to effectively serve as President of the IOC. I feel 
that it would be beneficial that Mr. Samaranch resign so that any reform efforts 
established by the IOC will be able to be independent in nature, clear in direction 
and fresh in its outlook. Until a change in leadership exists, I am concerned that 
it will be very difficult to ensure that any reform proposals will be taken seriously 
and feel that is safe to say that the temptation for members to continue such uneth- 
ical practices may continue to occur throughout the IOC. 
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I appreciate Chairman Upton holding this follow-up hearing and am looking for- 
ward to hearing the testimony of all the witnesses gathered here today. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Bryant, from Tennessee. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do appreciate, as ev- 
eryone here on this panel does today, you holding a follow-up hear- 
ing on this important issue. I especially want to thank all of our 
distinguished witnesses, not only this panel but the panels to come. 

I am confident today that the panels we will hear from will pro- 
vide the members of this subcommittee as well as the supporters 
of the Olympic Games around the world a new perspective on the 
culture of the IOC and its dedication to achieving much needed re- 
form. I was pleased to see in the news over the weekend that the 
IOC had taken several important steps toward restoring the 
public’s faith in the sanctity of the games. 

As a result of the 2-day meeting of all the IOC members, the 
committee expelled six members, and four others resigned after 
they were accused of breaking rules on accepting gifts from rep- 
resentatives of the Salt Lake City team during its successful bid for 
the 2002 Winter Games. 

Among the reforms that I have made reference to, that you have 
agreed to over this weekend, was a proposal to make members face 
reelection every 8 years, thus eliminating the unchecked power and 
influence associated with lifetime appointments. 

The session also voted to allow future presidents to be elected for 
an 8-year term, with a right to stand for a further 4 years, and 
agreed to add 15 active athletes to the committee. I hope that these 
athletes testifying today will provide us with their comments on 
the benefits of this last change in particular. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with Dr. Kissinger that the IOC, had they 
not taken these steps, would have faced a crisis of public confidence 
sooner or later. However, I also concur with former President Rea- 
gan’s belief that we should trust but verify. 

At our last hearing we were informed that rules were already in 
place limiting the aMlity of IOC members to receive gifts. For ex- 
ample, under the IOC rules, gifts of a value exceeding $200 are not 
permitted and that candidate cities shall not organize individual 
receptions for IOC members. Yet King and Spalding, the Atlanta 
law firm that is involved in this, has clearly documented gifts such 
as cameras, a shotgun and a bowl with values ranging from $250 
to $1,000. My question would be, what assurances do we now have 
that these new rules will actually be carried out and enforced? 

I will also appreciate hearing from the distinguished IOC presi- 
dent what assurances he can give the members of this sub- 
committee that our United States cities will not be denied future 
site consideration as retribution for its role in calling for reform. 
These are important questions, and it is vital we do not leave here 
today congratulating the IOC for supporting reform without some 
indication that these changes are put into practice and not simply 
promised. 

Again, I appreciate your presence here to testify. I appreciate, 
Mr. Chairman, your holding this hearing, and I look forward to lis- 
tening to today’s testimony, and I would yield back the balance of 
my time. 
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[The prepared statement of Hon. Ed Bryant follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Ed Bryant, a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of Tennessee 


Thank you Mr. Chairman: 

I appreciate your holding a follow-up hearing on this important issue, and I espe- 
cially want to welcome all of our distinguished witnesses. I am confident that the 
panels we will hear from today will provide the members of this subcommittee, as 
well as supporters of the Olympic games around the world, a new perspective on 
the culture of the International Olympic Committee and its dedication to achieving 
much needed reform. 

I was pleased to see in the news over the weekend that the IOC has taken several 
important steps toward restoring the public’s faith in the sanctity of the games. As 
a result of the two-day meeting of all IOC members, the Committee expelled six 
members and four others resigned after they were accused of breaking rules on ac- 
cepting gifts from representatives of Salt Lake City during its successful bid for the 
2002 Winter Games. 

Among the reforms agreed was a proposal to make members face re-election every 
eight years, thus eliminating the unchecked power and influence associated with 
lifetime appointments. The session also voted to allow future presidents to be elect- 
ed for an eight-year term with the right to stand for a further four years and agreed 
to add 15 active athletes to the committee. I hope the athletes testifying here today 
will provide us with their comments on the benefits of this last change. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with Dr. Kissinger that had the IOC not taken these steps, 
they would have faced a crisis of public confidence sooner or later. However, I also 
concur with former President Reagan’s belief that we should trust but verify. 

At our last hearing we were informed that rules were already in place limiting 
the ability of IOC members to receive gifts. For example, under IOC rules “Gifts 
of a value exceeding $200 are not permitted” and the candidate cities “shall not or- 
ganize individual receptions for IOC members,” yet King and Spalding clearly docu- 
mented gifts such as cameras, a shotgun, and a bowl with values ranging from $250 
to $1000. What assurances do we have that the new rules will actually be carried 
out and enforced? I would also appreciate hearing from IOC President Juan Antonio 
Samaranch what assurances he can give the members of this subcommittee that US 
cities will not be denied future site consideration as retribution for its role in calling 
for reform. These are important questions, and it is vital that we do not leave here 
today congratulating the IOC for supporting reform without some indication that 
these changes are put into practice and not simply promised. 

Again, I appreciate your holding this hearing Mr. Chairman. I look forward to lis- 
tening to today’s testimony and yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Bryant. 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Tom Bliley, Chairman, Committee on Commerce 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

This is the second hearing that the Committee has held on the International 
Olympic Committee’s (“IOC”) site selection process. We learned at the first hearing 
that the various parts of the scandal were evident for more than 10 years before 
the shameful events involving Salt Lake City exploded across the world stage. Con- 
sequently, at this hearing we will be reviewing what reforms and more importantly 
what enforcement will be necessary to ensure that the abuses and excesses that de- 
veloped within the site selection process will not occur again. 

The Olympics represent the highest of ideals. Unfortunately, the fundamental 
principles of the Olympic Movement have been tarnished by these scandals. There- 
fore, it is critical that the reforms we will learn about today are aggressively imple- 
mented and enforced. If it were not for the effort and hard work of both this Com- 
mittee and the Americans sitting in this room today, the IOC reform effort would 
not be a reality. Senator Mitchell investigated the Salt Lake City scandal and pro- 
duced a comprehensive report recommending extensive reforms for both the USOC 
and the IOC. We are very pleased to have Senator Mitchell with us today to give 
his assessment of the reforms that have just been passed by the IOC last weekend. 
Senator Baker is a member of the IOC Ethics Commission. We are very lucky to 
have someone with his experience and integrity working to ensure that a meaning- 
ful framework is developed and maintained to implement the ethical standards that 
the Ethics Commission recently has adopted. Finally, Dr. Kissinger testified at our 
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first hearing regarding his work on the IOC 2000 Commission. He is returning 
today to give the Committee a status report of the reform process and an analysis 
of those reforms just passed. We welcome all of you and certainly thank you for your 
work. 

This past weekend the IOC passed a number of reforms that are intended to re- 
store the ideals of the Olympic Movement. I am hopeful that the necessary changes 
can be realized. But this will only be achieved with true commitment to reform. I 
thank the Chairman for holding this hearing, and I look forward to the testimony 
of our witnesses. 


Prepared Statement of Hon. Ron Klink, a Representative in Congress from 
THE State of Pennsylvania 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for having this hearing. 

This weekend the IOC made partial payment on a promise it made months ago. 
In the extraordinary session held on December 11th and 12th, the IOC passed a se- 
ries of reforms. I applaud them for making that first step. But while there are those 
that say the IOC is now “reformed,” I believe a more accurate description is that 
the IOC has begun a “Process” of “reforming.” The IOC’s reform is not complete be- 
cause certain areas still need considerable work. 

Mr. Chairman, to understand why last weekend’s reforms are but a beginning and 
not an end, one must first understand the mindset from which this organization 
must reform. For more than a decade, warnings had been issued suggesting serious 
problems existed within the IOC. In fact, as far back as the mid 1980’s, the press 
reported on a culture of excessive gift giving in connection with the efforts made 
by bidding cities to win the right to host the games. For example in 1986, Sports 
Illustrated made the following observation: 

“The tactics of Olympic bidders vary somewhat, but they are never very subtle. 
The most popular strategy is simply to shower everyone on the IOC with gifts, 
trips and parties . . . No city did better in this area than Paris. Whenever an IOC 
member felt the need to vacation in Paris for a while, he was instantly sent 
airline tickets and given a free room in the elegant Hotel de Crillon, as well 
as reserved tables at Maxim’s or Tour D’Argent with the bill paid in advance. 
Members traveled everywhere in limousines, sometimes with a police escort, 
and they were given perfume, raincoats, jogging suits and discounts at some of 
Paris’s finest shops.” 

Perhaps the IOC could have argued that evidence such as this was too vague; that 
it was only what the press was saying, or that nobody directly affiliated with the 
games had made such allegations. But a 1991 report given to the IOC by the To- 
ronto Ontario Olympic Council (whose bid to host the Olympics was unsuccessful) 
provided additional and seemingly credible evidence that should have raised red 
flags. To quote from that report: 

“No single issue is so open to abuse as gifts and other material inducements 
to individual IOC members. Perhaps no single issue has the power to under- 
mine the integrity of the IOC as this particular one. Unfortunately, many IOC 
members expect to receive gifts above and beyond what anyone would judge to 
be courteous and gracious. Cash, jewelry or other items easily converted to cash, 
were hinted at on several occasions. We were surprised to discover on more 
than one shopping trip that the bid city host was expected to pay for all the 
purchases made by not only the member, but the guest as well. 

In yet another section of the Toronto Ontario Olympic Council report, this time 
involving the issue of IOC member travel, other abuses were illustrated and pre- 
sented to the IOC: 

“The most blatant abuses were the misappropriation of travel expenses and air- 
line tickets or passes advanced by [Toronto] to IOC Members. Our personal ob- 
servations suggest that at least 18 Members and their companions materially 
benefitted [sic] from one or other of the following devices: 

— obtaining airline tickets from local sources at sometimes discounted prices 
and demanding hard currency in return for the unused first class passes re- 
ceived from [Toronto]; 

— obtaining combination airline tickets to several bid Cities on a single trip and 
demanding cash equal to return first class tickets between their countries and 
each bid City; 

— demanding and receiving full fare tickets, failing to arrive, and cashing in 
those tickets; 

— coupling a trip paid by a bid City with a trip to a Session paid by the IOC 
and converting the City’s passes to cash. 
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It is our estimate that all of the forgoing abuses associated with IOC Member 
visits may have cost [Toronto] some $700,000 to $800,000.” 

Those were serious allegations, Mr. Chairman, made almost 10 years ago by a 
seemingly credible source. But as with other evidence, it appears that much of this 
information was either outright ignored, or management was incapable of using it 
to determine if key reforms were needed. 

Equally troubling, this attitude appears to have persisted even into this year. 
After this Subcommittee began to expose the questionable behavior by some IOC of- 
ficials connected with Atlanta’s bid to host the games, the IOC again became defen- 
sive. Rather than acknowledging some immediate responsibility for the problems 
that were increasingly becoming evident with Atlanta’s bid, an IOC spokesperson 
said the following: 

“Everything that we have read shows that Atlanta actually pushed those favors 
and gifts onto the IOC members under the pretext of friendship . . . The members 
weren’t used to this systematic approach to lobbying.” 

Incredibly, this statement was made even after the revelations of Salt Lake City 
suggested that such practices had been widespread for years. 

It is important to remind ourselves of this troubling fact-pattern, because if the 
IOC is serious about reform, it must move beyond a hear no evil see no evil, speak 
no evil style of governance. But so far, Mr. Chairman, I see no clear evidence that 
the IOC has implemented a system capable of doing this. 

To be fair, the IOC has created an ethics commission that is supposed to assume 
this role. But details remain vague on how this commission will function and what 
role it will play in preventing future corruption. At the very least, we should know 
the following: 

(1) What specific authorities will this commission have to investigate potential 
wrongdoing? Can it compel testimony from all IOC officials, for example? What 
happens if such parties refuse to testify, or they provide misleading or wrongful 
testimony? 

(2) What is the commission’s jurisdiction regarding activities connected with IOC 
business, and what is the time period during which this commission can inves- 
tigate potential wrongdoing? Press stories have suggested it can only investigate 
events occurring after January 1, 2000. Other reports say the commission can 
look at events before this date. Which is it? 

(3) How will allegations be reported to the commission for possible investigation? 
For example, will the commission be allowed to initiate investigations based on 
information reported in the press? Will the commission be allowed to initiate 
investigations from anonymous sources? Will it have a hotline? If so, who will 
staff it, and in what languages will it operate? 

(4) Will the ethics commission develop a compliance manual with unambiguous and 

detailed rules all IOC officials must follow? Will each IOC official receive train- 
ing on both the purpose and the definition of such rules? 

(5) Finally, what resources will the ethics commission have to carry out its man- 
date? Will it have large enough staff to do the daily work? So far, there are a 
number of prominent figures associated with the commission that meet from 
time to time — all very bright. But I don’t envision Senator Baker or Judge Keba 
Mbaye answering a hotline or personally conducting an inquiry. 

Mr. Chairman, it is critical to recognize that none of the reforms voted on last 
weekend were designed to detect and sanction the sorts of ethical lapses that have 
so undermined the credibility of the IOC. That effort remains the task of the ethics 
program. But because details have yet to be defined, this important reform remains 
incomplete. Simply put, as long as this commission remains a “work in progress,” 
the IOC should not be consider^ “reformed.” 

Mr. Chairman, an ugly storm has engulfed the IOC over the past year. Yet 
through the efforts of many, the IOC has made progress toward meaningful reform. 
Nevertheless, significant work remains. And while I want to acknowledge the efforts 
of the many who have contributed to this effort — in particular the efforts of three 
distinguished gentleman. Senator Mitchell, Senator Baker, and Dr. Kissinger — we 
should not let our guard down until this job is complete. As an old but useful saying 
goes, “You may trust in God, but always tie your camel.” 

I welcome the witnesses before us today and I greatly look forward to their testi- 
mony on the progress the IOC is making toward reform. But because there remains 
considerable work ahead, and because some of the most important reforms remain 
incomplete. I’ll continue to keep my camel tethered. 

With that, I 3deld back. 

Mr. Upton. I have a few housekeeping things that I need to do 
before we get started with testimony from Mr. Samaranch. 
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First of all, I need to ask unanimous consent that in the first 
round we will not have a 5-minute question period but 10. So is 
there any objection to a 10-minute question period? 

Hearing none, that will be the case. 

Second, Mr. Samaranch, you may be aware that this sub- 
committee is in fact an investigative subcommittee and, as such, 
we have always had the practice of taking testimony under oath. 
Do you have any objection to testifying under oath? 

Mr. Samaranch. No. 

Mr. Upton. Also, under the Rules of the House and the com- 
mittee, you are entitled to be advised by counsel. Do you desire to 
be advised by counsel during your testimony today? 

Mr. Samaranch. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Upton. If you and your counsel then would rise and raise 
your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. You are now under oath. We recognize 
you. 

I want to make sure that you are aware that your entire state- 
ment will be made part of the record, and we now would like to 
listen to your opening statement. You may begin. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF JUAN ANTONIO SAMARANCH, PRESIDENT, 

INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE, ACCOMPANIED BY 

FRANCOIS CARRARD, DIRECTOR GENERAL, INTERNATIONAL 

OLYMPIC COMMITTEE, COUNSEL TO MR. SAMARANCH 

Mr. Samaranch. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
thank you for giving the International Olympic Committee and its 
president an opportunity to address our crisis and our subsequent 
efforts. I would like to summarize what happened, what we did, 
where we are now, and, finally, where we intend to go. 

What happened? A little more than 1 year ago the International 
Olympic Committee had for the first time evidence of misconduct 
by some of its members. Yes, there had been many, many rumors. 
Yes, there were many allegations in the media. But every time we 
tried to get proof, nothing that could have initiated an inquiry was 
ever produced. 

The simple fact is that, as the financial stakes become higher 
and higher, leading the cities bidding to hold the games become 
more and more aggressive, and also some of our members — and I 
would like to say all volunteers and independent — ^become vulner- 
able and misbehaved. This happened and was revealed in the occa- 
sion of the bid of Salt Lake City. 

What did we do? We immediately ordered a full-scale investiga- 
tion run by an ad hoc commission chaired by our first vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Dick Pound, who is here with me. The ad hoc commission 
immediately set to work in full coordination with Salt Lake City. 

Also, all of the cities, bidding cities for many games, more than 
30, we asked them for a report. Within 3 months, regarding Salt 
Lake City, without any coercive authority, the ad hoc commission 
ended its work, which led to the departure of 10 IOC members — 
6 were expelled and 4 resigned, 1 had passed away — plus severe 
sanctions for other members. But we did not stop here, as we were 
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committed to turning this crisis, a very important crisis, into a 
positive side. 

Extraordinary session in March, 1999. This session was the first 
session of the International Olympic Committee after the crisis. 
And at the beginning of this very important session, because in the 
session they had to study the possibility to expel some members, 
I thought myself, as president of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, that I had a great responsibility. For this reason, at the 
very beginning of the session, I asked all the members for a vote 
of confidence. 

As you know, I was elected by the members of the International 
Olympic Committee in 1980 in Moscow. My first responsibility is 
to the IOC members. I left the hall, the meeting room. The vice 
president took the Chair. He organized a secret ballot regarding if 
the members held confidence in me or not. The result was stunning 
even for me: Eighty-six members voted in favor, with 2 against and 
1 abstaining. 

This vote — the result of this vote was really very important for 
me. Because I realized that the members of the International 
Olympic Committee were not only confirming me as president of 
the International Olympic Committee, they were telling me di- 
rectly, “You are the man to run this crisis. You have the experi- 
ence, you have our support, and you, with all the people that run 
with you, with the support of the IOC, the staff of the International 
Olympic Committee, we think you can solve this crisis before the 
end of this year.” 

But we did many other things in this session in March. We pub- 
lished publicly the accounts audited by Price Waterhouse Coopers, 
and today you can see this account in our website, the website of 
the International Olympic Committee. Because we thought that the 
main problem of the IOC regarding bidding cities was the visit of 
the members and we had an election for the Winter Games in 
2006, we canceled the visits. And the system, for me, worked very 
well. And in this session in March in Seoul, Torino, Italy, was 
elected as the city who will have the honor and also the responsi- 
bility to organize the games in 2006. 

And we established a new Ethics Commission consisting of a ma- 
jority of independent external personalities like Senator Baker, 
who is with us today. But we established also the IOC 2000 Reform 
Commission that was comprised by 50 percent of members outside 
the IOC and 50 percent of members of the International Olympic 
Committee. As you know, there were around 80 members. 

Among the members outside the IOC, there were many impor- 
tant personalities in the world like Dr. IGssinger, Mr. Ebersol, Mr. 
Boutros Boutros Ghali, Mr. Peter Ueberroth, Paul Allaire, Mr. 
Agnelli, Mr. Stoltenberg, a very important man, a former foreign 
minister of Norway. 

Also, we studied carefully the Mitchell report. And I flew to Lon- 
don, and I met with Senator Mitchell and also Mr. Duberstein. 
That meeting for us was very positive, very positive. And I would 
like to say also that the report of Senator Mitchell was a guide to 
us for the future reforms. I would like, before you, to thank Senator 
Mitchell and also Mr. Duberstein. 
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The second important step was done in Seoul, the second session 
of the IOC this year. A code of ethics was approved. And for the 
first time in the long history of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, we opened the session to the media through a television cir- 
cuit. And I think the media now they can follow all the details of 
our meetings. 

Also, during the summer, there were many meetings of the IOC 
2000 Commission’s Working Groups until late October, when this 
IOC 2000 Commission presented the 50 recommendations. During 
this time, also, I spoke with many members of the International 
Olympic Committee, because the most important of this stage was 
that many members had to give up many of their powers, many of 
the advantages they had as members of the International Olympic 
Committee. And I think during these meetings with the IOC mem- 
bers, we convinced them it was time for change. 

Finally, the third session of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee this year, normally we have only one, was last weekend, 11 
and 12 December, in Lausanne, where we have the headquarters 
of the International Olympic Committee. 

What we will do. We approved many things, and many of these 
things already are implemented. The new nomination of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, to be a member, will be totally dif- 
ferent. Sports organizations, like international federations. Na- 
tional Olympic Committees as well as athletes and other persons 
have the right to present candidates. New nominations will be 
screened by this screening committee composed of 3 members of 
the IOC, 4 members outside the IOC, and 1 athlete. 

In this first step of the nomination committee, the proposals will 
go to the executive board of the International Olympic Committee 
and finally to the session, where they will vote by a secret ballot 
the approval of the admission of new members. 

Also, the International Olympic Committee will include in phys- 
ical position 15 representatives from international federations, 15 
from national Olympic committees, and 15 athletes chosen by their 
peers, active athletes. These elections have been organized in At- 
lanta and also in Nagano. These elections have been organized 
with great success. In Atlanta, 53 percent of the members, of the 
athletes, they voted. That means around 7,000. And the participa- 
tion of the athletes in Nagano was really much more important, be- 
cause 60 percent voted. In Atlanta, they elected seven athletes rep- 
resenting the Summer Games, and in Nagano three athletes rep- 
resenting the Winter Games. 

Also, during this session in Lausanne last weekend, every mem- 
ber, new member or old member, must be reelected every 8 years. 
For the new members, we lower the age limit to 70 years. This 
limit vote will have in the future 15 members instead of 11, and 
they will reflect the whole membership of the session. That means 
that when we vote we must have representatives of international 
federations, of National Olympic Committees, from athletes, and 
also minimum, minimum, one woman. 

The term of president has been changed. To now, in 105 years 
of history, we have had only seven presidents of the International 
Olympic Committee. Our founder, Baron de Coubertin, served for 
29 years as president. Mr. Avery Brundage, from your country. 
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served 20 years, and now I am in my 19th year as president. Now, 
for the next president, will be a term of 8 years, plus 4 if he is re- 
elected. 

Also, something that was I was looking for a long, long time, we 
changed the system of election of host cities. There will not be more 
visits of International Olympic Committee members to the cities. I 
think, really, that is not necessary. But, also, there will not be vis- 
its from the bid cities to the IOC members. I think avoiding these 
visits also we avoid a real danger. 

There are other reforms, Mr. Chairman, but I wanted to empha- 
size the most important. I would like also to say that many of these 
changes are now, today, in the Olympic Charter — now, today, in 
the Olympic Charter. 

I am going to where we are now. In 1 year, I think we worked 
a lot. Normally, we have one session; we had three sessions. Nor- 
mally, we have four executive board meetings; we had eight, and 
many other meetings. I think we cleaned the house, and a funda- 
mental reform package has been adopted. 

Much more for me is much important, because I know you are 
very interested in the athletes, we have already incorporated, elect- 
ed, 10 active athletes as elected by their peers. Seven that were in 
Lausanne were introduced to the session. They sat among the 
members of the International Olympic Committee. In the last part 
of our session, they had the right to speak, they had the right to 
vote. That is the first time that active athletes have been members 
of the International Olympic Committee. One of these athletes is 
coming from the United States. 

But besides these active athletes, I would like to say that in the 
International Olympic Committee we have 29 members, 29 mem- 
bers, that took part in the Olympic Games. That means that we 
have today 39 members of the International Olympic Committee 
that took part in the Olympic Games, and 26 of these members 
gained a medal during the Olympic Games. That means, and some 
of you mentioned the aristocracy in the International Olympic 
Committee, today the aristocracy in the International Olympic 
Committee are the athletes. 

We also are very pleased that the International Olympic Com- 
mittee was touched, we suffered a lot, but the Olympic Games, they 
are not touched. The preparation of the Sydney games are going 
very well. 

Some of you mentioned the whole scandal with the tickets. I will 
say, on a positive side of the scandal, that that means that 1 year 
before the games the Australians are very much interested to buy 
tickets to attend this very important event at the Olympic Games. 
Salt Lake City also suffered from this crisis. 

Now we have a new president of the organizing committee, Mr. 
Romney, very good relations with International Olympic Com- 
mittee, and he is doing really, I would like to say, a wonderful job. 
It was not easy for him. But we can assure you that today the 
games in Salt Lake City, they are going the right way. 

What do we intend to do from now on? As I said before, most of 
the critical reforms are already implemented and written into our 
Olympic Charter. The inclusion of athletes is done. The ban on vis- 
its of the bidding cities also. The 8 years fixed term for members 
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and the lowering age limit, the limit term for the President’s man- 
date and the opening of the session to the media all have been 
done. 

For the other reforms of the — for example, the composition of the 
executive board, they met 1 day after the session, last Monday in 
Lausanne, the executive board, and we began to work. And we 
think that all of the other measures will be implemented before or 
during the games in Sidney next year in September. Our goal is 
to make sure that the world gets with the new millennium a totally 
renovated IOC, younger, modern, transparent, accountable, dy- 
namic, worthy of the fundamental values of Olympism. That is our 
goal. And my personal hope is to be able to deliver to my successor, 
in 2001, an International Olympic Committee with a fully restored 
prestige and credibility, not only for the best of the Olympic Move- 
ment, but also for the youth of the world. And for the athletes, we 
have the responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the commission, I can assure you 
that we will deliver what we promise. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Juan Antonio Samaranch follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Juan Antonio Samaranch, President, International 

Olympic Committee 

Mr. Chairman, on January 24, I promised the IOC would institute fundamental 
reforms. I can now say the IOC has kept its word. 

Once fully implemented, the reforms will result in a fundamentally renovated 
IOC — one that is more transparent, more accountable, and more responsive. It will 
be an institution adapted to contemporary society featuring a lower age limit, spe- 
cific terms of service, 15 active athletes elected by their peers as members, more 
sports leaders nominated by their national or international organizations, and new 
processes for electing IOC members and Olympic host cities. We have elected 10 ac- 
tive athletes to our membership and banned visits to bid cities. 

It is because these changes promise a better future for the Olympic Movement 
that I believe the crisis will go down in history as a positive force for the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee. 

THE international OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 

The IOC was established in Paris in 1894 to revive the spirit and competition of 
the Olympic Games of ancient Greece. Since then, the IOC has consistently coordi- 
nated and supervised the celebration of the modern Ol 3 unpic Games and the growth 
of the Olympic Movement. In the most simple terms, the Olympic Movement is 
made up of those people who agree to uphold the Olympic Charter. Although the 
Movement consists of many partners, most notably the Olympic athletes, the four 
leading constituencies of the Olympic Movement are the international sports federa- 
tions (IPs) that manage sport on a global level, the 200 national Olympic commit- 
tees (NOCs) that coordinate the Olympic Movement within their own countries, the 
IOC, and the athletes. 

The IOC is organized as an association having legal personality under Swiss law 
and is headquartered in Lausanne, Switzerland. It is privately funded and receives 
no public monies. Its activities and relationships are governed by the terms of the 
Olympic Charter, and it has a permanent staff of around 100. 

The IOC’s membership includes 113 members from more than 80 different coun- 
tries, with different backgrounds, cultures, races, and religions. Each member serves 
as a fully independent trustee of the Olympic Movement. This independence is a 
hallmark of the IOC and has allowed the Olympic Movement to survive political 
pressure inconsistent with the Olympic values. While all members are different, 
their common bond is their love of sport. One out of three is an Olympian, as are 
six of the eleven Executive Board members, with four of them being Olympic medal- 
ists. This love of sport drives them to work as unpaid volunteers for the develop- 
ment of sport around the world. 
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ROLE OF THE IOC PRESIDENT 

Presiding over an organization of 113 unpaid, independent volunteers, the IOC 
President serves principally as a coordinator and motivator for the growth of the 
Olympic Movement and the preservation of the Olympic Games. 

As President of the IOC, I too am an unpaid volunteer; however, because I work 
nearly full-time as IOC President, the lOC covers the cost of my expenses. I fre- 
quently travel to varying sports competitions and related events, administrative 
meetings, and to cities bidding for the Games. In many countries, because of the 
values the Olympic Games represent, the IOC is regarded as an important institu- 
tion, and thus, its president is greeted with treatment comparable to a senior gov- 
ernment official, and sometimes even a head of state. 

Questions have been raised in this Committee whether the IOC president is sub- 
ject to the Hodler guidelines and the IOC ethics codes. Every member is equal, how- 
ever, the IOC president represents and acts on behalf of the entire organization and 
thus receives gifts and hospitality on behalf of the organization. I give these gifts 
to the Museum or for display at IOC headquarters. Mainly for this reason, in all 
deliberations over the guidelines, the IOC president was never considered to be sub- 
ject to the limits the IOC set to check the behavior of bidding cities toward voting 
members. This is not specifically written, but it is the custom. As President, I have 
never participated in votes for the host city. Likewise, this is not written, but it is 
the practice. 

My wife sometimes accompanies me on my travels, and sometimes represents me. 
With regard to her trip to Atlanta, I had been to Atlanta on the occasion of the 
opening of the bid committee’s offices, as I happened to be traveling in the U.S. at 
that time. Officials of the Atlanta bid committee asked whether my wife would visit 
Atlanta, expressing to me that they wanted her to see their city first hand. Over 
the next several months, a number of bid committee members wrote to my wife, 
asking her to come. She accepted the invitation and went, as a representative of the 
IOC, as a courtesy. 

My wife accepted the invitation to Atlanta in the spirit in which it and so many 
others have been offered: friendship and hospitality. A stranger to Atlanta, she put 
herself at the bid team’s disposal, agreeing to participate in an itinerary planned 
and selected by those who knew the city best. She was honored by the enthusiasm 
generated by her visit, and left Atlanta with many friends. Even Vice President Dan 
Quayle wrote to her afterwards, expressing his appreciation for her visit. 

THE IOC’s CHOICE OF HOST CITIES 

The selection of the host cities for the Olympic Games and the Olympic Winter 
Games, which was the central issue in this crisis, is one of the most important roles 
and responsibilities of the IOC. The Games are, in some respects, the “engine” that 
drives the whole of the Olympic Movement and the IOC exercises great care in the 
selection of host cities. 

The selection process for host cities has evolved over the years, as we have tried 
both to be of assistance to candidate cities and, at the same time, to be more con- 
fident that we have reviewed all relevant aspects of the candidature files for pur- 
poses of making an informed choice from amongst the various candidates. 

For the Atlanta bid, on which this Committee is particularly focused, we had six 
candidates: Athens, Atlanta, Belgrade, Manchester, Melbourne and Toronto. 

The report of the IOC Evaluation Commission (which did not, at the time, give 
numerical rankings) nevertheless made it reasonably clear that Atlanta had the 
best overall ranking amongst the six candidates. This is not to suggest, however, 
that other cities would not have been capable of staging excellent Games as well, 
such as Toronto, which finished third, or Melbourne, which finished fourth. But it 
did indicate that Atlanta met all the criteria that the IOC considered important in 
a potential host city for the Games. 

The voting, on the occasion of our Session in Tokyo in 1990, indicated that the 
IOC members had quite differing views on the matter of where the Centennial 
Games should be celebrated. One group, which might be characterized as conserv- 
ative or traditional, felt very strongly that the Games should return to Athens, 
where they began in 1896. This group was convinced, despite the fact that Athens 
was probably not ready, at the time of the election, to host such an ambitious 
project, it would, because of the importance of the Olympic Games to Greece, make 
whatever efforts might be necessary to host successful Games. The other group, a 
significant majority of the members, was not so convinced. 

The early rounds of the voting were, therefore, essentially a process of choosing 
the candidate that would eventually go up against Athens in the final round of vot- 
ing. Our system is that an absolute majority is required for a decision and, where 
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no such absolute majority is obtained, the candidate with the lowest number of 
votes drops off and we proceed with the next round. Atlanta emerged from this proc- 
ess and, in the final round, won handily over Athens. The IOC was quite satisfied 
with the process and the eventual winner. Atlanta staged exceptional Games for the 
centenary of the modern Olympic Movement and the United States should be proud 
of that success. 

THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE IOC, ITS MEMBERS, THE USOC AND BIDDING CITIES 

The IOC operates, in a manner akin to governments, by “recognition” of inter- 
national sports federations (“IFs”) that govern particular sports and of national 
Olympic committees (“NOCs”) that agree to subscribe to and be bound by the provi- 
sions of the Olympic Charter. 

The responsibilities of NOCs are, inter alia, to promote the Olympic Movement 
within their respective territories and to select the athletes from those territories 
who will participate in the Olympic Games. 

In addition, NOCs are responsible for the selection of possible candidate cities 
from within their territories to bid to host the Ol3Tnpic Games. In most cir- 
cumstances, the NOC will work closely with its candidate city to provide advice and 
counsel at that stage of the process, since most candidate cities have no real knowl- 
edge of the Olympic Movement when they begin the quest. The NOCs are rep- 
resented on any Organizing Committee that is formed, should the candidate city 
from that country be successful in winning the right to host the Games. This is a 
requirement contained in the Olympic Charter, to ensure that the Organizing Com- 
mittees benefit from the knowledge of the sports authorities in their country. 

Thus, the USOC selected Atlanta from amongst several U.S. cities that wished 
to be candidates. Our rule is that only one city per country may be presented as 
a candidate to host any particular edition of the Games. 

The candidate cities, once they are officially selected by the NOC, embark on a 
process not unlike an election campaign. Each candidate city tries to convince as 
many IOC members (the voters) that it would be the best prospective host city for 
the Games. This involves many meetings over the course of the campaign, some of 
which are formal, when presentations are made on the occasion of Olympic gath- 
erings, and some of which are informal, whether in groups or one-on-one situations. 
Under the previous system, the candidate cities would try to convince IOC members 
to visit them in order to show them the highlights of the cities and the proposed 
locations of the many Olympic events. Those cities not as well known to inter- 
national audiences thought it was vital for the IOC members to make a physical 
visit, especially when other cities with established international reputations are in- 
volved. The Atlanta bid organizers felt this way because at the time, it was not so 
well known internationally. 

The visits of those IOC members who were willing to travel to bid cities were paid 
for by the bidding committees, as the IOC members are not paid to perform their 
duties. The IOC had become, over time, concerned that candidate cities not incur 
too much expense in their activities, since only one would win. It is important to 
the IOC that we have candidate cities for each Games in the future and we did not 
want the costs to be so high that cities would be inhibited from coming forward as 
candidates to host the Oljnnpic Games. 

We took many steps in this regard to reduce the costs incurred by candidate cities 
in that process, many of which were vehemently opposed by candidate cities them- 
selves. They considered that they should be free to promote themselves in any way 
they chose and that it was paternalistic of the lOC to restrict their activities. In 
that regard, many of the candidate cities considered that the process of obtaining 
the Olympic Games was similar to that of attracting industries or corporations to 
their cities, getting major projects to occur within their communities, or competing 
for franchises, conventions and other spectacles. They did not appreciate that nor- 
mal practices, whether of business or governments, used in such circumstances 
might not be in the best interests of the Olympic Movement on a long-term basis. 

But, it was nevertheless the desire of the lOC that expenditures we considered 
to be of no or marginal value in the bid process be restricted, in the best interests 
of the Olympic Movement and all candidate cities, present and future. For example, 
we restricted the holding of expensive receptions, the preparation of hugely expen- 
sive bid books, staging expensive displays around the world on the occasion of Ol3Tn- 
pic meetings and the number and duration of visits by IOC members. We also tried 
to make it clear that the IOC did not want candidate cities to spend money on ex- 
pensive gifts. The rules were not intended, beyond this overall objective of reducing 
the costs of Ol3Tnpic bids, to restrict the day-to-day activities of the candidate cities 
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per se in the promotion of their candidacies. I believe we were successful in reducing 
such costs by millions of dollars for each candidate city. 

THE GROWTH OF THE GAMES AND THE MOVEMENT 

Looking at the Olympic Games today, it is hard to imagine a time when they were 
unprofitable in a financial sense or even when the very future of the Olympic Move- 
ment was in question. But this was the case not even 20 years ago. The Olympic 
Movement and the world in which it lives have changed since the management of 
the Games became a profitable enterprise so coveted by so many cities. While not 
yet official, perhaps a dozen cities will vie for the honor of hosting the Games of 
the XXIX Olympiad in 2008. 

Much good has been accomplished since the financial success of the Olympic 
Games of Los Angeles. Our Olympic Solidarity program, helping turn the Games 
profit into benefits for the athletes, is stronger than ever. NOCs that before could 
have never dreamed of being able to afford to train their athletes along side com- 
petitors from wealthier nations now do. IFs now have extra funds to improve the 
administration of world sport. Advanced research into doping controls has been com- 
missioned. Educational, cultural, environmental, and women in sport programs have 
been and are being advanced throughout the Movement. 

The Olympic Games have grown into the most important sports event in the 
world. This growth and financial success, however, did not come without risks, nor 
did all of our practices keep up with the pace of change. 

The result of an old-style structure managing the details involved with the mod- 
ern Games, including the bid city visits, was not corruption, but a situation in which 
some of the less responsible members — a small minority — abused the system. 

We ran a system that relied heavily on the expectation that our members would 
act honorably and uphold their Ol 3 mipic Oath. Without the introduction of gains to 
be had, or members vulnerable to temptation, the system was sufficient. The far 
majority of our members conducted themselves in a proper manner in the past, and 
they still do today. As IOC President, I always have trusted the members elected 
by the Session. After all, before being elected to the IOC, many of them had been 
democratically elected to the heads of international and national sports organiza- 
tions or held other respected positions within their communities as either senior 
business executives or high-ranking government officials. 

As the temptations rose, our policing of the situations that placed people at risk 
should have increased. We can now see our practices were too weak to disallow 
those among us who could be tempted to accept — and unfortunately even demand — 
excesses. Yes there were rumors, but never proof; so with limited knowledge, we 
took limited action. As mentioned earlier, we attempted to place guidelines on what 
bid cities could do — initially to limit their expenditure, and later on, to limit the 
chances for impropriety. We tried to control the aggressive nature the bid process 
was assuming, but the Salt Lake City experience demonstrates our actions were in- 
sufficient. 

In ours, and for some other long-standing organizations, it took a crisis to come 
to the realization and build the political will to affect real change. In the face of 
this realization, I considered what would be the best for the organization — for me 
to resign, as some suggested, or to remain as president. My decision was to put this 
question to a vote of the Session. By secret ballot, the Session voted for me to stay 
in office by a vote of 86-2. I interpreted this vote to be a mandate to make the 
changes necessary to fix the problems. From the beginning, I thought good would 
come from these revelations. This nearly unanimous vote steeled my and the Execu- 
tive Board’s determination to find the positive outcome of the crisis. That positive 
outcome today is a renewed organization. 

REFORM 

Many of the problems that directly caused the crisis could have been taken care 
of by rooting out the wrongdoers, refining the procedure for electing Olympic host 
cities and by limiting the risk of vulnerable members to cross the line. In fact, one 
of the first steps the IOC Executive Board took in reaction to the crisis was to elimi- 
nate both visits and gifts for the bid for the Olympic Games in 2006. However, we 
realized that this was the moment to review and refresh our policies to bring them 
in line with the demands of contemporary society. 

Expulsions and Sanctions 

The revelations that came out of Salt Lake City demonstrated there were IOC 
members among those at fault in the wrongdoing. The IOC took responsibility for 
the behavior of those members and levied the harshest of sanctions on them. 
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On December 1, 1998, I sent a letter to SLOG asking for more information about 
the allegations that were being reported by the Salt Lake City media. On December 
11, 1998, the Executive Board created an ad hoc commission to investigate credible 
evidence of wrongdoing in relation with the bid. On January 29, 1999, I widened 
the investigation by sending letters of inquiry to all NOCs that had participated in 
bids going back to 1990. We incorporated these findings along with the findings of 
the SLOC investigative committee into our initial investigation. 

Immediately after it became clear there were improprieties involved with the se- 
lection of the host site for the 2002 Winter Olympic Games, the Executive Board 
and I took steps toward organizing an internal probe. The IOC was the first to act 
and the first to report. 

As a result of our investigation, by March 17 — less than three months after cred- 
ible evidence emerged — six members were expelled, four resigned under pressure, 
and one had passed away before the beginning of the investigation. Ten others were 
sanctioned with warnings of varying degree of severity. 

Expelling six members by a two-third majority vote of their peers and leading four 
others to resign was a most painful moment for the International Ol3Tnpic Com- 
mittee; yet these actions were resolutely endorsed by the membership. 

Transparency 

Once we dealt with these problems, we turned our attention to key policy and 
structural changes. One of the more immediate shifts of policy was the lOC’s strong- 
er embrace of transparency. 

The IOC had not grasped the desire of the public to know more about our internal 
workings. To the IOC, the Olympic Games were what mattered, and we make every 
effort to ensure everyone can participate in the experience, including enforcing a 
free-TV-only policy for broadcasting the Games. Now we understand the public 
wishes to know more about the process which bring them the Games. We have no 
problem with this, it just took time to realize the interest. 

We took several significant steps. Earlier this year, the IOC published and posted 
on the Internet its financial statements audited by PriceWaterhouseCoopers. Our 
communications department was reorganized to provide a wealth of information to 
the public, most of it available on our web site, www.olympic.org. We opened the 
IOC 2000 Commission plenary meetings and the IOC’s annual membership meeting, 
the IOC Session, to the media. And, of course, the media was able to follow the de- 
liberations over the reforms earlier this week as well. 

Our financial transparency will be enhanced by the publishing of additional finan- 
cial reports that clearly illustrate the flow of the sources and uses of IOC revenues. 
We will disclose the amounts of revenues redistributed to the numerous Olympic or- 
ganizations and require those organizations that receive IOC funding to publish 
similar reports on how they use those funds. The IOC has also recommended that 
all NOCs and IFs follow the same disclosure policy. 

Ethics Commission 

The first key change in terms of structural reform was the creation of the perma- 
nent and independent IOC Ethics Commission. The IOC membership voted to create 
the Ethics Commission at its 108th Session in Lausanne in March 1999 and charged 
it with ensuring the ethical standards for IOC members and staff are clear, applied, 
and enforced. 

The Commission is headed by Judge Keba Mbaye, former vice president of the 
International Court of Justice and an IOC member since 1973. He is joined on the 
Commission by five independent, international personalities: 

• Robert Badinter, Senator, former president of the French Constitutional Court 

and former French minister of justice; 

• Howard Baker, former Senate majority leader and White House chief of staff; 

• Charmaine Crooks, a five-time Olympian from Canada and an elected member to 

the IOC Athletes Commission. 

• Javier Perez de Cuellar, former United Nations secretary general; and 

• Kurt Furgler, former President of Switzerland. 

IOC members Kevan Gosper, Olympic silver medalist, former chairman and CEO 
of Shell Australia, and former Melbourne city executive, and Chiharu Igaya, silver 
medalist and board member of major corporations such as the American Home As- 
surance Company and American International Underwriters, also serve on the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission’s initial work resulted in the adoption of a code of ethics and 
changes to Rule 25 of the Olympic Charter “Standards and Sanctions” at the 109th 
Session in June 1999. The lOC Code of Ethics will govern the actions of IOC mem- 
bers and staff, the NOCs, the officials of candidate cities, and the organizing com- 
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mittees of the Games (OCOGs). Among other provisions, the new Code limits gifts 
to items of nominal value and hospitality to the prevailing customs in the host coun- 
try. The amendments to Rule 26 of the Charter enhanced and clarified the powers 
of the IOC Executive Board to sanction and suspend members for unethical behav- 
ior. 

After organizing itself and writing the Code, the Ethics Commission decided it 
will hire a Special Representative who will implement, monitor, and enforce the 
Code. This decision was taken following a presentation hy highly-respected experts 
in the field of implementing ethics programs in a multi-national context. It is a crit- 
ical area for the success of the Ethics Commission, and the details of this implemen- 
tation program are still being worked out. The Ethics Commission was advised by 
experts; in order to be most effective, these programs must be developed with delib- 
erate consideration. 

I want to thank Senator Baker for helping the Commission focus its efforts in this 
direction. His ideas will have a lasting, positive impact on the IOC. 

IOC 2000 

The results of this weekend’s Session provide further fundamental changes to the 
IOC’s structure. These come as a result of the hard work of the IOC 2000 Commis- 
sion. 

The IOC 2000, the IOC’s reform commission, was established by the will of the 
IOC Session in March 1999 and was given a broad mandate to review all facets of 
the organization, including its structures, rules, procedures, and host city selection 
process. 

IOC 2000’s general membership of 82 was led by a 26-member Executive Com- 
mittee, comprised equally of IOC members and external personalities. (Of the thir- 
teen external personalities on the Executive Committee, five were from the United 
States.) IOC 2000’s plenary commission included top leaders of international sports 
organizations, senior business executives, academics, sponsor and television broad- 
cast partner representatives, and other internationally known public figures. 

Among the members were: 

• the ten members of the IOC Athletes Commission, elected by their peers during 

the last Summer and Winter Olympic Games; 

• Paul Allaire, chairman. Xerox; 

• Giovanni Agnelli, the honorary chairman of Fiat; 

• Michel Barnier, European Commissioner; 

• Boutros Boutros-Ghali, former UN secretary general; 

• Dick Ebersol, chairman, NBC Sports; 

• Henry Kissinger, former U.S. secretary of state; and 

• Thomas Stoltenberg, former foreign minister of Norway. 

IOC 2000’s working groups met throughout the summer to develop the list of 50 
major recommendations, endorsed by the IOC 2000 plenary commission on October 
30, and adopted by the IOC membership on December 11 and 12, 1999. 

The 50 reforms adopted at the 110th Session last weekend mean fundamental 
change. 

New Composition 

The new IOC will have a new makeup of its membership that, when in place, will 
be more reflective of the sports world. 

The key to a good organization is having good individuals within it, so the IOC 
has made improvements as to how it will choose its new members. While some rec- 
ommended that national and international sports bodies elect representatives to sit 
on the IOC, we felt this system would add problems as it tried to solve others. The 
biggest problem with this suggestion is that the IOC would then be comprised of 
members wed to external interests rather than the interests of the Olympic Move- 
ment. Members would be subject to the very political and ideological pressures from 
which the Movement has tried to refrain. Under that type of system, I doubt, for 
example, that the Movement would have survived the tensions of the Cold War. 

The lOC has added totally new procedures to the election process. First, all Olym- 
pic organizations are entitled to nominate people for election to the IOC. Second, 
a nominations committee, consisting of three members elected by the IOC, three by 
the Ethics Commission, and one by the athletes commission, will screen the nomina- 
tions and present the qualified ones to the Executive Board. Third, the IOC Execu- 
tive Board is entrusted select candidates from this pool to present to the IOC mem- 
bership for a vote. 

Eventually, the membership will be set at a meiximum of 115 members. Fifteen 
will be active Olympic athletes elected at the Games by their peers; 15 will be cho- 
sen from among the NOC presidents; and, in similar fashion, 15 will be chosen from 
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among the Olympic IF presidents. The other 70 members will be elected as individ- 
uals. 

At the noth Session, we elected for the first time, 10 active athletes to the IOC. 
These athletes had previously been elected to the Athletes’ Commission by their 
peers in Atlanta and Nagano. 

The age limit for incoming members is now set at 70 years. The current members 
are not affected by this change, as it is proper to maintain their rights acquired 
upon their election. Grandfathering acquired rights is a time-honored tradition in 
the United States and is one we chose to uphold. 

All members, including current members, will serve for renewable terms of eight- 
years. Members will have to face the reelection process above to renew their terms. 
It is interesting to note that more than half of the IOC’s membership today has been 
in office eight years or less. 

The IOC’s leadership also will be different in the coming years. The term of office 
for the IOC President will be set at eight years with a possible four year second 
term. The Executive Board will be enlarged to 15 members to better reflect the new 
composition of the IOC membership. It is my hope and expectation that the IOC 
will always reserve a seat by practice for at least one active athlete. 

New Bid Procedure 

The IOC will now elect its host cities in a substantially different way. The Execu- 
tive Board has been given the new responsibilities and powers to better manage this 
process. A new bid acceptance procedure has been established that will review the 
organizational capacity of the interested cities in order to accept them as candidates. 
The obligations of the NOCs to oversee and counsel the bidding committees in their 
countries will be clearly laid out and reinforced. The IOC, the accepted candidate 
cities, and their NOCs will sign a contract outlining the obligations of each party, 
the applicable code of conduct, and the sanctions for breach of the terms. Member 
visits to candidate cities have been eliminated, as they were rendered unnecessary by 
the enhancement of the IOC Evaluation Commission. Of course, gifts have been lim- 
ited to nominal value by the Ethics Code. 

Other Reforms 

Along with changes to the IOC’s structure and the bid process, the Session adopt- 
ed further enhancements of many other IOC policies. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to request that the record be kept open to allow me to submit when completed the 
new Olympic charter that will incorporate the changes enacted last weekend. 

FUNDAMENTAL IOC PRINCIPLES 

All of these reforms will improve the IOC without destro 3 dng the special charac- 
teristics that have made the Olympic Movement a worldwide phenomenon. The 
structure and the fundamental principles upon which the IOC was founded have 
been essential elements in the success and growth of the Oljmipic Movement, which 
has been a force for social good and progress, the motivation of the youth of the 
world and the building of a better society through the combination of sport, edu- 
cation and culture. 

I want to stress the importance of the autonomy of the Olympic Movement, which 
I consider to be absolutely essential to its growth and existence. Matters relating 
to the governance of sport must be left in the hands of the sports authorities. Yet, 
the sports authorities welcome the involvement of the public authorities in the de- 
velopment of sport and welcome the opportunity to work in co-operation with them. 
The IOC always has encouraged this co-operation and has worked for many years 
to build up good working relationships with the public authorities throughout the 
world. 

The traditions and stages of development of sport in each country are necessarily 
different. As I understand the development of sport in the United States, the gov- 
ernment has always supported the Olympic Movement and has encouraged the ex- 
istence of a strong and independent USOC. This has been especially true in recent 
years, following the enactment of the Amateur Sports Act in 1978, when the USOC 
was given wide responsibilities and powers for the coordination and advancement 
of the Olympic Movement and amateur sport within the United States. The IOC 
also has supported the activities of the USOC, recognizing its special role in your 
country and the importance of the United States within the Olympic Movement. We 
have made special arrangements with the USOC to reflect our understanding of the 
special role that it plays and we have awarded the Olympic Games to the United 
States on more occasions than for any other country. Under my presidency alone 
the Olympic Games were celebrated twice in the United States. This is a very im- 
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portant relationship, and I hope that it can be encouraged by your government so 
that the United States can continue to play a major role in the Olympic Movement. 

IOC’s APPRECIATION 

Looking back at the reform process, the IOC owes a debt of gratitude to the mem- 
bers of IOC 2000 — especially the external members — who gave so much of their time 
to help develop the appropriate formula for IOC reform. 

The IOC always has valued the input of leading personalities who are not affili- 
ated with the Ol 3 Tnpic Movement, but never have we embraced the contributions 
of these external personalities to the extent we did during the reform process. This 
was a positive experience as these contributions were extremely valuable. 

I also want to recognize the contributions of this Committee and those of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. Our US members, Ms. DeFrantz and Mr. Easton, have 
met with you and your staff during your oversight review, and we have received 
beneficial input from those meetings. Thank you for receiving them. 

In addition to the views of the Congressional Committees, the IOC gave serious 
consideration of the recommendations of the United States Olympic Committee’s 
Special Bid Oversight Commission, known as the Mitchell Commission. 

I would like to thank the Mitchell Commission, especially Senator George Mitchell 
and Mr. Ken Duberstein who met with us and provided input on certain areas of 
IOC reform. In some cases, IOC 2000 may have recommended different solutions, 
but I believe the reforms achieve almost all the goals of the Mitchell Commission: 
terms of service and reelection; more transparency, financial disclosure, responsive- 
ness, and accountability; conflict of interest protection; changes to the bid procedure; 
and so on. 

An area still unresolved is the recommendation to apply to be covered under the 
statutes of the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. As an international organization, the 
IOC wrote to the Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
to determine how it could be governed by the Convention on Combating Bribery of 
Foreign Public Officials in International Business Transactions. The OECD recently 
replied that they would study how the IOC may be able to be covered under its con- 
ventions even though we are not an international governmental body. 

One area where the IOC has gone further that the Mitchell Commission rec- 
ommendations is in the area of visits. While the Mitchell Commission recommended 
restricting them, we simply eliminated them. 

Finally, I would like to thank the people without whom the reforms would have 
never happened: the members of the International Olympic Committee. Over the 
course of this year, the misdeeds of a few have colored the reputation of all. The 
good members of the IOC have suffered a steep personal toll. Despite this, they 
stayed focused on the necessary course of action and embraced change. 

CONCLUSION 

The work of this year was dedicated to regaining the trust of the people. Our com- 
prehensive reform effort has brought forth renewed structures and enhanced poli- 
cies, and we are working on their implementation. I realize it will take more than 
new policies and new structures to regain the trust of the people, so I will work dur- 
ing the remainder of my tenure to make sure the spirit of the reform effort becomes 
a living part of our culture. 

While the IOC has just completed a reform process that is unprecedented in both 
scope and pace for a 105-year-old, multicultural organization, the IOC leadership 
will continue to work toward regaining the public’s trust and ensuring the celebra- 
tion of human effort that is the Olympic Games flourishes well into the next 
Millenium. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement. I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. We want those words to ring 
true, that you will deliver what you promised. 

This little light now is for us, and I have set it at 10 minutes. 
I will go first. 

Mr. Samaranch, I am interested in learning how and why the 
culture of excessive gift giving, favors, perks to IOC members by 
bid cities became a normal practice within the bidding process. In 
the words of a very famous Senator, who happens to be sitting in 
the front row, I want to know what did you know and when did 
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you know it. When did you personally become aware that bid cities 
were giving excessive gifts and inducements to IOC members in 
violation of IOC rules? And in our last hearing we learned that 
during the 1986 competition between Barcelona and Paris, exces- 
sive lobbying and gift giving occurred. 

Were you aware that any excessive gifts were given to IOC mem- 
bers during that bidding cycle? 

Mr. Samaranch. May I answer? 

Mr. Upton. Yes. 

Mr. Samaranch. The culture of gift giving and also some border- 
line illicit initiatives on the part of members of the IOC date back 
to the Los Angeles games. The Los Angeles games were a tremen- 
dous success, not only from a sport standpoint, but also financially. 
And this was an achievement by the president of the organizing 
committees of the Los Angeles games, Mr. Peter Ueberroth. I be- 
lieve that the net benefit of the Los Angeles games were in excess 
of $200 million. 

That’s how we funded two foundations. One was established to 
assist Californian youth, gearing them toward sports activities; and 
the second through the United States Olympic Committee was de- 
signed to assist young athletes. After this economic success, the cit- 
ies that would bid for the upcoming games became far more aggres- 
sive. These cities began to invite members of IOC. 

We came to realize that this was risky and we passed a few 
rules. They were called the Hodler Rules. For instance, they in- 
cluded the provisions such as that a member of the IOC would not 
be allowed to stay in the same city for more than 3 days, that no 
presents with value in excess of $200 could be received by him. But 
the fact is that these regulations did not produce anything. I real- 
ize that we have made a mistake, but it was very difficult for us 
to persuade the members of the IOC that they could not take part 
in such visits. And now, perhaps thanks to this crisis, we have 
been able to persuade them. 

As I said in my statement, we heard a great deal of rumors and 
the media has also informed about abnormalities. But whenever we 
become cognizant of some concrete fact such as the Toronto report, 
we officially ask them to name names, members — names of mem- 
bers of the IOC who did not have the proper behavior. This is not 
only for Toronto, but also it applies to other bidding cities. We can 
only take action if we have concrete evidence. And the first time 
that we became cognizant of concrete evidence was when I received 
a series of documents, copies, from the Salt Lake City organizer; 
and in these copies there were many members of IOC who were in- 
volved. That’s when we set up the ad hoc commission presided over 
by Mr. Pound, the vice president. And I think he took expeditious 
and fair action, as I see it. In these instances we succeeded in gath- 
ering sufficient intelligence, and that enabled us to expel 6 mem- 
bers, and 4 additional members resigned. 

Concerning Barcelona and Paris, I would like to address that 
specifically, although I have already done so in my statement. I 
think we made a mistake in failing to take action against these vis- 
its by the IOC members. But we tried it several times, however, 
and we were unsuccessful. They would not be willing to relinquish 
that right, the members of the IOC. 
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Mr. Upton. Let me tell you something that concerns me. I would 
like to read parts of the Toronto report that I have highlighted. 
This, for those in the audience, dates back to the 9th of January, 
1991. On page 15, it says, “No single issue is so open to abuse as 
gifts and other material inducements to individual IOC members. 
Perhaps no single issue has the power to undermine the integrity 
of the IOC as this particular one.” 

On page 19, it goes on to say, “Other bid cities staged functions 
which clearly were outside the guidelines, yet no IOC member sug- 
gested to us that he thought that any bid city had been acting im- 
properly.” 

And in this report, it also talks about on page 8, “We would be 
pleased to answer any questions that you might have about them,” 
meaning this report. Some discussions that happened this week- 
end — at this point I will ask unanimous consent that a letter be in- 
serted into the record dated December 13, 1999. This is a letter 
from Bob Helmick, who writes — and I will just include parts of this 
in my statement. “I first received a copy of this report” — meaning 
the Toronto report — “on January 29, 1999, following a conversation 
with Chris Grosskurth of CBC News, Canada, in response to my 
comment that I heard that Paul Henderson with the Toronto com- 
mittee and others had met with certain executives of the IOC in 
which they claimed of the excessiveness of the bid process, certain 
inappropriate actions of the IOC members, and suggestions for the 
IOC to remedy the situation. I do not recall ever having seen the 
report. I am able to confirm that the report had never been fur- 
nished to me. I was a member of the executive committee of the 
IOC at this time and do recall that in an IOC executive committee 
meeting in 1991 a reference was made to this meeting.” 

But he concludes, “I am not aware of any further investigation 
into the allegations made in this report,” which was almost a dec- 
ade ago. My concern is that as you talked about Los Angeles and 
the beginning improprieties that were known, began to become 
known in the 1980’s and again in the early 1990’s, that when you 
say you want expeditious action and enforcement, that in fact this 
information has been on your doorstep for a long time, and until 
now nothing was done, which stretches our confidence in terms of 
what can be done with these reforms that were announced to be 
in place this weekend. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Dorsey & Whitney LLP 

December 13, 1999 

Committee on Commerce 

United States House of Representatives 

Attn: Jan Faiks, Counsel 

2125 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 

Re: Testimony regarding bidding process for Olympic Games 

You have requested a statement regarding my knowledge, if any, of the “Toronto 
Report,” namely the document entitled “Report to the International Olympic Com- 
mittee — 9, January, 1991 by the Toronto Ontario Oljunpic Council on the Can- 
didature of The City of Toronto to host the Games of XXVIth Olympiad.” 

I first received a copy of this Report on January 29, 1999, following a conversation 
with Chris Grosskurth of CBC News Canada in response to my comment that I 
heard that Paul Henderson, with the Toronto Committee and others, had met with 
certain executives of the IOC in which they complained of the excessiveness of the 
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bid process, certain inappropriate actions of IOC members, and suggestions for the 
IOC to remedy the situation. I did not recall ever having seen the Report. 

Upon receipt of the Report that day by fax, I am able to confirm that this Report 
had never previously been furnished to me. For purpose of identification, I have en- 
closed a copy of the Report I received from CBC News Canada. 

I was a member of the Executive Committee of the IOC at this time, and do recall 
that at an IOC Executive Committee meeting in 1991 a reference was made to this 
meeting. We were informed that some unsubstantiated claims were made, but noth- 
ing was produced that could form the basis of confirming the facts or forming the 
basis of an investigation. The details of this matter should be reflected in the IOC 
Executive Committee minutes and, more particularly, the verbatim transcript that 
was made of all Executive Committee meetings. 

I am not aware of any further investigation into the allegations made in the Re- 
port. 

If this does not fairly respond to your question, please do not hesitate to contact 


me. 

Very truly yours. 


Robert H. Helmick 


Enclosure 


Mr. Samaranch. I have explained this earlier on, but concerning 
Toronto, I would like to reiterate my answer. This report was the 
source of alarm to us. We called Mr. Henderson to come to Lau- 
sanne and he did so. He had an interview with Mr. Hodler, who 
was in charge of controlling and checking visits by IOC members, 
the bidding cities. And we requested from him names, facts. Never 
did he submit a single name. Had they given us a name, we would 
have been able to take action. 

Concerning, Mr. Chairman, the letter from Mr. Helmick, I think 
it is of dubious value. Mr. Helmick was a member of the IOC; in 
fact, a member of the executive board. He had problems in the 
United States. He had to resign from the presidency of the United 
States Olympic Committee, and also he resigned his membership 
in the International Olympic Committee. 

Mr. Upton. I know my time has expired. If I intend to keep this 
gavel, I will come back. At this point I recognize Ms. DeGette. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Samaranch, as 
you see, the red light goes on really fast in this committee. I would 
appreciate it — I have a series of questions to ask you. I would ap- 
preciate short answers, if possible. 

First of all, as you have heard from members of this panel, we 
are concerned how the IOC will ultimately police itself. We are glad 
the rules are on the books, but the policing will be the issue. Now, 
we understand that the IOC has formed an ethics commission 
which is really a compliance program, but over the weekend there 
was much confusion in the press by IOC members as to how this 
commission will function. So I would like to ask you some questions 
about the powers of the commission. 

First of all, Mr. Samaranch, will the commission be allowed to 
compel testimony from all IOC officials if it believes there is wrong- 
doing? 

Mr. Samaranch. The ethics commission is totally independent. I 
am sure Senator Baker would be in a position to provide 

Ms. DeGette. So you, as president of the IOC, do not now 
whether or not the commission will be allowed to compel testimony 
by subpoena or other means from IOC officials, yes or no? 

Mr. Samaranch. To give you a short answer, yes, ma’am. 

Ms. DeGette. You do know? 
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Mr. Samaranch. Yes. 

Ms. DeGette. And will they be allowed to compel testimony? 

Mr. Samaranch. They are fully independent, and they act as 
they find advisable. 

Ms. DeGette. So is that a yes, that they will be able to compel 
testimony, or an, I don’t know whether or not since they are inde- 
pendent? 

Mr. Samaranch. As I say again, the ethics commission is inde- 
pendent. 

Ms. DeGette. Mr. Samaranch, will the ethics commission be 
able to compel testimony or not? If you don’t know, I will ask some- 
one else. 

Mr. Samaranch. I do know, and the answer is yes. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you. Now, do you know how they will com- 
pel testimony from witnesses? Subpoena, other kinds of means? 

Mr. Samaranch. Generally, this consists of a letter summoning 
him before the ethics commission. 

Ms. DeGette. What if the witness does not want to comply with 
the request of the letter? What will happen? 

Mr. Samaranch. The ethics commission will then decide on some 
form of sanction for this member. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you. Will the ethics commission decide 
what that sanction will be if they don’t cooperate? 

Mr. Samaranch. They propose a sanction, and that proposal is 
then ratified by the executive board. 

Ms. DeGette. But the sanction to be proposed would be decided 
by the ethics panel. Correct? 

Mr. Samaranch. Precisely. 

Ms. DeGette. Mr. Samaranch, who exactly will be allowed to 
make an allegation to the ethics commission? 

Mr. Samaranch. Everyone. Sports organizations, athletes, and 
also private citizens. 

Ms. DeGette. How about the press? 

Mr. Samaranch. Also. 

Ms. DeGette. Mr. Samaranch, can the special representative or 
the ethics commission begin an inquiry based on an anonymous 
source? 

Mr. Samaranch. Yes. Yes, ma’am. This is part of our regulations, 
and the regulations have been passed. 

Ms. DeGette. Mr. Samaranch, will there be a detailed set of 
rules or an ethics manual developed so that IOC members will 
know precisely what the rules are that they are required to follow? 

Mr. Samaranch. This code will be put together as soon as pos- 
sible. I hope you realize, ma’am, that the ethics commission has 
been working now for the last 3 to 4 months only. 

Ms. DeGette. Yes, I do. Do they have a target date by which the 
code will be completed? 

Mr. Samaranch. Mind you, it is a totally independent 

Ms. DeGette. I understand that it is independent. Have the 
members told you some date by which they hope to complete the 
code 

Mr. Samaranch. But you will have an opportunity to ask Sen- 
ator Baker about it. 
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Ms. DeGette. When would you like to see it done, Mr. 
Samaranch, as president of the IOC? 

Mr. Samaranch. As soon as possible. 

Ms. DeGette. Do you know, Mr. Samaranch, whether there will 
he a certification process to ensure that all IOC members have 
been taught the rules and fully understand what they mean? 

Mr. Samaranch. As I pointed out, I believe so. But the ethics 
commission still has to complete the drafting of these regulations. 

Ms. DeGette. As soon as possible. Mr. Samaranch, I have re- 
viewed the IOC rules from over the years. And here is what I am 
concerned about, that we have a very strong certification require- 
ment. In 1987, the IOC gift rule said IOC members should be lim- 
ited to documentation relating to a city’s candidature, and sou- 
venirs, hence gifts, of value are not permitted. In 1988 the gift rule 
said that gifts of a value exceeding U.S. $200 are not permitted. 
In 1989, similar rules. And it goes on in 1990. The gift rules that 
were just promulgated last weekend said, “only gifts of nominal 
value in accordance with prevailing local customs may be given or 
accepted by the Olympic parties.” 

We know, based on our investigations, that the previous gift 
rules were flagrantly violated time and time again for at least the 
Atlanta and Salt Lake City Olympics. We are hearing more evi- 
dence of flagrant violation in other cases. I would like to know why 
you think the new gift rules just promulgated, which admittedly 
are quite vague, will be obeyed when the previous gift rules have 
never been obeyed. 

Mr. Samaranch. The rules you termed as vague, quite vague, I 
think it was one of the agreements in the ethics commission. But 
that problem is no longer with us. It has disappeared completely. 
No visits, no gifts. 

Ms. DeGette. Well, you see here is the problem, Mr. Samaranch. 
The visits, that’s a fairly clear rule. But the gifts, gifts were prohib- 
ited in the past. And yet we have ample evidence that they oc- 
curred both in Atlanta and Salt Lake City. The new gift rule says 
only gifts of nominal value in accordance with prevailing local cus- 
toms. What happens if someone says a gift of $500, $1,000 U.S. dol- 
lars is in accordance with U.S. customs? What is to prevent that 
under this new rule adopted by the IOC this weekend? 

Mr. Samaranch. I think gifts were closely connected to trips. The 
article that you referred to would no longer be valid today. I would 
ask — I will have them remove it. 

Ms. DeGette. You will have them remove the gift provision? 

Mr. Samaranch. So since there are no more visits, there will be 
no more danger of gifts. And we are actually willing to have the 
ethics commission rescind that article. 

Ms. DeGette. So what you are saying is you will have the ethics 
commission ban all gifts? 

Mr. Samaranch. As I was saying, there are no visits, no more 
visits, and no more dangers of gifts. 

Ms. DeGette. If there is no more dangers of gifts, why don’t you 
just ban them? 

Mr. Samaranch. Precisely. That’s what we are going to do. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Mr. Burr. 
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Mr. Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me start by com- 
mending Mr. Samaranch for his English, and I appreciate your 
opening statement in English. That was helpful for all of us. Let 
me stay on the subject of the reforms passed by the IOC and spe- 
cifically the ban on visits. The session passed the proposal to elimi- 
nate visits by IOC members by bidding candidate cities. But I am 
troubled by the wording in the second half of the rule change that 
states, and I quote, “It is also not considered necessary for rep- 
resentatives of candidate cities or third parties acting on their be- 
half to visit IOC members.” 

My question is what specifically does that language mean and is 
it legal, is it ethical, is it appropriate for bid cities to visit IOC 
members outside of that bid city’s location? 

Mr. Samaranch. During our last meeting in Lausanne, I think 
we did ban. The things we did ban were visits in both ways. IOC 
members no longer are allowed to visit the bidding cities, and orga- 
nizing committees’ representatives are not allowed to visit the na- 
tional Olympic Committee in their own country. Based on the 
Olympic Committee investigation procedures for the bidding cities, 
I think all the members will have enough information to ascertain 
whether that or which one is the best city to be visited. 

Mr. Burr. Have I by chance misrepresented what the rule of the 
reform says? I will read it again, “it is also not considered nec- 
essary for representatives of candidate cities or third parties acting 
on their behalf to visit IOC members.” 

I don’t read into that statement a ban. 

Mr. Samaranch. I think you are quite right. Perhaps we drafted 
it incorrectly. But the decision was to ban visits on both sides, both 
censuses. 

Mr. Burr. Let me move on to the substance of the ethics commis- 
sion, if I can, and ask you, Mr. Samaranch, did you select the mem- 
bers of the ethics committee? 

Mr. Samaranch. No, we did not, sir. We only had appointed or 
suggested three names that would represent the IOC at the ethics 
board. The other four independent members was thanks to some 
good offices given by Mr. Mbaye with important personalities. They 
are Mr. Badinter, former minister of justice of France and former 
president of the constitutional tribunal; Mr. Perez de Cuellar, 
former secretary general of the United Nations; Mr. Furgler, three 
times president of the Helvetic Confederation, Switzerland. And 
the fourth. Senator Baker. 

Mr. Burr. I think you saved the best for last in Senator Baker. 
I would agree with you that the credentials of these individuals are 
impeccable, but I will also point to the IOC rule as it related to the 
ethics commission. It states that the members of the ethics com- 
mission shall be designated by the president and subject to the ex- 
ecutive board ratification. 

Did you choose Mr. Mbaye, I believe I correctly pronounced his 
name, to chair the commission? 

Mr. Samaranch. I did not. It was the executive board of the IOC 
that selected him. 

Mr. Burr. Does Mr. Mbaye serve on the executive board? 

Mr. Samaranch. He is the member and also the vice president. 
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Mr. Burr. And the structure, the ethics commission will report 
any violation to, in fact, the executive board of which Mr. Mbaye 
is the vice president of the board? 

Mr. Samaranch. Yes, precisely. 

Mr. Burr. Should this committee or should the public be con- 
cerned whether the ethics process can work when the ethics com- 
mittee chairman is in fact the vice president of the board that 
would make a decision on the findings of the ethics committee? 

Mr. Samaranch. I think — I don’t think so, sir, because the sports 
world is quite familiar with Mr. Mbaye. He was the Justice in the 
Supreme Court of Senegal, his country, and also vice president of 
the International Court of Justice in the Hague. I think these cre- 
dentials are sufficient for us to place our trust in him. 

Mr. Burr. Will the ethics committee have the ability to — access 
the bid city and bid city officials for — to conduct their investiga- 
tions? 

Mr. Samaranch. The ethics board is empowered to take action 
and intervene in all matters that pertain to the IOC and other or- 
ganizations that are in contact with them. 

Ms. DeGette. Would you yield for one moment? I am listening 
to this line of questioning, and it seems that you have faith in the 
integrity of the ethics committee based on the individual who will 
be chairing it. And I am wondering what happens when he leaves? 
How can you be sure that someone who is also the vice president 
of the IOC can have that independence once the person you trust 
is gone? Again, this entire system seems to be based on personality, 
not structure. 

Mr. Samaranch. As soon as when he goes, we will have to select 
another to replace him. The graveyards are full of indispensable 
people. 

Mr. Burr. Mr. Samaranch, one of the reforms passed last week- 
end, in fact, lowered the age for an IOC — that an IOC member 
could serve until to 70 years old. The age limit used to be 72. In 
1995 the age limit was raised to 75. Then in 1997 it was raised to 
80 years old. When this rule change was made last weekend, it 
grandfathered every current IOC member under the age of 80 
years old. What is the real purpose of this 70 year old age and 
what is to assure this committee that next time when have you a 
vote the age won’t change? 

Mr. Samaranch. Well, I can’t give you assurances that rules will 
not be changed in the future, sir. People will come after me and 
these same individuals may be — will change the rules. I don’t think 
any organization in the world can have unchanging or permanent 
rules. Could I have the first part of your question, sir? 

Mr. Burr. The question dealt with how can we be assured that 
this age does not change? I used the reference of the original age 
of 72 years as the IOC membership began to age itself We saw a 
change from 72 to 75 to 80, and now we have grandfathered every 
current member. 

My last statement would be in line with the gentlelady, Ms. 
DeGette, and it is where I am headed on this. I think she summed 
it up very well. Mr. President, you said it very well that you can’t 
be assured that the next president and the next committee vote 
might not reverse all 50 or 51 changes or all changes that you 
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make. The problem that we have is a cultural change with the sys- 
tem. Cultural changes are not successfully accomplished without 
the assurances that in the future that that foundation that they 
are established on is solid, that it is not just because the political 
winds, the investigations by this committee, or the outrage of ath- 
letes around the world. 

I hope that the changes that were voted on last weekend will in 
fact receive the teeth that Senator Baker and his colleagues on the 
ethics commission will in fact have the tools to successfully com- 
plete their job and to bring the highest of integrity back to this 
International Olympic Committee. I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Mr. Waxman. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling on me. 

Mr. Samaranch, to be a member of the IOC and to be president 
of the IOC is a pretty powerful position. As you indicated, the deci- 
sions that are made involve very high financial stakes. When high 
financial stakes are on the table, I think we want to know that 
those people that are making those decisions are accountable, that 
they are not going to be abusing the power that they have, and 
they are not going to be caught in a conflict of interest. 

It is clear to me that the rules under which the IOC has been 
operating or the failure of rules under which they have been oper- 
ating indicates that you have a broken system and it needs to be 
repaired. You acknowledge that as well. It reminds me of our own 
campaign finance system in the United States, which I think is 
also broken and needs to be changed. We all have to be mindful 
of conflicts of interest and appearances of impropriety. 

Mr. Samaranch, I want to ask you today about two such conflicts 
of interest and appearances of impropriety. First, I understand that 
allegations have been raised about the manner in which NBC ob- 
tained the television rights for the next five Olympics. An allega- 
tion has been made that there is a conflict of interest because a 
senior NBC executive was also an IOC member. And moreover, I 
understand that the IOC accepted NBC’s bid without even solic- 
iting bids from the other American networks. 

And then the other allegation that I want to ask you about in- 
volves an Olympic museum in Switzerland. I understand that you 
have been very active in obtaining financial support for that mu- 
seum. I also understand that after winning the Olympic television 
contract, NBC made a million dollar donation to the museum. And 
I have to tell you that looks to me like a quid pro quo. But even 
more incredibly, a Japanese corporation gave $20 million to that 
museum at the same time that the IOC was considering whether 
to award the 1988 Olympics to Nagano, Japan. I would like you to 
respond to these allegations that have been made of possible impro- 
prieties, possible conflicts of interest. 

Mr. Samaranch. Let me try my hand at answering your ques- 
tions, sir. In the first place, let me say that we are very happy with 
the NBC contract. They have been with us for a long time now. 
They cover, in a very good manner, all of the games and as a mat- 
ter of fact, NBC has a representative at the IOC. He is from Israel. 
I can assure you, though, that this gentleman does not take part 
in any way on negotiations. 
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If you so desire, I would be more than happy to explain how the 
negotiations are conducted with television and media. 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Samaranch, the appearance is that when a 
highly lucrative television contract is let out to one network and 
the other networks don’t even get a chance to come in and present 
to you and your colleagues an opportunity to do as well, if not bet- 
ter, and then money is donated by the winner to a museum that 
you have been very involved in, doesn’t that appear to be a conflict 
of interest, an impropriety? 

Mr. Samaranch. With NBC, it was to expand the contract they 
already had with us. There were two very important points con- 
cerning television contracts. One, we want television in the open. 
In other words, no cable or pay-per-view; it would be broadcast. 

Mr. Waxman. But you didn’t have the bidding in the open; is 
that correct? It was a no-bid contract, nobody else got to compete? 

Mr. Samaranch. No. There was no such thing for the people 

Mr. Waxman. I’m sorry, there was 

Mr. Samaranch, [continuing] request for bids for the renewal. 
We felt that NBC is a company that deserves our confidence and 
had our confidence. 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Samaranch, excuse me. My time is limited, as 
you know. 

You may well be satisfied with NBC, but they got the contract 
without anybody else being able to compete. Then NBC gives a mil- 
lion dollars to a museum that you personally care a lot about. The 
other example that I gave you was Nagano wanted to get the selec- 
tion — they get the selection and they give $20 million to the mu- 
seum as well. That appears like a conflict. Certainly — did you re- 
quire of them that they make this contribution to the museum in 
order to get television rights or in order to be selected for a site 
of the Olympics? 

Mr. Samaranch. No, I didn’t demand anything from NBC. NBC, 
all it did was to persuade sponsoring agencies and companies to 
make a donation to our museum. The museum is not my personal 
initiative. It is the home of the world of sports. 

Mr. Waxman. Have you been asking and soliciting contributions 
to the museum for yourself? 

Mr. Samaranch. I do not 

Mr. Waxman. I could not hear 

Mr. Samaranch, [continuing] but many of the sponsoring compa- 
nies have decided to assist us in putting together this museum. 
This is no secret because at the very entrance of the museum there 
is a wall with the names of each of the donors inscribed in the 
bricks. 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Samaranch, you are giving us your expla- 
nations, but you still haven’t addressed the fact that it appears 
that there was a conflict of interest. You have the power and the 
IOC has the power to let out the contract for television coverage. 
You don’t ask for bids from anyone else and then a million dollars 
goes to this museum. And I don’t know what else might have gone 
to anyone else not disclosed. The same thing with Nagano. They 
get the selection, and they give their $20 million to this museum. 
If we are going to have a system that is going to meet people’s ex- 
pectations of confidence in the integrity of the International Olym- 
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pic Committee and its president, we have got to avoid appearances 
of improprieties. These are clearly appearances of improprieties 
whether you acknowledge that or not. And if you don’t, it makes 
me wonder whether you can see what many of us are concerned 
about when we hear about what happened in Salt Lake City and 
also from our last hearing that Atlanta was able to win its Olympic 
bid through the giving of gifts to the people who make the deci- 
sions. 

Mr. Samaranch. Mr. Congressman, this is my personal opinion. 
My concern — and I am concerned about anything that is done sub 
rosa, but contracts that are closed — are open and in the public’s 
view are not of concern to me because it is 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Samaranch, in that regard, are you willing to 
release records dealing with the awarding of the television contract 
and the museum’s finances? 

Mr. Samaranch. I will be more than happy to make available to 
you a full list of donors to the museum together with a copy of the 
contract signed by NBC and the IOC. 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Samaranch — excuse me, are you finished? 

Mr. Samaranch. For the last Olympic games in Nagano and Sid- 
ney, we have hired for the negotiations $3.5 billion. 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Samaranch, I don’t want to argue with you 
whether you have got your money’s worth. My question to you is 
whether we are going to get the records to know how that decision 
was made. 

My time is up, but we are going to have Bonnie Blair testify be- 
fore us later today. She didn’t win her gold medal because the 
Olympics were comfortable with her. She didn’t have to have the 
IOC approve her. She did it solely on the merits, and she competed 
against others who wanted that gold medal as well. But here the 
IOC gives a contract to one network and the others are not even 
allowed to compete. They weren’t even allowed to come in and 
make their case to the powers that be why they should have been 
given the contract and then let you see who was the real — who was 
the best bidder, not the only bidder who you thought was doing a 
good job and deserved your support. That to me is what a real com- 
petition is all about, and the Olympics should be about real com- 
petition. And the IOC ought to make their decisions based on com- 
petition, not something that appears to be a conflict of interest and 
impropriety, a sweetheart deal. 

My time is up. If the chairman would like to enable him to re- 
spond, if he wants to? 

Mr. Samaranch. With my permission, sir, may I add something? 
You have requested documents and if you ask me officially I will 
be glad to make them available to you. 

Mr. Waxman. I am so requesting, thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. President Samaranch, 
in your opening statement you say that you first became aware of 
some of these improprieties a year ago and you have begun to take 
actions to correct those improprieties. You also agreed to testify 
under oath, so you have sworn that everything that you have say 
is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I want to 
read to you a statement from a Sports Illustrated article, I think 
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in February 1999, to get your response to that in light of the fact 
that you just said you first became aware of some of these prob- 
lems a year ago. 

I quote: “protestations by top level IOC members Samaranch, 
Pound” — and Pound is an IOC member, I believe, from Canada 
who is a vice president — “and other members of the executive 
board that they have had no evidence of malfeasance before the 
stories begin coming out of Salt Lake City are nonsense. In 1986 
Wolf Lieberg, secretary general of the Swedish Olympic Committee, 
wrote Pound to complain that an IOC member had asked for sex 
from a woman member of the committee representing the city of 
Prolond in its bid for the 1992 winter games. Pound reportedly 
wrote back that while he was sympathetic, without a formal re- 
quest it is very difficult to do anything.” 

Were you aware of this letter that Mr. Lieberg sent to your com- 
mittee in 1986? 

Mr. Samaranch. As I said earlier, we can only take action at the 
IOC when we have concrete facts. I read the same thing from a 
Swedish publication. We asked them for names, and they did not 
come up with any. 

Mr. Barton. So the fact that the secretary general of the Swed- 
ish Olympic Committee sent your committee a formal letter, you 
didn’t consider that to be a formal request? 

Mr. Samaranch. The letter that I received contained no names. 

Mr. Barton. Did you make any attempt in your office to follow 
up on this letter? 

Mr. Samaranch. We are trying to find out who that member 
might be, but no success. 

Mr. Barton. I see. Let’s fast forward to 1991. I have here a pho- 
tocopy report to the International Olympic Committee by the To- 
ronto, Ontario, Olympic council on the candidature of the city of 
Toronto to host the games of the 26th Olympiad presented to the 
IOC, Lausanne, January 9, 1991. It is approximately 25 pages long. 

Have you ever seen or heard of the Toronto International Olym- 
pic report? This is in January 1991. 

Mr. Samaranch. At this point, I have no recollection of having 
seen it, but I am sure that I have seen it. And I am sure that in 
that report there are no names. 

Mr. Barton. Ah. So for your esteemed committee to take action, 
you demand the disclosure of names. Even if it is an official docu- 
ment of the Canadian committee, that is not sufficient? 

Mr. Samaranch. Before we can impose sanctions on anyone, we 
have to know who those sanctions are being imposed to. 

Mr. Barton. I am told that the Canadian Olympic committee or 
government, some body in Canada, kept the documents that went 
into filing this report for about 7 years before they were destroyed. 
Did you ask any of your cracker jack Olympic investigators to try 
to go to Canada to look at those source documents? 

Mr. Samaranch. I did not know that the Canadian government 
had that report. 

Mr. Barton. I am not swearing that it was the Canadian govern- 
ment, but some documents existed that were maintained in Canada 
by a former body, and the staff says it was the government. 
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Mr. Upton. If the gentleman would yield, am I right in your 
question to Mr. Samaranch that you asked Mr. Samaranch if he 
was there to receive the report from the Toronto committee? 

Is that correct? Was that your question? 

Mr. Barton. Excuse me, I was 

Mr. Upton. Was your question to Mr. Samaranch was whether 
Mr. Samaranch was present for the presentation of the report from 
the Toronto 

Mr. Barton. My question was whether he was aware that this 
report was turned in. The salutation says Your Excellency. I am 
told that Mr. Samaranch requires that he he addressed as Your Ex- 
cellency, so I assume that he was present, hut that could he a mis- 
take. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Samaranch, was your — you do not recall this 
meeting that may have occurred by the Toronto committee before 
a number of the members of the IOC? 

Mr. Samaranch. The meeting with Mr. Henderson from Toronto 
was held with the person who was in charge of talking to bidding 
cities. 

Mr. Upton. The reason I ask that is the information that we had 
that we have gotten from Mr. Henderson indicated that there were 
a number of members present including Mr. Samaranch and Mr. 
Pound, who I know is sitting behind you. 

Mr. Samaranch. I can’t deny that I attended that meeting. But 
again I reiterate that this report names no names and that is what 
really matters as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Barton. Reclaiming my time, that begs the question. We 
have several documents on the record that were sent officially to 
your organization while you were president and apparently your re- 
sponse is if they don’t name names, it doesn’t count. So I guess my 
next question is, the reason that you decided to investigate Salt 
Lake City and Atlanta is because somebody named names? 

Is that what differentiates your actions in the last year is be- 
cause some stalwart investigative reporter began to name names? 

Mr. Samaranch. Going back to Toronto, we requested them to 
supply us with names, and they did not do so. 

Mr. Barton. Those are open records kept by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and they remained open for at least 7 years. And I am 
told at the staff level no Olympic official has attempted to inves- 
tigate those records, so they may not still be in existence. They 
have been destroyed. But for 7 years they were available, and no 
one at your committee made an attempt to investigate. But I want 
to go on. I only have a limited amount of time. 

My next question is, of all these reforms that you have supported 
being implemented, I am told that none apply to you or the Office 
of the Presidency. Why is that? 

Mr. Samaranch. Because I don’t think this would be necessary. 

Mr. Barton. Oh. What if this subcommittee thought it might be 
necessary? Would you be willing to have them apply to the Office 
of the Presidency? 

Mr. Samaranch. I would be glad to listen and then we will re- 
view your proposal. 

Mr. Barton. I see. Well, I guess I need to send you a formal let- 
ter naming names, and I will send such a letter that I formally re- 
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quest the International Olympic Committee to apply the reforms 
that they are applying to the IOC members to the President, the 
Office of the President. Would that be explicit enough to have you 
consider it? 

Mr. Samaranch. Particularly if you make specific reference to 
the action or measures to be adopted regarding the President, we 
will be glad to review it. 

Mr. Barton. I appreciate that. Let me ask you about the suite 
of rooms at the Palace Hotel in Lausanne, Switzerland. Sports il- 
lustrated indicates that that costs the IOC half a million dollars a 
year and that it is for your exclusive use. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Samaranch. No, this is not true. 

Mr. Barton. Okay. What part of that statement is not true? 

Mr. Samaranch. The total you alluded to, the half a million dol- 
lars. I live in a hotel in the city of Lausanne. I have two rooms; 
one is my bedroom and the other is a small salon. It is not very 
large. 

That costs approximately $250 a day, and days in which I am out 
of town, like today, I pay $70 for them to keep the reservation, the 
room available to me. Let me assure you that that is far from being 
a luxurious suite. 

Mr. Barton. So when Sports Illustrated says, “demands a suite, 
not just a suite, but the Presidential Suite, the finest hotel room 
in the city, the IOC at a cost of some $500,000 a year rents a mas- 
sive suite that takes up half the top floor of the Palace Hotel to 
house Samaranch when he stays in Lausanne,” that is just an in- 
correct statement? Sports illustrated is wrong? 

Mr. Samaranch. No, it is not that it is wrong, sir; it is a lie. 

Mr. Barton. It is a lie. 

Mr. Samaranch. A lie. 

Mr. Barton. If it is a lie, are you willing today to state whatever 
the cost, you will pay it out of your own pocket and not charge the 
IOC? If it is only $250 a day and you only use it a few times a year 
and they can rent it out to other people, are you willing to take 
that upon yourself to pay that cost? 

Mr. Samaranch. I don’t think I have a reason to pay for that. 
I am the Chairman of the IOC. I have no payments made to me. 
They cover my expenses, the hotel in Lausanne, and also travel ex- 
penses when I had to come here to Washington and the same thing 
occurred. I never demand to have a very large suite. All I request 
usually is a bedroom and a room to receive people, such as the case 
of the hotel I am staying in here in Washington. That is all I re- 
quest. 

Mr. Barton. So if we formally request, and again be explicit that 
we name the hotel, you will provide the documentation or instruct 
the IOC accounting department to provide the documentation that 
the statement you just made is true, that it is only $250 a day and 
it is just two small rooms and all that? 

Mr. Samaranch. I don’t think it will be necessary to request 
that, because you can read it in The Los Angeles Times today. 

Mr. Barton. Well, we may want to request it. 

One final question, and then I yield back. Do you maintain per- 
sonal effects in these two small rooms in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
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in the Palace Hotel; your clothing and personal artifacts that are 
only yours, that stay there when you are not there? 

Mr. Samaranch. As I explained earlier, sir, when I am not in 
town, the IOC pays $70 a day 

Mr. Barton. That is not — my question is does he maintain his 
personal effects in the suite, even when he is not there? Some of 
his clothing, some of his hygienic supplies, photographs of his fam- 
ily, various gifts that have been given to him by well-wishers 
around the world? 

Mr. Samaranch. The answer is yes. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, sir. I yield back. 

Mr. Upton. The gentleman’s time has expired. The gentleman 
from Tennessee, Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. President, thank 
you for coming today to testify. I am going to try to move mine 
right along. I know we have an extremely distinguished panel 
which follows you. I think they can add an awful lot of information 
to where we are today. After sitting here and listening to the ques- 
tioning, I think you have been asked an awful lot already in terms 
of covering the territory that needs to be covered with you. I think 
we have done most of that, and I appreciate you being here today 
and being on the hot seat and taking some very difficult questions. 

I think you can tell from the tone and tenor of the questioning 
by this panel that we are indeed very concerned about what we 
have learned over the last several months in particular and the 
last years of some of the practices involving the IOC, and I can ap- 
preciate that you too are very concerned about those. 

I would, before I ask you just a couple of questions and yield 
back the balance of my time, I would like to reiterate what one of 
my predecessors in questioning has asked, and that is that you give 
extremely serious consideration to applying the ethical changes you 
are incorporating to your office. I don’t think there is any question 
that you know this and we all know this, that on these types of 
issues, that the leadership at the top must set the example, must 
lead by example. 

I think, again, you gather from the questions that have been 
asked, there are I think legitimate and serious concerns about 
some of the issues that have been involved that would be in the 
realm of ethical conduct. 

I might add to that, because you answered some of the questions, 
it is your view they were not conflicts, and I am not going to get 
into all the different questions again, but there is a very important 
element to this that it doesn’t have to actually be a conflict. Some- 
times it is the appearance of the conflict that causes a great deal 
of difficulty. So I caution you that you incorporate both of those, 
not only concern with regard to avoiding conflicts, but also that 
same concern for avoiding the appearance of a conflict. I know you 
feel that way. 

The two words that I have consistently heard in the hearings I 
have been in that involve the Olympics, are the spirit of the Olym- 
pics and how that spirit, everyone is concerned it not be tainted in 
any way; and that some feel that these allegations, and in fact they 
are beyond allegations, this misconduct, has tainted the Olympics. 
That is something we all want to avoid. 
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The second word that I hear an awful lot, and it gets to my ques- 
tion, is the word culture, that the culture of the Olympic Com- 
mittee has been a result or has been a cause of some of these prob- 
lems. The culture that has gone on for years, just the way that the 
Olympic Committee has done business, if you will. 

I can appreciate the establishment of this commission. You have 
had some outstanding people that have participated in that, and 
again we are going to hear from them later. But it is going to be 
important that we have confidence that we have now a good set of 
rules set up. It is going to be very important that we also have con- 
fidence in the second part of that, that several of us have made ref- 
erence to, that we make sure they are enforced properly. 

Do you feel that the expulsion of those 10 members, either by 
resignation or by expulsion, do you feel like you have eliminated 
that culture from the committee? 

Mr. Samaranch. I sincerely believe so, sir. We gathered evidence 
regarding these 10 members. Either they were expelled or they re- 
signed. Other members were also sanctioned, but in various de- 
grees. But I have full confidence in the current membership of the 
IOC. 

Mr. Bryant. In reading some of the articles that covered the 
meeting, I was able to discern some of the debate, and there was 
some opposition, relatively minor I think, but they were concerned. 
They raised as a defense this questioned their own personal ethics; 
they didn’t need somebody to watch over them. But I think you led 
the majority appropriately to the fact that there is evidence out 
there that people have violated the rules. 

Again, I want to commend you for overcoming that opposition. I 
think it is time that the people involved in the Olympic Committee 
rid themselves of that culture. Again, I think you have taken good 
steps in doing so. 

I want to move on and hear from the second panel, because again 
they are going to talk about how this whole set of changes will 
come into play. Hopefully it will result in restoring that spirit that 
we expect from the Olympics. 

But I wanted to conclude my questioning by asking you some- 
thing I made reference to in my opening statement, and after lis- 
tening to the rather lively examination of you, I simply want to re- 
iterate that I trust that the fact that we have been involved in this, 
a lot of the clamor for reform has come from the United States, and 
certainly this panel has been questioning you about those issues, 
I trust that this will in no way affect any future involvement of the 
United States in terms of being a site city. Do you sense that there 
might be, not necessarily from you, but from others on your com- 
mittee, there might be some — “retribution” is the wrong word, but 
some unanticipated or unhoped for results in terms of this coun- 
try’s hosting future Olympic Games? 

Mr. Samaranch. Mr. Bryant, I am sure this will not take place. 
Members and myself are of the opinion that your country, the 
United States, has a very, very important position among the fam- 
ily of nations, Olympic nations. This is the country in the world 
that has organized the highest number of Olympic Games. I myself 
had the privilege of presiding over four Summer Olympic Games, 
two of which were held in the United States. Aside from the Salt 
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Lake City 2002 Olympic Games, we know for a fact that many cit- 
ies in the United States are beginning to express interest in orga- 
nizing and hosting the 2012 Games. As you probably know, we can 
only accept one candidate. The process of selection is conducted by 
each country’s Olympic Committee, and I am sure that the bid that 
will come from the United States will be correct; they will stand 
identical chances of being selected, like all the others. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Waxman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bryant. I will be happy to yield to my colleague from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you very much. Mr. Samaranch, we have 
been hearing about all these problems because of Salt Lake City 
and Atlanta, and most of what we heard came not from an inves- 
tigation by the IOC, but by the press and city officials in these two 
American cities. 

Has the IOC confirmed that no serious wrongdoing or bid irreg- 
ularities similar to what happened in Salt Lake City and Atlanta 
occurred in Nagano, Athens, or Sidney? Are you convinced that the 
IOC’s house is totally clean when it came to those cities? 

Mr. Samaranch. Many of the national organizing committees are 
no longer in existence. When this crisis came upon us, we wrote 
letters or memos to all the national organizing committees that had 
bid for the Summer Games or Winter Games. We sent 30 letters. 
In some of these letters there is an indication that if anything ab- 
normal shows — and this letter was forwarded to the Ethics Board. 

Mr. Waxman. Your investigation involved letters, but isn’t it true 
that Nagano burned many if not all of its Olympic bid records? If 
the gentleman from Ohio would allow me 2 minutes, it is really his 
time now. 

Mr. Bryant. I would yield you whatever time the Chair 

Mr. Upton. He has no time left. 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Chairman, let me ask you then, particularly 
I am asking Mr. Oxley, I have to run to another hearing, and I 
wanted to ask questions, so I would do it within 2 minutes rather 
than miss the opportunity for a 5-minute round later. You waited 
very patiently for your time. I leave it to your discretion. 

Mr. Oxley. It is okay. I will be glad to yield. I need to be recog- 
nized first, and I will yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Upton. I accept the unanimous consent agreement that Mr. 
Waxman have 2 minutes. 

Mr. Waxman. I thank my colleagues. Unfortunately, I have to go 
to another hearing, so I will not be able to be here for all the testi- 
mony. But what I wanted to ask about, Mr. Samaranch, is it seems 
like the only investigation the IOC did of other cities in the past 
was sent letters; and, as I understand it, when it came to Nagano, 
I have heard that they burned many if not all of their Olympic bid 
records. Is that an accurate statement? 

Mr. Samaranch. I learned the same thing as you have. 

Mr. Waxman. What does that mean to you? Why do you think 
they would do that? What are we supposed to make of the fact that 
a city would burn its Olympic bid records? Is it to keep it from you, 
to keep it from the press, from the world? 
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Mr. Samaranch. I don’t know. I think you should direct that 
question to Nagano. 

Mr. Waxman. The reason I am asking you is that the IOC 
doesn’t appear to have done much of an investigation about any of 
the potential abuses by other cities except to send some letters ask- 
ing them whether they knew of some abuses, and accepted pretty 
much what they had to say. It seems to me that the IOC, if you 
really cared to know whether abuses took place in the past, would 
have demanded records and called the people from Nagano on the 
carpet to find out why they destroyed their records. 

We in the United States have had Salt Lake City and Atlanta 
held up to real scrutiny because we care about this issue. But it 
looks like we care about it, I am not sure the IOC cares about it. 

Mr. Samaranch. I respect your point, sir. We did what we had 
to do. We sent those memos to all the national organizing commit- 
tees and also the United States Olympic Committee, and all these 
letters were also forwarded to the Ethics Commission. 

Mr. Waxman. Would the Ethics Commission be permitted to re- 
open these issues from these previous cities’ bids to know whether 
there were improprieties? 

Mr. Samaranch. Whenever new facts arise that will warrant 
opening up an investigation, the Ethics Board will do so. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and particularly Mr. 
Oxley for giving me this opportunity to jump in on these questions. 
But it appears that I have heard it said over and over again, when 
facts come up, when we are presented with names, then we will do 
something about it. That kind of attitude doesn’t give me con- 
fidence that the IOC really wants to know what abuses have taken 
place and that they are going to aggressively encourage their Eth- 
ics Committee to go out and investigate these matters and to take 
actions against those that have acted improperly. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we will continue our investigation in 
this committee and continue our oversight on this whole question 
of whether these reforms are real or not. 

Thank you very much. I yield back the balance of whatever time 
I might have had. 

Mr. Upton. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio has been very patient. We welcome the 
Chairman of the Finance and Hazardous Materials Subcommittee, 
Mr. Oxley, to join us today. You are recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Oxley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to partici- 
pate in this important hearing. As the Chair knows, I, along with 
Chairman Bliley, cosponsored legislation dealing with antibribery 
as it related to the OECD Convention and bringing the United 
States into conformity with the OECD Convention. 

Mr. Samaranch, there have been reports in the press about the 
IOC petitioning to be subject to the OECD Convention on combat- 
ting bribery of foreign public officials as one way to address some 
of the IOC’s recent problems. However, my understanding is that 
only governments can join the Convention, and since the IOC is not 
a government, it could not join. I understand that this was con- 
firmed for you recently in a letter sent by the OECD. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote from the letter. This a letter 
from Donald J. Johnston from the OECD to Mr. Carrard, who is 
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with us today, the IOC Director General. In part it states the IOC 
does not correspond to the definition of a public international orga- 
nization in the meaning of Article I, paragraph 4 of the Conven- 
tion, and that as a result its members could not be regarded as for- 
eign public officials in the meaning of the Convention. 

He goes on to say, I have asked the Secretariat in the context 
of this work, to put to the working group the idea of the Conven- 
tion possibly covering the officials of nongovernmental inter- 
national organizations such as the IOC. 

Mr. Chairman, this was translated from French. I want you to 
know I did not do this personally, that is the translation. But I 
would like to make it part of the record and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be made part of the record at this point. 

I thank the Chair. 
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oiggrniation in the meaning of aztidc 1, paragraph 4 of the Ccsovesdcm, and that as a rouh its 
raeosbera oou^ sot be regarded ns fordga pgbhc officials mfoernesnhifl offoe Convantioc. 

The Wodnng Grot^ on Bribay, wlddi is reviewing the Conventaon on an ongoing basis, will he 
kito the scope of a^^dacssfos <s£ the Ccovecxion, and is penifiihir at tha dsfostloQ of the 
‘*bBXis^aries’* of bribes. I have asked the secretariat, is the concaact of tMs work; to ^ to foe 
wcrthig g[Oup foe ktes of tbe Coaventian* s posibly cov ering the ofiScgaifa of nos-govennssatii 
tmenaatifmal orpmiZBSooa 8uch as the IOC. 


Mr. Oxley. Furthermore, as the letter indicates — I am sorry, the 
letter does not indicate, but it is my understanding the Convention 
only deals with those who pay bribes, not with those who receive 
them. In the case of the IOC, the allegations dealt with bribes re- 
ceived, not bribes paid, and there is obviously a big distinction 
there. 

Mr. Samaranch, I would like to ask you, would you agree that 
OECD member governments such as the United States and others 
should make the IOC subject to their own anti-bribery laws, laws 
which needed to be adopted in accordance with the Convention? 

Mr. Samaranch. The issue of OECD came up during our negotia- 
tions or our contacts with Mr. Mitchell in London. They told me 
that the International Red Cross was a member of that organiza- 
tion and I told them that the IOC would have no problems in ap- 
plying for membership at the OECD. They did so, as you so aptly 
pointed out, and their response which came to us about 5 days ago 
was that we were not eligible because we were not a governmental 
organization. 

We will be very happy if the U.S. Government would lend its 
good offices to have us become members of the OECD. We would 
be very happy. 

Mr. Oxley. It is my understanding that the information regard- 
ing the Red Cross was in error, that in fact it is quite clear that 
NGO’s, nongovernmental organizations such as the International 
Olympic Committee or indeed the Red Cross cannot become mem- 
bers of the OECD Convention. 

Is that statement correct? 

Mr. Samaranch. What I can tell you, sir, is that at that point 
the IRC was told that they — I was told that the IRC was a mem- 
ber. That is why we came up with the application. But if there is 
any other organization that is very much the same as OECD, we 
will be more than glad to consider the possibility of applying for 
membership. 
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Mr. Oxley. I would appreciate that. Again, it appears to this 
member that we will need to take some leadership working with 
you to make certain that the member countries of the IOC make 
application to follow the OECD Convention, and we want to work 
with you toward that end. 

Mr. Samaranch. Please bear in mind the fact that we have 200 
countries in our membership. 

Mr. Oxley. I understand that. There may be some members, 
member countries, that are not — I am sure there are a number of 
them that are not signatories to the OECD Convention, and that 
is precisely why it is important that we work with those countries 
to make certain that they adopt not just for the IOC, by the way, 
but in general to expand the Anti-bribery Convention at the OECD. 
I think they did yeoman’s work, and the IOC is an important part 
of that, but only a part of joining that Convention. 

Mr. Samaranch. I can say that we fully accept your proposal, sir. 

Mr. Oxley. Let me turn to a question regarding the television 
contract, if I may. Mr. Samaranch, did you even know about the 
NBC donation before the contract dealing with Salt Lake City and 
Sidney was signed? 

Mr. Samaranch. No, I did not. 

Mr. Oxley. Isn’t it a fact that you were surprised when that an- 
nouncement took place at the ceremony celebrating the contract? 

Mr. Samaranch. It did not come as a total surprise to us because 
we had already received donations from sponsors, many of them 
from the United States. 

Mr. Oxley. But the specific gift to the museum from NBC net- 
work, that was a surprise? 

Mr. Samaranch. It did not surprise. 

Mr. Oxley. It did not surprise. And how many sponsoring com- 
panies are on the wall there at the museum? 

Mr. Samaranch. We have received about $80 million in dona- 
tions, about 60 or 65 companies, but not only businesses, but also 
States and governments, the organizing committees, for instance, of 
the Games. In other words, all the names are there for the public 
to see. And we are very thankful for these donors, because thanks 
to them, we have been able to build this museum which is a source 
of great pride to us. 

Mr. Oxley. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Oxley. I know that a couple of mem- 
bers have a couple more questions, so we are going to move this 
to a 5-minute round, and then I think we will be done with the 
first panel, and we will start with the second panel immediately 
following. 

Mr. Samaranch, we appreciate your testimony and willingness to 
come today. I guess if I had a bottom line, I want to be perfectly 
clear that we want the Olympics and the Olympic movement to be 
clean as a whistle, and that means that the referees have to be 
able to blow the whistle and have to be able to throw a flag when 
there is a penalty, as we would see on a football field. We want no 
loopholes, none. 

I want to go back to a question that I think Mr. Burr asked. I 
want to clarify your answer with regard to the visits to cities. 
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The way that a number of us read the documentation, you indi- 
cated that though IOC members will no longer be able to visit the 
cities, it is not necessary, and those were the words used, it is not 
necessary for the cities to visit the IOC members. I want to come 
back to you and to all of us up here, I think, the language “not nec- 
essary” means that it in fact is still permissible. 

With your statement, does that mean you are going to amend 
what we had read before and in fact will block visits by cities to 
visit IOC members in their respective countries? Do we expect to 
see that clarification come about? 

Mr. Samaranch. Let me address the two questions, if I may. I 
fully concur with you, we need a referee, and that referee is the 
Ethics Commission. 

I would like to once again reiterate that the visits by organizing 
committees to members of IOC are banned. My Director General 
points out that perhaps you would have with you a draft of the rec- 
ommendation, but the decision was to ban visits in either sense. 

Mr. Upton. On both sides. 

Mr. Samaranch. And this is absolutely firm. 

Mr. Upton. Good. My last question before I move down the 
panel, I have a whole series of statements that were in the press, 
reports dating back to 1986 with the Los Angeles Times, the Wash- 
ington Post, the New York Times, really spanning about 15 years, 
talking about abuse with the IOC members with regard to gifts, 
trips, and I suppose you could say cash as well, bribery. It is men- 
tioned a number of times. 

I want to make certain that this new Ethics Committee that is 
being established in fact will have the authority when they see, if 
they see press accounts like these in the future, that they will have 
the independence and authority to investigate fully these reports 
and that those investigations in fact will be made public once they 
are complete. 

Mr. Samaranch. As I said before, the Ethics Commission has full 
powers and full independence. In fact, even their budget will be 
separated. And, as such, they are empowered to conduct all kinds 
of investigations. 

Mr. Upton. So that in fact if these appear again in major news- 
papers across the world, they will have the authority to pursue it? 

Mr. Samaranch. Fully. 

Mr. Upton. Terrific. I yield to the gentlelady from Colorado. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you, Mr. Samaranch. I noted with interest 
Mr. Bryant’s question and your response regarding whether the 
United States will be punished in some way for pushing for these 
reforms. I would like to ask the question in a slightly different way. 

I look in the second row and I see the athletes who are here with 
us today. The American athletes who are not here and were not in 
the Olympics because of any kind of special bribery or special fa- 
vors or anything, but simply because of their athletic committee — 
I would like to ask you directly in the spirit of the Olympics, do 
you believe the United States athletes will suffer in any way be- 
cause of the United States’ efforts to aggressively push these re- 
forms? 
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Mr. Samaranch. I don’t think so. Sports in the United States is 
an area that has the highest respect. The U.S. is a very important 
member in the Olympic movement and that is why I am here. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you. 

Mr. Samaranch. And I am more than certain that the U.S. team 
will get tremendous results in Sidney and they will be treated with 
the same fair play that we devote to other countries, or all other 
countries. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you very much. Another question: What do 
you think the United States’ role should be in monitoring the 
progress of implementation of these reforms? 

Mr. Samaranch. It is actually up to you, madam, because we 
have two members from the United States in the IOC, Anita 
DeFrantz and Mr. Jim Easton. We will be more than happy to re- 
port regularly to you, if you so desire, through these two members 
who sit at the IOC. 

Ms. DeGette. I think we would like to hear regular reports, 
probably on a quarterly basis, and in particular the thing we will 
be interested in knowing, as soon as possible, is the progress of the 
Ethics Committee in promulgating its regulations. 

Mr. Samaranch. You will receive that if you so desire. Mr. 
Chairman, if I might, I would like to correct one thing. I said that 
there were two IOC members from the United States. As of last 
Sunday, we have three; the third one being Mr. Ctvrlik, Gold Med- 
alist in the Olympic Games, and we take great pride in having him 
with us. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you very much for clarifying. Senator 
Mitchell and Mr. Duberstein conducted a very thorough review of 
the Salt Lake City bid, and because of that review, we were able 
to make very specific recommendations to our own National Olym- 
pic Committee, the USOC. Have the other former bid countries 
conducted similar reviews to see if they have got problems and to 
see if they can improve the function? 

Mr. Samaranch. My Director General points out that there was 
an inquiry in Berlin. 

Ms. DeGette. And do you think it would be worthwhile for the 
other countries to conduct such an audit to see how their experi- 
ence can lend to the promulgation of the regulations? 

Mr. Samaranch. I have always been in favor of whenever you 
can make things clear, you should do so. 

Ms. DeGette. So to be clear, your answer would be yes? 

Mr. Samaranch. Yes. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you. 

Mr. Samaranch. There is also another inquiry in Sidney, I have 
just been advised. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I think that it is crit- 
ical to recognize that none of the reforms that were voted on last 
weekend were actually designed to detect and sanction the sorts of 
ethical lapses have undermined the credibility of the IOC. That ef- 
fort is going to remain the task of the ethics program. But since 
the details have not yet been defined, the important reform is in- 
complete. 

I guess I would say, simply put, as long as this Commission re- 
mains a work in progress, the IOC cannot be considered reformed. 
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Mr. Chairman, an ugly storm has engulfed the IOC over the past 
year, but I do believe — and I want to join you in thanking Mr. 
Samaranch for coming — the IOC has made progress toward sub- 
stantial reform but significant work remains. As an old but useful 
saying goes, you may trust in God, but always tie your camel. 

I welcome the witnesses before us today, and I look forward to 
hearing the rest of the testimony. The thing I look forward to see- 
ing most of all is the regulations that are promulgated by the Eth- 
ics Committee, and until I see that, I guess what I would have to 
say is I am going to have to keep my camel tethered. 

Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Samaranch. Thank you very much for your kind words, and 
I can assure you that many of the decisions we have made late last 
week are already part of the Olympic charter. As to the others, 
with regard to the others, we will have them clearly decided and 
included by the time that we hold the preparatory meetings in Sid- 
ney next year, in 2000. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Burr. 

Mr. Burr. Mr. Samaranch, you said that the United States plays 
an important role in the Olympic movement. Let me ask you if you 
think that Congress has a role in this process? 

Mr. Samaranch. Given the tremendous importance of sports in 
any society, agencies of that society should also take an interest in 
sports, and in this case the International Olympic Committee, and 
we can only thank you for that. 

Mr. Burr. I thank you for your willingness to testify in front of 
us. 

Let me ask you, have you accomplished all the changes you per- 
sonally feel need to be made? 

Mr. Samaranch. I believe so. I believe we have already adopted 
the most important changes, and in all candor I might say that we 
might not have succeeded in including these changes unless we had 
had this crisis. 

Mr. Burr. Let me ask the same question a different way: If 
changes did not require a vote of the IOC membership, are there 
any additional reforms that you personally would have liked to 
have adopted? 

Mr. Samaranch. I think we are speaking frankly. I believe that 
we should, for instance, have the bidding and the selection of host 
cities to be made by the executive board, not by the plenary. But 
I think this would be the job of the next President. 

Mr. Burr. Let me again take this opportunity to thank you for 
your willingness to be here, for your openness with this committee. 
I thank the Chairman and yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Burr. Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first round of my questions we established, according to the an- 
swers that President Samaranch gave, that the reforms that are 
being implemented for the IOC members, committeemen, do not 
apply to him, because in his own words they are not necessary that 
they apply to him. We established that they haven’t investigated 
past reports of improprieties in the site selection process because 
no names were provided by those reports that were given to the 
IOC Committee and that as President, he apparently made no at- 
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tempt to try to document any of those prior charges. We estab- 
lished that the Sports Illustrated report that a half-a-million-dol- 
lar-a-year hotel suite is kept for his personal use in Lausanne, 
Switzerland on the top of the Palace hotel, is a lie, in his own 
words, because the dollar amount reported in the Sports Illustrated 
report is incorrect. 

I am not going to go over any of that in this round. I am going 
to concentrate on a trip that his wife and a friend of his wife took 
to the Atlanta area in the spring of 1990. 

My first question to President Samaranch: Is he aware that his 
wife did in fact travel to Atlanta at the expense of the Atlanta host 
city organization in the spring of 1990? 

Mr. Samaranch. This took place many years ago, but I expected 
something like that to arise, so I would like to give you a brief run- 
down of events. 

Mr. Barton. My first question is simply is he aware that his 
wife did visit the Atlanta area? 

Mr. Samaranch. Not only did I know it, but I also advised her 
to go. 

Mr. Barton. I would be happy to let him elaborate on that visit 
before I ask some more questions. 

Mr. Samaranch. In 1989 I went to Atlanta to attend the opening 
ceremony of the organizing committee, the officers of this orga- 
nizing committee presided over, with Mr. Billy Payne. We were 
good friends and we had worked together well. At that point I was 
alone, and they regretted the fact that my wife had not been able 
to come to Atlanta with me. 

They insisted on inviting her and they did so, and I felt that she 
should accept the invitation and visit Atlanta. 

My wife was already advanced in years and she cannot travel on 
her own. I am not going to tell you how old she is because she 
might be angry at me. 

Mr. Barton. I respect that. 

Mr. Samaranch. But she attended the invitation, she was very 
well treated. I wouldn’t call it an official visit, but it was a visit 
by the wife of the IOC’s President. 

With your permission, I have in hand a letter that is very signifi- 
cant. I will ask that it be read. 

The Vice President, Washington, April 6, 1999, addressed Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Samaranch, International Olympic Committee, Cha- 
teau de Vidy, 1007 Lausanne, Switzerland: Dear Mrs. Samaranch, 
it was a pleasure to meet with you in Atlanta. I hope you were able 
to sample the warm hospitality for which the American South is fa- 
mous and that you enjoyed your stay there. Should the city of At- 
lanta receive the honor of hosting the 1996 Games, I know its peo- 
ple and all Americans would ensure that these games are among 
the best ever. Best wishes as you plan this tremendous event. Sin- 
cerely. Signature, Dan Quayle. 

Mr. Barton. I will stipulate that Dan Quayle was Vice President 
of the United States at the time that letter was written, if the 
president will allow me to add that to the document. 

Mr. Samaranch. Yes. 

Mr. Barton. Can I ask a question now that I have heard his re- 
sponse? 
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Mr. Upton. Yes. 

Mr. Barton. What formal purpose, if any, was served for the 
good of the Olympic movement hy having the Atlanta organization 
spend at least $13,000 to host your wife on her visit to Atlanta, 
Charleston, and I believe Orlando on that trip? 

Mr. Samaranch. Perhaps this is part of what the letter says, 
which is the American — the South is famous for its hospitality. 

Mr. Barton. I will agree with that. I am from Texas. I under- 
stand we are famous for our hospitality. But my question is 

Mr. Samaranch. She was invited and they felt they should de- 
fray the costs. But I don’t think this point is really that important. 

Mr. Barton. It is not important that your lovely wife, who I am 
sure is a lovely lady — and I don’t mean that sarcastically — she has 
no formal vote in the proceeding; we have documents that show she 
was not interested in even looking at any of the venues, she just 
wanted to go to artsy-craftsy places and participate in high society. 
So I think it is well and good if she wants to visit the South and 
have that hospitality, but I don’t think the Olympic movement and 
the host cities bidding to host Olympics should have to pay her ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Samaranch. You are probably right, sir. This is a problem 
of the organizing committee. This was an invitation based on 
friendship. 

Mr. Barton. I understand. 

Mr. Samaranch. And this is all I can advance. 

Mr. Barton. My final question, and I want to read one state- 
ment from the Sports Illustrated article and see if this too is a lie. 
This again is from the February article of Sports Illustrated, and 
I quote: It says, “Before Samaranch took over the presidency in 
1980, IOC representatives had to pay their own way to cities bid- 
ding for the games. Within a year, they were getting not one but 
two first class tickets from prospective cities, plus all expenses. In 
1983 spending money of $100 a day was added to the package re- 
quired of bid cities.” 

Is that a true statement? 

Mr. Samaranch. I think your question has to do with what mem- 
bers of the IOC received 

Mr. Barton. No. According to Sports Illustrated, before Mr. 
Samaranch became President in 1980, IOC representatives had to 
pay their own way to cities bidding for the games. Within a year 
after he became President, members of IOC representatives were 
required to give two first class tickets, and by 1983, $100 a day for 
expenses. That would appear to me that President Samaranch sug- 
gested to the IOC membership board or at least acquiesced when 
this change was made. So that bid cities had to pay these expenses 
before 1980, before he became the President, IOC representatives 
had to pay their own way. So that is my question. Is this one of 
the reforms he instigated when he became President in 1980? 

Mr. Samaranch. I don’t think there were visits scheduled before 
1980, none. So perhaps there is some degree of confusion. 

Mr. Barton. So this is something if we again send a specific let- 
ter asking specific questions, he can check his files and see what 
caused this particular change in policy to be made? 
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Mr. Samaranch. With your permission, I would like to give you 
my version. No visits were organized prior to 1980 to the bidding 
cities. IOC members were expected, and did pay for their own ex- 
penses when they attended meetings. I thought this was unfair. 
During the first IOC session that I presided over in 1981, we 
adopted the decision to pay members of the IOC all expenses, 
transportation, hotel, for all members. But alone, not with second 
or a companion. 

Mr. Barton. Who paid that? The IOC was going to pay it or you 
were going to require the host city to pay it? 

Mr. Samaranch. No, I am talking about the sessions of the IOC. 
They were paid by the IOC. But, Mr. Congressman, if you are real- 
ly interested, we will be more than glad to respond to a request in 
writing from you. 

Mr. Barton. I understand. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Samaranch, we appreciate very much your willingness to 
come here today, and in particular we thank the interpreters, who 
we expect gave us the right answers back and forth. But we also 
want to thank Mr. Carrard, who spent a number of trips, a number 
of many hours, communicating with members of the committee and 
keeping us posted on the developments. We appreciated his open- 
ness and his willingness in every which way. 

Mr. Samaranch, we thank you for your testimony. As I indicated 
in my opening statement, we expect to continue oversight to make 
sure that this new Ethics Commission does have the teeth so it can 
look into possible abuses. We want the Olympic rings to be free 
from tarnish and we know and hope that you are on our side as 
well. You are now, as we might say, formally excused. We appre- 
ciate veiy much the time you spent with us today. 

At this point we will have the second panel, which includes Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, Senator Howard Baker, and because of flight 
troubles, for the time being we also now have Mr. Ken Duberstein, 
who is the vice chair with Mr. Mitchell, chair, in compiling the 
Mitchell-Duberstein report. 

If folks that are visiting the committee would take their seats so 
we can continue, we have a number of pressing commitments yet 
today. We appreciate the willingness of the panel and, obviously, 
the ability of Mr. Duberstein to step in the big shoes of Mr. Mitch- 
ell again. For purposes of introduction, we will yield to Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to introduce one of our very distinguished witness 
and home State friend from Tennessee, former Senator Howard 
Baker, Jr. I can take about 3 hours and adequately introduce him, 
but given the nature of the time we have here, I am going to give 
just a short, very, very abbreviated introduction of our Senator 
Baker. 

After serving in the U.S. Senate from 1967 until 1985 and as 
President Reagan’s Chief of Staff from February, 1987, until July 
1988, Howard Baker has returned to private life and the practice 
of law. 

Following undergraduate studies at the University of the South 
and Tulane University, Senator Baker received his law degree from 
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the University of Tennessee. He served 3 years in the United 
States Navy during World War II. 

Senator Baker first won national recognition in 1973 as the Vice 
Chairman of the Senate Watergate Committee. He was the keynote 
speaker at the Republican National Convention in 1976 and was a 
candidate for the Republican Presidential nomination in 1980. He 
concluded his Senate career by serving two terms as minority lead- 
er and two terms as majority leader. 

Senator Baker has received many awards, including the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom, our Nation’s highest civilian award, and 
the Jefferson Award for the greatest public service performed by an 
elected or appointed official. 

Senator Baker is currently an original member of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee Ethics Commission, which was estab- 
lished this past March to strengthen the IOC’s ethical guidelines 
and provide a clear standard of conduct for all members of the 
Olympic family. 

I welcome you. Senator Baker, my friend from Huntsville, Ten- 
nessee, and look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Leader, welcome back to the better side of the 
capitol, and we will begin with you. 

As for all three, your testimony will be made, in its entirety, as 
part of the record. We would like to limit your remarks to 5 min- 
utes. I know Dr. Kissinger needs to catch a train back by 1:30. And 
I do have to swear you in. 

As you know, we have a long-standing practice in this committee 
of swearing in our witnesses. Do any of you have objection to that? 
Do any of you need counsel, as provided in the committee rules? 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Upton. You are now under oath. 

Mr. Leader, we will begin with you. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, may I assert the privilege of going 
first for the purpose of saying that while I served in the other body 
I was aware of this body. It was brought to my attention forcefully 
from time to time. 

I also would point out that both my father and mother served in 
this branch of the Congress. So I am a third-going congressional 
brat. 

My thanks to my friend Ed Bryant for the generosity of his intro- 
duction. You covered everything I can think of, except that my 
grandmother was sheriff of Roane County, Tennessee, just for the 
record. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here to 
speak on the creation and implementation of an ethics code and an 
Ethics Commission for the IOC. As you say, while I can submit the 
statement, which I do herewith for inclusion in the record, I will 
abbreviate it and cover the principal points that I think are rel- 
evant to your inquiry. 

First of all, it is a pleasure to serve on this commission. It is a 
distinguished commission made up of former United Nations Sec- 
retary General Javier Perez de Cuellar of Peru; the former presi- 
dent of Switzerland; the former president of the French Constitu- 
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tion Court, Robert Badinter of France; and five-time Olympian 
Charmaine Crooks of Canada. The three current IOC members ap- 
pointed to the commission are Judge Keba Mbaye of Senegal, who 
is chairman and former vice president of the Court of Justice; 
Kevan Gosper of Australia, who is an IOC vice president and 
former chairman and chief executive officer of Shell Australia; and 
also an Olympic silver medalist, Chiharu Igaya of Japan. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was asked to accept this position, frankly, 
it came as a surprise, and I inquired why I might be asked to do 
this job. It was pointed out that I had had experience as an attor- 
ney in constructing an ethics code, more than one ethics code, for 
major U.S. and international corporations. So I went into this job 
hoping that I could bring, and I believe I have had an opportunity 
to bring, some insight into how others construct Olympic codes, 
how they are put in place, how they are made useful, how the pro- 
visions of the code are enforced, and how you go about determining 
that violations of the code have occurred. 

And also, Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the most important 
part of any ethics undertaking is to make sure that the member- 
ship involved, in this case country committees seeking the presence 
of the Olympics and those involved in the Olympic movement, fully 
understand that the leadership of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee is committed to these statements of ethical conduct. And for 
that purpose, the Ethics Commission has adopted a code, has 
adopted bylaws, and has made it clear that the education of the 
membership of the IOC is one of the essential and first elements 
of a successful program. 

We are in the process now, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, of choosing a “special representative.” Special rep- 
resentative is the word chosen by the commission. My own descrip- 
tion of that person is an ethics officer in the context of an American 
corporation or an American enterprise who would choose someone 
to implement that code, to administer its provisions and to ascer- 
tain that action must be taken or should be taken by the body 
itself 

The Ethics Commission of the IOC is roughly comparable in U.S. 
corporate terms to perhaps a committee of the board of directors, 
an audit committee perhaps, who has the stated responsibility to 
see that the code is fully complied with and to investigate allega- 
tions and charges that violations have occurred, and also to see 
that there is an appropriate education of those who will be affected 
by and involved with the ethics program. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I feel optimistic 
about the progress we have made so far. There have been lively, 
sometimes enthusiastic debates within the commission on the 
terms of the code itself and on the terms of the bylaws. The com- 
mission charged Kevan Gosper and I with writing those bylaws, 
and we believe that we have successfully provided for the imple- 
mentation and the general principles established in the code itself. 
But, as I said earlier, we are now involved in the business of choos- 
ing an administrative officer, an ethics officer, if you please, des- 
ignated here as a special representative. 

Now, in deference to my friends on the committee, I am going to 
abbreviate the rest of these remarks and make three points. 
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The first is, Secretary Kissinger has made a major contribution 
to setting the stage for a new era in ethical conduct for the IOC. 
Senator Mitchell — my friend Senator Mitchell and my friend Ken 
Duberstein have taken the next step and made a major contribu- 
tion to the furtherance of that purpose. It is my hope that the Eth- 
ics Commission now can complete the structural arrangements that 
will provide the oversight, the investigatory authority and the edu- 
cation necessary to have a successful ethics program for the IOC. 

The three points I would make, Mr. Chairman, are these: 

First, the IOC is worth saving. It is a great institution with a 
great history. It has most recently been involved in conduct that 
has brought criticism and difficulty for the organization itself, but 
it is worth saving. It is a great institution and has a great future. 

The second point I would make is, I believe by and large the 
members of the Olympic Committee, the Executive Committee, and 
all those I have been associated with are men and women of good- 
will, and they are willing to accept a code or standards of conduct 
that will rectify the apparent difficulties of the past. 

I have already covered the third point, that the essence of any 
ethical program is education, to make sure that those who are in- 
volved and may be impacted by this code understand that manage- 
ment, so-called, at the very highest level, is committed to the en- 
forcement of these provisions. And in my view that means not only 
investigating charges that may be brought by people in writing or 
otherwise about the conduct of particular people or groups or coun- 
tries but rather to make sure that there is a positive requirement 
that those involved have a responsibility to report violations as 
they occur. Because it is virtually impossible for an ethics officer, 
and certainly for an Ethics Commission, to ascertain every misfea- 
sance, every violation of this code that is likely to occur. 

And there will be violations. We do not live in a perfect world. 
And the best we can do is to set up a mechanism that can sense 
out and understand the charges as they are made and find evi- 
dence of misconduct and bring it to the attention of the commission 
itself to make a judgment. 

Now, the commission itself, under this setup, does not impose 
sanctions. Rather, it makes recommendations to the Executive 
Committee. And I think that is appropriate. Once again, the par- 
allelism between an audit committee and a national board or a 
U.S. board of directors is not inappropriate. Because in that case, 
while the audit committee might have the responsibility and often 
does have the responsibility for administering the code and super- 
vising its application, it is the board itself and the management of 
the company that finally must determine what to do about it. 

So here the sequence of events is that the ethics officer, in this 
case designated as a special representative, will seek out evidence 
of misconduct, will respond to charges of misconduct, and will 
make recommendation to the Ethics Commission. The Ethics Com- 
mission will then inquire into those matters and will decide wheth- 
er or not to make a recommendation to the Executive Committee 
on what should be done. That is the chain of events. 

It is not dissimilar to those that have been adopted by major 
international corporations. I think it is appropriate to the IOC 
model. I think there is a high likelihood that it can work. I think 
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the atmosphere is appropriate to the circumstance. And I believe 
that we have a good opportunity to see that the blemishes against 
the reputation of the IOC will be erased and that the future will 
be improved. 

And I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Howard H. Baker follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr. 

Chairman Upton, Ranking Member Klink, and Members of the Subcommittee, I 
thank you for inviting me to discuss my views on International Olympic Committee 
reform and the role of its Ethics Commission. 

The IOC Ethics Commission was established this past March to strengthen the 
IOC’s ethical guidelines and provide a clear standard of conduct for all members of 
the Olympic Family, as well as ensuring that these guidelines are reflected in the 
policies and practices of the IOC, the National Olympic Committees and organiza- 
tions associated with efforts to host the Olympic Games. The Commission takes re- 
sponsibility for considering and acting upon all ethical matters affecting the Olym- 
pic Movement. 

I'Was invited to join former United Nations Secretary General Xavier Perez de 
Cuellar of Peru; former Swiss President Kurt Furgler of Switzerland; former Presi- 
dent of the French Constitution Court Robert Badinter of France; and five-time 
Olympian Charmaine Crooks of Canada, in serving as outside members of the Com- 
mission. Three current IOC members were also appointed to the Commission: Judge 
Keba Mbaye of Senegal, Chairman of the Commission and former Vice President of 
the International Court of Justice; R. Kevan Gosper of Australia, IOC Vice Presi- 
dent and Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of Shell Australia; and Olympic sil- 
ver medalist Chiharu Igaya of Japan. 

When I was invited to join this group, I assumed that it was based on my prior 
experience in constructing and applying ethics codes in the U.S. corporate context 
and I believe that the work product that I have advocated for the Commission is 
generally in keeping with the philosophy of recognized codes of ethics in this coun- 
try and elsewhere. 

In May, the Ethics Commission adopted Code of Ethics that sets forth the basic 
ethical guidelines to be followed by the entire Olympic Family, including IOC mem- 
bers and those representing cities bidding to host the Olympic Games. By adopting 
the Code during its June session in Seoul, the full IOC made a firm commitment 
to its letter and spirit. 

I am pleased that in addition to the Statutes and Rules of Procedure, the Ethics 
Commission adopted my recommendation that we create a specific set of guidelines 
to govern the implementation, monitoring and enforcement of the Code. The Com- 
mission asked that I work with a fellow Commission member (Kevan Gosper of Aus- 
tralia) to develop bylaws to the Code that would accomplish this purpose. We felt 
that the IOC should establish a permanent ethics office that would be responsible 
for the day-to-day management of a comprehensive ethics program modeled after 
some of the more successful corporate programs, but tailored to fit the unique needs 
of the IOC. 

As a result of that effort, bylaws to the Code were adopted by the Ethics Commis- 
sion this past Friday which I believe materially assist in its definition and enforce- 
ment. The Commission voted to appoint a Special Representative who will be given 
the resources necessary to develop and manage a comprehensive Ethics Program for 
the IOC. This will facilitate the full implementation of the Code of Ethics, as well 
as the monitoring of its application and the enforcement thereof. As I previously 
urged, the Special Representative will consider other ethics programs successfully 
established by corporations and organizations from around the world and the Com- 
mission has authorized the Special Representative to engage private experts to as- 
sist in this effort. 

I expect the Commission to immediately begin the process of selecting a qualified 
candidate for this most important position and I look forward to being an active par- 
ticipant in this process. 

In terms of the overall management of the Ethics Program, the Special Represent- 
ative and requisite staff will be charged to educate all Olympic Parties about their 
obligations under the letter and spirit of the Code of Ethics; serve as a permanent 
resource in connection with the application of the Code; monitor such application; 
investigate alleged breaches of conduct; regularly report to the Commission on the 
results of any investigation; and make ongoing suggestions about how the Ethics 
Program can be improved. 
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The Special Representative will report to, and consult with, the Ethics Commis- 
sion on a regular basis, particularly during the first year, when the Ethics Program 
is in its developmental stages. This reporting is in additional to the Special Rep- 
resentative’s regular monthly reporting equirements. 

In general, the Special Representative works at the direction of the Ethics Com- 
mission, pursuant to its objectives and priorities, and in a manner consistent with 
the Ethics Commission’s Rules and Procedures. In this context, the Ethics Commis- 
sion will ensure that the Special Representative has sufficient autonomy, consistent 
with best business and governmental practice. 

I am satisfied that this action by the Ethics Commission is a major step toward 
the development of a credible, comprehensive and effective system for promoting 
positive ethics and addressing breaches of the Code where they occur. 

To encourage the Special Representative to move as quickly as possible in devel- 
oping the Ethics Program, I am encouraging the Commission to specifically require 
the Special Representative to accomplish the following objectives during the first 
year of his or her tenure: 

• The development of an organizational chart for the IOC Ethics Program that will 

clarify its size and scope, as well as fully describe its functionality; 

• The creation of an IOC Ethics Program Handbook that clearly and comprehen- 

sively sets forth the standards of conduct that all Olympic Parties will be ex- 
pected to uphold. This Handbook will consolidate and clarify all relevant rules 
and guidelines from the Olympic Charter, as amended, the Code of Ethics and 
attendant Rules and Statutes, and the pertinent new reforms adopted this past 
weekend; 

• The crafting of recommendations to the Ethics Commission suggesting ways to 

more fully develop the applicable procedures for the Ethics Commission and the 
Ethics Program to ensure fairness and efficiency in the investigation and proc- 
essing of breach of conduct allegations. These recommendations will reflect care- 
ful consideration of the kinds of cases that have previously been considered by 
the IOC and the Ethics Commission and those that are reasonably foreseeable; 
and 

• Establishing a comprehensive education and training program for the Ethics Pro- 

gram that will ensure that all Oljmipic Parties are made fully aware of the 
goals, standards, procedures and resources of the Ethics Program. To facilitate 
this objective, the Special Representative will work closely with, and encourage 
the active participation of, Olympic Organizations. 

To encourage transparency, I am also urging that the Special Representative work 
closely with the Ethics Commission to determine, on a regular basis, the extent to 
which non-confidential information about the Ethics Program’s activities can be 
made available to the public. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that some confusion has arisen over the last few days re- 
garding the scope of the Ethics Commission’s jurisdiction and its overall mandate. 
I would like to briefly give the Committee my views on this issue, which I believe 
are fully consistent with those of my fellow Commission members and the IOC. 

In establishing the Ethics Commission this past March, the IOC intended that it 
would become the principal entity within the IOC’s organization responsible for con- 
sidering and acting upon all ethical matters affecting the Ol3mipic Movement. Al- 
though the Commission did defer to the IOC Executive Board with respect to the 
cases involving IOC members Rim and Coles, it only did so because the Executive 
Board had already launched an investigation into those matters prior to creation of 
the Commission and it didn’t make sense to begin a concurrent investigation. I do 
believe that the Commission has the authority and mandate to consider any new 
allegations arising out of matters previously investigated and acted upon by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

In any event, the deferral on those two cases should be considered as an excep- 
tion, not the rule, and it was not intended to set a precedent that the Commission 
would not consider any matter involving circumstances occurring prior to its cre- 
ation. I do agree with my friend and fellow Commission member Mr. Perez de 
Cuellar that the Commission must ultimately be focused on promoting positive eth- 
ics and preventing scandals of the magnitude we have seen over the past year from 
occurring again. 

A fair question has also been raised about the willingness of the Commission to 
take the initiative to look into allegations of unethical conduct that are not sup- 
ported by a written Complaint, as required in the Commission’s Rules. While I be- 
lieve the requirement of a written Complaint may have some merit in terms of mini- 
mizing the number of frivolous complaints that the Commission will have to con- 
sider, I also know that it is entirely possible for meritorious claims to be made in 
other ways. I would hope that when the Special Representative makes recommenda- 
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tions to the Commission regarding the efficacy of its Rules and Procedures, they will 
reflect a careful examination of this issue. At that time I am certain that the Com- 
mission will consider modifying its procedures if necessary to ensure that we 
achieve our hroad mandate to fully address ethical matters within the Olympic 
Movement. 

I am also happy that the IOC voted this past weekend in support of the major 
reforms developed hy the IOC 2000 Reform Commission, which counts Dr. Henry 
Kissinger among its members. These reforms — which were strongly influenced hy 
the good work done hy the Special Bid Oversight Commission chaired hy Senator 
Mitchell and Vice-Chairman Ken Duberstein — will bring about permanent and posi- 
tive change to the way the IOC operates. Some of these reforms will be critically 
important to the Ethics Commission’s effort to fully implement and enforce the Code 
of Ethics, such as the inclusion in the Olympic Oath of a commitment to compliance 
with the Code of Ethics; requiring a contract with all bid cities that stipulates ad- 
herence to the Code; allowing the Ethics Commission to appoint three members to 
the newly-established Nominations Commission, which will screen prospective can- 
didates for IOC membership; and, of course, the banning of travel to bid cities. The 
adoption of broad reforms by the IOC is indeed a watershed moment in its long his- 
tory and I applaud the huge effort required to make this a reality. 

While I was initially skeptical about whether the IOC would undertake serious 
ethical and structural reforms in a fairly short period of time, it is now my distinct 
impression that the IOC — its leaders and its members — fully recognize the need to 
restore the Movement’s credibility. And, as evidenced by the actions taken this past 
weekend, I believe that they are willing to make the tough decisions necessary to 
do so. The entire Olympic Movement must now join with the IOC in accepting 
shared responsibility for preserving the integrity of the Movement for generations 
to come and ensuring that the Olympics and the spirit of Olympism will rise above 
the difficulties of the past year. Ultimately, we all want the Olympics to be about 
the athletes and the competition, not about ethical scandals. 

Thank you for allowing me to express my views and I will be happy to entertain 
your questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Leader. 

Mr. Upton. Dr. Kissinger, welcome back. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. HENRY KISSINGER 

Mr. Kissinger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When I was asked to join the reform commission, I had the same 
reaction as Senator Baker. I did not know much about the organi- 
zation of the IOC. Frankly, I didn’t know the difference between 
the IOC and the national committees and the various groups com- 
posing it. But I did have an experience as a boy in Germany when 
the Olympic Games were held there in 1936 and brought about for 
a brief period an easing of pressure on the community to which I 
belonged. 

And so from this early time on, I have associated the Olympic 
movement with humanitarian purposes, with contributing to a 
world in which people can compete on the basis of merit and excel- 
lence and not on the basis of any other consideration. So I was hon- 
ored to have an opportunity to contribute to the charge that was 
given to us, which was to reform the International Olympic Com- 
mittee so that it would be transparent, its actions predictable, and 
on the highest ethical level. 

I know all the members of the Ethics Commission — or almost all 
the members of the Ethics Commission. I know all the outside 
members well. Senator Baker has been a close friend of mine for 
decades and needs no introduction here. But also the French mem- 
ber and also Perez de Cuellar, a man of extraordinary distinction. 

I happened to work on the committee in which I participated in 
the reform commission with the judge from Senegal who is chair- 
man, and I want to assure the members who have raised very jus- 
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tified concerns whether the vice chairman of the IOC could be re- 
lied upon to be scrupulous, he is one of the most distinguished indi- 
viduals that I have met, and he was a driving force in the reforms 
that were actually adopted. And Senator Baker has already re- 
ferred to Kevan Gosper from Australia. So I have enormous con- 
fidence in the Ethics Commission. And it is of course true that the 
Ethics Commission, as a continuing supervisory body, will have a 
major responsibility for the spirit in which the other reforms are 
carried out. 

We were organized in three groups, and I was particularly famil- 
iar with the organization of the Olympic Commission and some- 
what, through Paul Allaire, with the requirements for auditing of 
regular reports and procedures which parallel those of major Amer- 
ican and international corporations. 

Our purpose in addressing the issue of organization was to set 
up a system where this election of members, their conduct and 
their organization, would be transparent and would be open to the 
outside world. So we proposed a selection committee of seven mem- 
bers, three of whom are outsiders, one of whom is an athlete, and 
three members of the IOC. So a majority of the members of the se- 
lection committee are outsiders. We proposed an age limit of 70 in 
order to make possible a rotation and various limitations on terms 
of office for the President and for the Executive Committee. 

We believe that, coupled with the creation of an Ethics Commis- 
sion, insofar as any organization can guarantee a behavior that is 
widely understood and generally accepted, we have come as close 
to achieving this as we were able to. I must stress that on the com- 
mission on which I serve we were never aware of any particular 
views that Mr. Samaranch might have, and I can think of no pro- 
posal that was made that was not accepted. 

The basic guidance toward which I tried to orbit the activities of 
the commission was the Mitchell report. I met with Senator Mitch- 
ell, Mr. Duberstein and their associates at great length, before I 
even met with any member of the IOC. I did talk with Ken 
Duberstein because Senator Mitchell was otherwise engaged. I 
talked to Ken Duberstein at least once a week as we were pro- 
gressing on our work, and I have the impression — of course, he can 
speak for himself — that what we proposed is consistent with the 
recommendations of the Mitchell Commission and could not have 
been achieved without the work that the Mitchell Commission had 
done. 

I also stayed in close touch with the athletes and with General 
McCaffrey in the White House in order to bring about a reconcili- 
ation between the approach of the IOC to the drug problem and the 
view of the White House to the drug problem, and I believe that 
this problem has been solved to the satisfaction of both sides by 
creating an independent commission. 

These were the basic thrusts of our effort. I think we owe it to 
the members of the IOC to say that there were of course some bad 
apples. But the vast majority of the IOC members are trying to 
serve the ideals of the Olympic movement. And certainly all the 
ones that I met that were actually engaged in the reform program 
were actively supporting the effort that was being made. And I be- 
lieve that after a very short period of time enough fresh blood is 
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going to be introduced to achieve the objectives that we all share 
and to which this committee has so greatly contributed. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Duberstein. Welcome back, particularly in light 
of your pinch-hitting role for former Leader Mitchell, who is stuck 
in Michigan. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. KEN DUBERSTEIN 

Mr. Duberstein. Mr. Chairman, it is an honor to appear before 
this subcommittee yet again. Senator Mitchell, as you stated, was 
supposed to testify. He was detained by the fog in Michigan, cer- 
tainly not by the fog in Washington. 

I am honored to be in a program with two gold medal winner 
Americans, Henry Kissinger and Howard Baker. They are the best 
in American public service. 

I am appearing today as the vice chairman, pinch-hitting for 
George Mitchell, of the special commission appointed by the U.S. 
Olympic Committee President Bill Hybl in December, a year ago, 
to review the circumstance surrounding the selection of Salt Lake 
City to host the 2002 Winter Olympic Games. Serving with me on 
the commission were Chairman George Mitchell, my other Vice 
Chairman Don Fehr, and members Roberta Cooper Ramo and Jeff 
Benz. 

We made public our recommendations on March 1, which seems 
like a long time ago. As we reported to the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee in April, and to you in October, we concluded that the activ- 
ity of the Salt Lake City bid committee was not isolated. Rather, 
it was part of a broader culture in which candidate cities provided 
items of value to International Olympic Committee members as a 
way of influencing their votes. This culture, we concluded, was 
made possible in part by the closed nature of the IOC and by the 
absence of transparency and accountability. 

We also concluded that some of the actions of the USOC in sup- 
port of the Salt Lake City bid effort were inappropriate, and we 
made a series of recommendations in this regard. The USOC’s re- 
sponse was quick and decisive, and by the time of the Senate hear- 
ing in April, I was able to report that the USOC had implemented 
all of our recommendations. 

We made 15 recommendations to the IOC. They largely fell into 
three categories: financial transparency, site selection, and IOC 
structure and accountability. 

The actions taken by the IOC last weekend, we believe, represent 
real progress in all three categories. We commend President 
Samaranch, Henry Kissinger, Howard Baker, Paul Allaire, Dick 
Ebersol, Peter Ueberroth, Bill Hybl, and the others, all of whom 
participated in the reform effort. Let me underscore, we believe 
that progress has been made. 

In the first two categories, financial transparency and site selec- 
tion, the IOC’s actions were significant. They generally were con- 
sistent with the recommendations of our commission. In one impor- 
tant respect, on the matter which sparked the controversy, visits 
to bid cities by IOC members, the ban adopted by the IOC goes 
even further than we recommended. 
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In the third category, structure and accountability, the actions 
taken by the IOC, while positive, may need a bit further refine- 
ment and certainly continued scrutiny. 

We recommended changes in the method of electing IOC mem- 
bers. We felt that one source of its problems was its closed, self- 
perpetuating nature. Although recent changes provides for rep- 
resentation of athletes, national Olympic committee presidents, and 
sports federation leaders, they will be chosen by the IOC itself after 
being submitted by the IOC executive board. But, importantly, ath- 
letes will be selected by athletes. 

In addition, we recommended that representatives of these con- 
stituencies comprise a substantial majority of the IOC. They are 
not quite there. We recommended term limits. Although a manda- 
tory retirement age of 70 was adopted, there is no limit on the 
number of 8-year terms that an IOC member can serve. They must, 
however, go through a process of being renominated and reelected, 
and we think that is a significant step in the right direction. 

We recommended the discontinuation of the practice of inter- 
locking directorates between an IOC member and the NOC or the 
OCOG of that member’s home country. The IOC referred that mat- 
ter for further study. 

The IOC did recommend that the IOC members retain automatic 
entitlement to membership on the national NOC, although the 45 
IOC members drawn from the athletes, the International Federa- 
tions, and the National Olympic Committees would not be per- 
mitted to vote. 

We recommended the creation of an independent Office of Com- 
pliance. This has been referred to the independent IOC Ethics 
Committee on which Senator Baker serves for their consideration. 

So with respect to structure and accountability, there were many 
positive changes. But, in our view, they were not as finalized as 
were the changes in financial transparency and site selection, and 
the new reforms need to be fully implemented and carefully scruti- 
nized. 

One other subject deserves mention. Our commission regarded as 
important our recommendation that the IOC require prospective 
host countries to designate the IOC as a public international orga- 
nization under its laws pursuant to the OECD Convention on Com- 
bating Bribery on International Business Transactions. In the U.S., 
this would mean coming under the coverage of the Foreign Corrupt 
^^I*9.ctlC6S ./^ct 

The IOC petitioned the Secretariat of the OECD to have the IOC 
so designated, although as Congressman Oxley and others have 
stated, to date, because of procedural reasons, this has not been 
done. Nevertheless, we applaud Mr. Samaranch for the IOC effort 
in this regard. We hope that the IOC, the OECD Secretariat, and 
the Olympic Games’ bidding and host countries will continue to 
work toward implementing the convention’s provisions. 

Of course, the test of the effectiveness of the measures adopted 
by the IOC will be in their implementation and enforcement. A 
mechanism to ensure compliance must be fully constructed. With- 
out one, lasting reform will be difficult to achieve. I understand, 
however, that the development of a strong enforcement program is 
at least partly the responsibility of the IOC Ethics Commission. We 
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hope that they will ensure a strong code of ethics that is effectively 
enforced. One of its memhers, Senator Baker, let us just make it 
clear, his judgment and his integrity speaks volumes about the IOC 
appointment and asking Senator Baker to undertake those serious 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Chairman, a scandal has focused attention on a situation in 
which reform was long overdue. President Samaranch and his col- 
leagues have responded to the challenge. They have taken impor- 
tant steps in the right direction. The IOC needs close monitoring 
and frequent checkups. The real test lies ahead in implementation 
and enforcement. They need to manage effectively what they have 
promised, and we need to ensure they continue on the reform 
course they have so finally established. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. George Mitchell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. George J. Mitchell, Chairman of the Special 
Bid Oversight Commission, United States Olympic Committee 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appear today as the chairman 
of the special commission appointed by U.S. Olympic Committee President Bill Hybl 
in December 1998 to review the circumstances surrounding the selection of Salt 
Lake City to host the 2002 Winter Olympic Games. Serving with me on the Com- 
mission were Vice-Chairmen Kenneth Duberstein and Donald Fehr, and members 
Roberta Cooper Ramo and Jeffrey Benz. 

We made public our recommendations on March 1, 1999. As I reported to the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee on April 14th, we concluded that the activity of the Salt 
Lake City Bid Committee was not isolated. Rather, it was part of a broader culture 
in which candidate cities provided items of value to International Olympic Com- 
mittee members as a way of influencing their votes. This culture, we concluded, was 
made possible in part by the closed nature of the IOC and by the absence of trans- 
parency and accountability. 

We also concluded that some of the actions of the USOC in support of Salt Lake 
City’s bid effort were inappropriate, and we made a series of recommendations in 
this regard. The USOC’s response was quick and decisive, and by the time of the 
Senate hearing in April I was able to report that the USOC had implemented all 
of our recommendations. 

We made fifteen recommendations to the IOC. They largely fell into three cat- 
egories: financial transparency; site selection; and IOC structure and accountability. 

The actions taken by the IOC last weekend represent progress in all three cat- 
egories. I commend President Samaranch, Dr. Kissinger, Senator Baker, and all 
those who participated in the reform effort. 

In the first two categories — financial transparency and site selection — the IOC’s 
actions were significant. They generally were consistent with the recommendations 
of our commission. In one important respect, on the matter which sparked this con- 
troversy — visits to bidding cities by IOC members — the ban adopted by the IOC goes 
even further than we recommended. 

In the third category, structure and accountability, the actions taken by the IOC, 
while positive, fell short of our recommendations. 

• We recommended changes in the method of electing IOC members. We felt that 

one source of its problems was its closed, self-perpetuating nature. Although the 
recent changes provide for representation of athletes. National Olympic Com- 
mittee presidents, and sports federation leaders, they are not to be elected or 
appointed by their respective constituencies. Rather, ultimately they will be 
chosen by the IOC itself, after being submitted by the IOC Executive Board. In 
addition, we recommended that representatives of these constituencies comprise 
a substantial majority of the IOC, but the IOC has only provided for 45 of its 
115 members to he drawn from these groups. 

• We recommended term limits. Although a mandatory retirement age of 70 was 

adopted, there is no limit on the number of eight-year terms that an IOC mem- 
ber can serve. Those current IOC members who would be affected by the new 
mandatory 70-year retirement age are “grandfathered” in to the age of 80. 

• We recommended the discontinuation of the practice of interlocking directorates 

between an IOC member and the NOC or OCOG of that member’s home coun- 
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try. The IOC did not adopt that recommendation, but referred the matter for 
further study. The IOC did recommend that IOC members retain automatic en- 
titlement to membership on the national Olympic committees though the 45 
IOC members drawn from the athletes, international federations, and national 
Olympic committees would not be permitted to vote. 

• We recommended creation of an independent Office of Compliance. This appar- 
ently has been referred to the IOC Ethics Committee for consideration. 

So with respect to structure and accountability, there were some positive changes. 
But, in our view, they were not as complete or as meaningful as we had rec- 
ommended or as were the changes in financial transparency and site selection. 

One other subject deserves mention. Our commission regarded as important our 
recommendation that the IOC require prospective host countries to designate the 
IOC as a public international organization under its laws pursuant to the OECD 
Convention on Combatting Bribery on International Business Transactions. In the 
U.S. this would mean coming under the coverage of the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act. The IOC has petitioned the Secretariat of the OECD to have the IOC so des- 
ignated, although I have been advised that to date this has not occurred for proce- 
dural reasons. Nevertheless, we applaud the IOC for its effort. We hope that the 
IOC, the OECD Secretariat, and the Olympic Games bidding and host countries will 
continue to work toward implementing the Convention’s provisions. 

Of course, the test of the effectiveness of the measures adopted by the IOC will 
be in their implementation and enforcement. A mechanism to ensure compliance has 
yet to be constructed. Without one, lasting reform will be difficult to achieve. I un- 
derstand, however, that the development of a strong enforcement program is at 
least partly the responsibility of the IOC Ethics Commission. We hope that they will 
ensure that a strong Code of Ethics is developed and enforced. One of its members 
is our distinguished former colleague. Senator Baker, whose judgement and integ- 
rity should serve this important part of the process well. Mr. Chairman, a scandal 
has focused attention on a situation in which reform was long overdue. President 
Samaranch and his colleagues have responded to the challenge. But the real test 
lies ahead, in implementation and enforcement. These are important steps in the 
right direction but the IOC needs close monitoring and frequent checkups. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. 

I know that Dr. Kissinger has a train to catch shortly, so I am 
going to deviate from the normal practice. 

I have one question for you, Dr. Kissinger, and we may have a 
couple of members that may have specific questions for you, so we 
will take that time out of turn. 

When you were here in October and testified you made the point 
very clear, and that of course was before the reform commission 
had reported out and, obviously, the vote this last weekend, you 
made it very clear that if for some reason those reforms failed, and 
in fact at the hearing some thought that the chance then was only 
50-50 that it would pass, that you would be the first one back to 
criticize the IOC for not making the necessary reforms. 

As we look ahead and obviously focus on the enforcement of 
those reforms, the testimony by you and Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Duberstein, the implementation and enforcement of that is so im- 
portant. Will you make that same commitment to us again, know- 
ing full well that in fact the reports will be public by the Ethics 
Committee, that if in fact they do fail to enforce that, at any point 
along the line, that you will — in fact will take that same responsi- 
bility to tell not only us but the world and the IOC members that 
they are off the track again? 

Mr. Kissinger. Well, I have no formal right to do this, but as an 
individual — and I have no formal function with respect to a super- 
visory role at the IOC — but if it should come to my attention, and 
I certainly will continue to take an interest in the Olympic move- 
ment, if they are not living up not only to the letter but also to the 
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spirit of what has heen done here, I would certainly he very vocal 
about it and I would surely come back to this committee. 

May I make one point about term limits that my friend Ken 
Duberstein made? I am a professor of political science, and endless 
Ph.D. Theses have been written on the subject of how you create 
organizations, and you can find plausible arguments in either di- 
rection. I know of no corporation that prevents reelection, other 
than age. 

And, actually, this was not a matter where the IOC objected to 
the proposal. It was the considered judgment of our committee, 
right or wrong, that in light of an age limit of 70 and of the need 
for some continuity of the need for reelection through this election 
committee so that you didn’t come up automatically for reelection 
that that met the needs of the Mitchell proposals. 

But this is one of those issues about which political scientists 
and experts in organizations will argue forever. I just want to 
make clear this was not a failure of a reform proposal, this was a 
judgment that all of us outsiders made, and we were certainly free 
to come to a different conclusion. 

Mr. Duberstein. And the key was that each member would be 
renominated and have to go through a reelection. 

Mr. Kissinger. First he has to be renominated, then he has to 
go through the seven-member selection committee, four of whom 
are outsiders. So it is not an automatic reelection. 

If you will forgive me, I must catch a train. 

Mr. Upton. Does anyone have just a brief question for Dr. Kis- 
singer before he leaves? 

Mr. Burr. 

Mr. Burr. I want to just extend to Secretary Kissinger the same 
question that I gave to Mr. Samaranch; and that is, of the reforms 
that took place, are there others that you would have liked to have 
seen that you found through your participation in this that were 
not included in the package? And, if so, what were they? 

Mr. Kissinger. Except for the term limit one, I really don’t know 
any, and I did not push for the term limit one, I believe that the 
essential recommendations were adopted. 

I also would like to say that the chairman of the USOC, Bill 
Hybl, was an invaluable contributor to the reform process and gave 
tremendous support to all of us. 

Mr. Burr. I thank the chairman, and I thank Mr. Kissinger. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will ask this to Senator Baker, too, but. Secretary Kissinger, 
what is your opinion on the reforms that are being implemented for 
the IOC members also applying to the office of the presidency of 
the IOC? 

Mr. Kissinger. On the what? 

Mr. Barton. That the reforms that have been voted on for the 
members of the IOC, those same reforms apply to the office of the 
presidency of the IOC. Because currently none of these reforms ac- 
tually apply to the office of the president of the IOC. 

Mr. Kissinger. Well, I frankly had not focused on that, but I 
would assume that the premise is that the President of the IOC 
will want to carry out these reforms without being technically com- 
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pelled to do so as far as his own office is concerned. I would cer- 
tainly expect that the President of the IOC would set an example 
to the rest of the organization for meticulous adherence to the let- 
ter and the spirit of the reforms. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Dr. Kissinger. 

When we were here last, when Mr. Duberstein testified, and, Mr. 
Baker, we also had transportation trouble that day as well, as I re- 
call, as you had an event in North Carolina that sent you off from 
our second panel, a lot was said. In fact, it was Mr. Duberstein’s 
testimony of trust but verify, and that is exactly what we want to 
see come about here. 

I would like to share your optimism and your confidence in the 
new system. I am not quite there yet. We are anxious to see that 
the code of ethics, as it is drafted up — we are anxious to see that 
perhaps the first number of cases and how they are dealt with — 
we are interested to see, obviously, the full implementation and the 
progress that is made and perhaps further refinement with the 
scrutiny that comes about. 

But there was something that did come about, and I do not know 
if you saw this, I guess it was in Sports Illustrated this last week, 
posted from Switzerland, and I just want to run through with you 
some of the events that take place that sort of adds to our not full 
confidence. It adds to our skepticism in terms of being fully effec- 
tive, the new Ethics Committee. 

I read, “John Kim was indicted in September on Federal charges 
that he lied to investigators and entered the U.S. with a fraudu- 
lently obtained green card.” Mr. Kim, a member of the IOC — his 
son. I’m sorry. 

“lUm received a severe warning from the IOC earlier this year 
for alleged ethics violations. 

“Asked last Wednesday whether Kim’s status was under review 
as a result of his son’s indictment, Director-General Francois 
Carrard said, ‘There are no facts as far as we are concerned. It 
would be a matter for the Ethics Commission’.” 

Sent to the right place. Those are my words. 

The story reads, “Commission members, however, said they have 
no power to initiate further investigations on the case, which IOC 
spokesman Franklin Servan-Schreiber said is ‘closed until there is 
new proof.” 

“Ethics commissioner member Robert Badinter said that ‘we will 
not be Scotland Yard’.” 

It goes on. 

How does that comport with the power that the Ethics Com- 
mittee has on obviously a case that is pretty recent versus back in 
the 1980’s or even earlier in this decade? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I would say a few things. 

No. 1, the commission is still very much a work in progress. As 
I said in my earlier testimony, in the summation of my testimony, 
while we have adopted the code, we have adopted the bylaws, we 
are now in the process of writing rules and regulations and finding 
an administrative officer, an ethics officer, a special representative. 

And, by the way, it is my view that we ought to pick that person, 
the administrative officer, before we finish the drafting of the rules 
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and regulations, because he or she should have some role to play 
there. 

On the question of whether or not we go into matters that are 
in the past and prior to the creation of the commission or prior to 
the perfection of the commission’s activities, it is a very thorny 
issue. My friend, Mr. Badinter, also said at one point, or one of my 
fellow members did, that we are a forward-looking commission, and 
indeed we are. 

And you finally then get to the question, where do you close a 
matter? Do you go all the way back to the vep^ earliest selection 
process and review the whole thing? I don’t think so. Do you take 
a look at new allegations and new charges that were not consid- 
ered? I certainly do think so. Is the commission a self-starter? Yes, 
in my view it is. 

And without any allegation of misconduct, it seems to me that 
if the administrative officer or his staff or the commission or any 
member of the commission ascertains that there is a reason to be- 
lieve that there has been an infraction of the code or of appropriate 
conduct, that they should be a self-starter and go forward with it. 

But there has to be a dividing line someplace. And while we can- 
not go back and review everything that has ever happened, I do 
think that the commission, that the administrative officer, should 
be open to taking a look at anything that looks like it ought to be 
looked at and that perhaps may not have been looked into before. 
But it is like prior jeopardy in the legal parlance. You have to stop 
someplace. 

Mr. Upton. You would not necessarily close the door on this in- 
vestigation, which is pretty recent? 

Mr. Baker. I would not close the door on that or any other inves- 
tigation. If something new comes up that is clear it was not consid- 
ered, then I think it is entirely appropriate for the Ethics Commis- 
sion to take a look at it. 

Mr. Upton. Ms. DeGette. 

Ms. DeGette. Well, Senator, I really agree with what you have 
just said in terms of independent investigatory authority. Because 
something that I am very concerned about hearing in the testimony 
today so far is this testimony about, well, we never investigated 
abuses because no one reported them to us. And of course, as we 
know, if any organization is going to engage in a culture of corrup- 
tion, you are not going to have reporting because everybody is 
going to back each other up. 

So I guess I would like to hear from you what you think that the 
Ethics Committee will be doing in its regulations to empower it to 
have this independent investigatory authority. I never got what I 
considered to be a very clear answer from Mr. Samaranch as to 
how we are going to break this cycle that has built up and how we 
are actually going to investigate whether it is happening, whether 
or not we have a specific allegation of abuse by a specific indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Baker. Well, I think, first of all, you might like to have a 
little insight into how we finally derived the wording of the ethics 
code. One of the most energetic debates we had within the commis- 
sion was whether or not there is a positive requirement for those 
who participate in Olympic activities to report a violation. Some 
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said, well, you know, we just cannot do that. We would turn our- 
selves into, as one member said, into a bunch of McCarthyites. I 
said, well, in my view, you cannot have an effective ethics code un- 
less you have a corresponding requirement that you report what 
you find. 

Ms. DeGette. Right. 

Mr. Baker. And while that is not dealt with directly in the ethics 
code, I think finally there is a unanimous view that the Ethics 
Commission has the positive responsibility to investigate whatever 
comes to their attention in whatever way. 

Ms. DeGette. But no proactive responsibility was put on IOC 
members to report, is what you are saying, and that kind of dis- 
turbs me. 

Mr. Baker. It is not spelled out in the code itself. But I say now, 
in my view, not only does the Ethics Commission have that respon- 
sibility, but I believe the Executive Committee has that responsi- 
bility, the IOC has that responsibility, and I think anybody in- 
volved, including national committees, should have, and I believe 
does have, the responsibility under the code to tell us if they see 
a violation of provisions of the code. 

Ms. DeGette. I understand what you are saying. I saw Mr. 
Duberstein nod. Do you think it will be possible, as we flush out 
these committee rules, to have some kind of affirmative responsi- 
bility to report any gifts that are received or trips that are taken 
or so on? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I hope so. Yes, on trips that are taken, I cer- 
tainly think so. 

Ms. DeGette. Well, to follow up on the gifts, Mr. Samaranch just 
said a few minutes ago that he thinks the gifts should just be 
banned since they are an adjunct to the trips, and the trips are 
bad. So I will look forward to that change. 

Mr. Baker. By the way, I have a view of that. I don’t think you 
ought to ban the trips. I think the trips are useful. I think what 
ought to happen, and I have said this, but it is not incorporated 
in the policy directives, I think what ought to happen is the IOC 
itself should pay for those trips. 

Mr. Duberstein. Which is, in fact, the recommendation of our 
commission. 

Mr. Baker. Exactly. 

Mr. Duberstein. But the IOC went 

Ms. DeGette. So is that going to lead to another change in the 
rules, do you think? I might happen to think the trips would be 
useful, too, but the IOC should pay. But that is not what the IOC 
did. 

Mr. Baker. No. It is not in the rules and, really, it is a matter 
of policy, I think, absent any specific provision. What I am saying 
is I would feel better if it were done that way. 

Ms. DeGette. Mr. Duberstein, feel free to jump in. Do you feel 
it would be helpful to have some kind of hotline, where people 
could report some kind of potential abuses? 

Mr. Baker. That was discussed also, as we debated and finally 
adopted the ethics code. Many corporations do have that. They 
have a hotline not only to make it easier for people to report allega- 
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tions of misconduct and violations of the code, but also so they can 
do it anonymously. 

Ms. DeGette. Right. Well, do you think a hotline will happen? 
We are talking about all these ideas, and maybe they are good 
ideas, but I do not hear this happening. 

Mr. Baker. We are still a work in progress, and that is my view, 
but I guess I have not given up on that yet. 

Ms. DeGette. All right. Just one last question, if I may. And by 
the way, we have enormous respect for you, for the other members 
of the panel, everybody who is working on this. We know you are 
all very diligent, and you are all very well respected. The concern 
I have got, and someone I think on the other side mentioned this 
in the previous questioning, what happens when you are all gone? 

How can we institutionalize an Ethics Committee that will not 
be primarily or even solely reliant on personalities and the goodwill 
of the vice chairman and of you good folks? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I appreciate the compliment, and I usually de- 
cline to think about what happens after I disappear. 

Ms. DeGette. Just after you leave the committee. 

Mr. Upton. We will use the John McCain example. We will give 
you some dark glasses and prop you up like he is going to do with 
Alan Greenspan. 

Mr. Baker. I would agree. But you are doing here the best thing 
you can do, and that is to ventilate these issues, to call public at- 
tention and to the attention of the IOC apparatus. Believe me, I 
know firsthand the IOC is listening to this and the Executive Com- 
mittee is listening to it, and they are taking to heart the sugges- 
tions that you have made, that the Ethics Committee makes. This 
is the most effective thing that can be done. 

The Congress of the United States has no jurisdiction over the 
IOC. Maybe we can get at it in some indirect ways. But the surest 
way to deal with this, in my view, is to make sure it is a promi- 
nent, well-ventilated issue. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Burr. 

Mr. Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And given as much time 
as you spent with Senator Thurmond, Senator Baker, I don’t expect 
you to go anywhere anytime soon. 

Let me set the record straight. And I don’t think Mr. Kissinger 
meant specifically what he said, but I have questioned individuals, 
the chairman of the Ethics Committee, who is the vice president 
of the Executive Committee, and I have not questioned his char- 
acter or his integrity, I question structurally whether the ability to 
serve as the chairman of an Ethics Committee and the responsi- 
bility he then had as a vice chair or vice president of the Executive 
Committee could in fact be performed by the same individual. 
Clearly, if you believe that that works, then I can accept that. 

I think the question that we all have about this process is struc- 
ture. Is the structure in place that outlasts all of us and is one that 
the IOC can turn to in troubling times? 

So let me get to maybe not what the Ethics Committee is doing 
but how you envision the Ethics Committee handling certain 
things. Do you envision the Ethics Committee recommendations to 
be transparent or will they be closed at the Executive Committee 
level? 
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Mr. Baker. Let me take them in reverse order. Should the delib- 
erations of the ethics committee be totally transparent? 

Mr. Burr. Maybe not the deliberations but the findings of the 
Ethics Committee. 

Mr. Baker. The findings certainly should be transparent. The de- 
liberations, you may have cases where you would want to protect 
the innocent or make sure that you protect sources or for other rea- 
sons that you would want to hold in confidence some of the delib- 
erations of the commission. 

Mr. Burr. But you would expect the findings of the Ethics Com- 
mittee that you turn over, based upon the structure that I under- 
stand, to the Executive Committee of the IOC to be open, those rec- 
ommendations? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t believe it is dealt with anyplace in our bylaws 
or our proposals, but I would expect that to be so, yes. 

Mr. Burr. Do you envision the Ethics Committee having the ca- 
pabilities of disciplining IOC members or can that only be done 
under the structure by the Executive Committee? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t think the Ethics Commission actually will 
have any authority to sanction or punish anyone. What we do is 
act as a fact-finding group, make a recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Committee, and perhaps then from the Executive Committee 
to the full IOC. But we have no authority as an Ethics Commission 
to do that. 

Could I say a word about Judge Mbaye? 

Mr. Burr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baker. I met Judge Mbaye before I agreed to be on this com- 
mission, but I must tell you I am mightily impressed by him. He 
is careful, and he is deliberate, but he is also determined, and he 
is determined to see this undertaking works. And the fact that he 
is also a member of the Executive Committee does not really bother 
me at all. Perhaps it might at some future time, but I really am 
not really concerned about that, and I am certainly not concerned 
with Judge Mbaye. 

Mr. Burr. If this were not the IOC and this was a corporation 
that you served on the board of and that corporation set up an Eth- 
ics Committee within its company and the Chair of the Ethics 
Committee was in fact the vice president of the board, would you 
have a problem with that? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I was on a board, and before I went on the 
board I was asked to draw a code of ethics. And then after I got 
there, I became a member of the audit committee, which had re- 
sponsibility for overseeing the performance of the ethics code. We 
had no chairman. We were a committee. But had we had a chair- 
man, and were it a member of management, I don’t think it would 
have bothered me. Because we had a majority of directors, outside 
directors. As a matter of fact, all but one was an outside director 
on the audit committee. And it never occurred to me that there was 
anything wrong with that. 

And, honestly, I don’t think I will worry about this. 

Mr. Burr. Again, my question is not toward the integrity or ca- 
pabilities of Mr. Mbaye, it is more toward the structure. Is that the 
structure we want for the future? 
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Let me go on. Do you envision that the Ethics Committee can in- 
vestigate charges on their own, or would they have to be directed 
by the Ethics Committee? 

Mr. Baker. Well, that is a very good question. I have heard ex- 
pressions of several variations on that subject. My own personal 
view is that the Ethics Commission, and more likely the ethics offi- 
cer, should have free rein to investigate anything that comes to 
their attention or that they suspect. And if it is in writing, that is 
fine, but they might even require it to be in writing. But I don’t 
think there should be any restriction on the scope of the permis- 
sible inquiry that the Ethics Commission can make. 

Mr. Burr. According to an IOC press release dated October 28, 
1999, it stated that the Ethics Committee plans to develop within 
12 months a process by which the Olympic parties will certify that 
they will comply with the letter and spirit of the IOC code of ethics. 
Let me just ask you, why will it take so long to develop? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I am not so sure it will. But I do think, as I 
said earlier, that it is as important that we have an educational 
program as it is that we have a code. Because those who are poten- 
tially impacted by this code or by the rules and regulations must 
be aware of the fact that not only the commission itself is behind 
these provisions but so is the top management, so to speak, of the 
IOC. 

I have no view on how long it will take. It has taken us a long 
time to get as far as we are, and it is still very much a work in 
progress. 

Mr. Burr. But you do see that as a vital part of the compliance 
by bid cities? 

Mr. Baker. The compliance part is important, and it is going to 
take awhile. And to be absolutely honest and candid, you don’t get 
instant agreement within this commission on every item that 
comes up. It takes awhile for it to percolate through and to develop 
a consensus. 

Mr. Burr. That must be odd for you, after leaving the legislative 
branch up here, not to have full agreement? 

Mr. Baker. Absolutely unheard of. 

Mr. Burr. Last question. Is the Ethics Committee currently in- 
vestigating any allegations of wrongdoing? Not asking for specifics, 
I am just asking in general. 

Mr. Baker. If I may, Mr. Burr, I think I will reserve on that for 
the moment. 

Mr. Burr. The gentleman certainly has the right to do that, and 
I respect that. 

I thank the Senator, and I thank Mr. Duberstein. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Upton. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton. I thank the chairman. 

I want to comment on something that Senator Baker said in re- 
sponse to an earlier question, that the U.S. Congress does not have 
direct jurisdiction over the International Olympic Committee. That 
is very true. I am told, though, that the U.S. Government directly 
gives several hundred million tax dollars every Olympic cycle to the 
IOC, or USOC, indirectly through our Tax Code another several 
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hundred million, and then U.S. corporations through sponsorship 
and commercial dealings several billion dollars. So I think there is 
a reasonable right of the Congress to be concerned about this, and 
I know that you share that. 

Senator Baker, I may not have this quote exactly right, and I 
would beg your excuse before the fact. But when I was a lad watch- 
ing the House and the Senate growing up in Texas, I remember a 
certain Senator on a certain committee saying something to the ef- 
fect, “What did he know and when did he know it?” Do you recol- 
lect who said that and when that person said that? 

Mr. Baker. I also recall that at lunch, on the day before I said 
it, with my press secretary Ron MacNamy, where I said we have 
to summarize this thing some way. It is drifting away. And I am 
going to ask what did the President know and when did he know 
it. And my press secretary said, “No, don’t use that, it doesn’t have 
any clout.” And I was about half convinced. 

But I do think it summarized the whole thing, and I don’t think 
it is inappropriate to this inquiry. And it should be extended be- 
yond just the President. It should be extended as well to the man- 
agement of the IOC and specifically to the Ethics Commission. As 
long as I stay on the Ethics Commission, I intend to make sure 
that everything is possible for me to know about appearances of 
impropriety or about allegations of impropriety. That may be very 
difficult, but I feel that is the responsibility of the management and 
of the commission to do. 

Mr. Barton. Well, I want to commend you. Senator Baker, for 
having the courage in the early 1970’s, as part of the Select Com- 
mittee on what was commonly called the Watergate Investigative 
Committee, as a member of the minority party in the House and 
the Senate, to make that statement, to stick to your guns. Ulti- 
mately, the fact that a person of your commission and your emi- 
nence asked that question led to the resignation of the President 
of the United States. And I think President Samaranch, who is still 
in the room, is to be commended for appointing, for lack of a better 
term, what we in Texas would call a posse that puts people of your 
eminence and Dr. Kissinger and Senator Mitchell and some of the 
international community on it. 

But I would point out that, to use that analogy a little further, 
if the sheriff or President Samaranch sends the posse in the wrong 
direction, you can look all day and have the best sharpshooters and 
bloodhounds and troubleshooters and not find anything. So I am a 
little concerned about the responsibility for implementation, as the 
other members are, and I have a few questions for you in that re- 
gard. 

Sports Illustrated reports that of the 112 members on the IOC 
board as of February, 90 were appointed by President Samaranch. 
Is that concurrent with what your understanding is of the current 
make-up of the IOC? 

Mr. Baker. I have no reason to dispute that at this point. 

Mr. Barton. If that is in fact true, how independent do you 
think the current IOC board membership can be in implementing 
all of these various reform measures, given the fact that the incum- 
bent president intends to remain in office? 
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Mr. Baker. Let me regress for a minute and say that throughout 
my participation in this inquiry and the construction of the ethics 
code, I could not have asked for more cooperation than I have had 
from President Samaranch. I have talked to him privately, I have 
talked to him in groups, and I came away convinced that he was 
fully dedicated in a manner of trying to clean this up, so to speak, 
and that he fully supported our effort to draft a code that would 
institutionalize this new regime. So I have a very high regard for 
President Samaranch. I know that he testified effectively this 
morning, but I wanted to add that. 

Now, on the independence of the IOC, the very best way that you 
could do that, I think, is the way that we talked about a moment 
ago, and that is to make sure that the deliberations the IOC, of the 
Ethics Commission, the executive committee are all transparent to 
the maximum appropriate extent, and that as you point out, the 
Congress — in particular this committee — keep track of the evo- 
lution and development of this work in progress so that you can 
publish, so that you can call the country’s attention to the suc- 
cesses and perhaps the failures of our efforts to institute a new day 
at the IOC. I really don’t have any fear of undue influence by Presi- 
dent Samaranch. I think he is well meaning and dedicated, I think 
he has given distinguished service, and I really have no reason to 
think that that would change. 

Mr. Barton. Are we going to have a second round, Mr. Chair- 
man, on this panel? 

Mr. Bryant [presiding]. I have been told that it’s up to me. That 
could be dangerous. 

Mr. Baker. Would the chairman accept a suggestion that if we 
have a second round, that we have sandwiches? 

Mr. Bryant. Only Mr. Upton might think on it. The chairman, 
the real chairman will be back here shortly. I will certainly leave 
it to his discretion. I suspect he will, if there are 

Mr. Barton. Let me ask you one more question, and then I will 
defer my other series for the second round, if we have a second 
round. 

Why should not the reforms that are being implemented for the 
IOC board members not also be applied to the office of the presi- 
dency and the other executive offices? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I have listened to that question and Dr. Kissin- 
ger’s answers. To tell you the truth, I haven’t thought about that. 
But part of the reason I haven’t thought about it, I guess, is be- 
cause I have become such an admirer of President Samaranch. But 
I will think about it, and I will see that the matter is addressed 
and properly debated in the Ethics Commission. I am not 

Mr. Barton. Dr. Kissinger’s basic response was that he hadn’t 
thought about it too much either, and he just assumed that who- 
ever assumed the presidency would honor the spirit and the letter 
of the reforms to the rest of the membership. I would simply offer 
suggestions to your committee that the reforms on travel and ac- 
ceptance of gifts and reporting and transparency be formalized for 
the Office of the Presidency and the other executive offices if for 
no other reason than to assure congruity and conformity. 

Mr. Baker. I thank you for the suggestion and I will see that it 
is passed on. I will promise to pursue the matter. I might also say. 
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Mr. Barton, that my dad, who was in Congress years ago, taught 
me that if I ever testified before a congressional committee to al- 
ways make sure that I didn’t speak more clearly than I thought. 

Mr. Barton. We appreciate this panel testifying without the ben- 
efit of interpreters. That helps us. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. Upton. We have a little problem with the time because I 
know that — we are going combine Panel III and IV together. I 
know that some of those athletes will not be able to stay much 
longer because of transportation. So if we can, I would like to con- 
clude with this round. If we have a passing question, come see me. 
Let me go to Mr. Bryant first. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you. Mr. Duberstein and Senator, I would 
like, if either one of you have opinions on two questions that I 
have, if you could maybe express those rather succinctly, and we 
will try to move this along. I think we probably took a little longer 
than we anticipated with our first panel. But in terms of this Eth- 
ics Commission, is it too early to determine whether or not the 
members of the IOC — I don’t know, perhaps I am assuming there 
has been some feedback — are taking this seriously, because I men- 
tioned the culture that we feel. We heard a lot about that in the 
first hearing, that is sort of out there. In addition to that — this is 
not my second question, but in addition — are they going to take it 
seriously; are there powers that this commission will have, the spe- 
cial representative will have to get their attention? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Bryant, I think that the IOC itself and the staff 
of the IOC and perhaps those who know of our deliberations, coun- 
try committees and the like, do take it very seriously indeed; and 
there have been lots of suggestions about what should or should 
not be included in the code or the bylaws or the implementation 
plan. 

Once again, I think the surest way to make certain that the re- 
forms survive and endure beyond the life of this commission or 
even this executive committee is to make sure that groups like this 
committee continue to have an interest in it. I know it is intrusive 
and unpleasant and an inconvenience to the IOC to have hearings 
like this, but it is the surest guarantee that these issues will be 
addressed and they will persevere in their effort to create a new 
day. 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Duberstein, do you want to add anything to 
that? 

Mr. Duberstein. The only thing that I would add is our commis- 
sion and Senator Mitchell and I had concerns, until the time that 
we traveled to London to meet with Mr. Samaranch, Mr. Carrard. 
We spent a good bit of time with them. Subsequently, we have 
talked with one or both of them on a number of occasions and be- 
came convinced of their not only dedication to reform, but to the 
transparency of the IOC and to the more full participation and rep- 
resentation at the IOC. I think it is significant that Mr. Samaranch 
came here today to appear before this committee. I agree with Con- 
gressman Barton as far as jurisdiction, but the fact is that Mr. 
Samaranch came here and testified and took all the questions that 
were asked. I think that should suggest to you that the commit- 
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ment to reform on Mr. Samaranch is something that he is now liv- 
ing every day. I think that is reassuring. 

Mr. Baker. Could I add to that just for one moment? I am talk- 
ing a little out of school, but I could tell you that there are many 
people on the IOC structure who thought it was inappropriate and 
unwise for President Samaranch to appear here. He persisted from 
the beginning, saying that he felt he should, and he did, and I am 
glad he came. 

Mr. Duberstein. I agree. 

Mr. Bryant. This will call for a short answer one way or the 
other, but both of you if you could answer this, both members of 
the panel, based on your experiences thus far as a member of the 
IOC Ethics Commission, are you satisfied with the progress that 
has been made to implement the necessary procedures to ensure 
the Ethics Commission will be successful in overseeing compliance 
with IOC rules and the ethics code? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, I am. There is always many a slip between the 
cup and the lip, but — I will repeat what I said earlier. This was not 
a cut-and-dried deal. There was a lot of controversy about the pro- 
visions of the code. It was finally unanimously adopted. I think the 
commission is fully on board and enthusiastic. I think the executive 
committee is. I believe that President Samaranch is, and that’s way 
down the road. That is coming along. 

Mr. Duberstein. I do agree with what I observed and my con- 
versations with Senator Baker. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Oxley. 

Mr. Oxley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me first thank both 
of you for excellent work on behalf of the International Olympic 
Movement. It has been spectacular and I think your presence here 
today points that out. 

This whole issue has become one that the press has focused in 
on essentially because of bribery or at least alleged bribery and as 
a result of trying to get a bid for a particular city. And I suspect 
that had that not happened, we wouldn’t be here today and a lot 
of the allegations that floated around for years probably would 
have continued to go unnoticed. But as a result of that, the bribery 
allegations, a lot of good reforms have come out of it. 

As I mentioned to the other panel, to President Samaranch, Con- 
gress last year passed a bill that I introduced with Chairman Bliley 
to implement the OECD convention against bribery of foreign pub- 
lic officials. We have had in this country a history of legislation 
dealing with foreign corrupt practices. Senator Baker, you are well 
aware of that. Mr. Duberstein, you are as well. In many cases we 
took the lead. In many cases we were the only country that had 
a similar type of legislation. And it was in many ways a disadvan- 
tage for our companies insomuch that we lost billions of dollars in 
contracts overseas over the years as a result of our strict adherence 
to the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. 

Finally over the OECD leadership and the convention, the anti- 
bribery convention gives an opportunity for all of the countries to 
essentially sign on to that and put us on the same level that every- 
body else is. As a matter of fact, as many of you know, the laws 
in some countries actually rewarded companies for providing 
bribes, actually allowed companies to write it off on their taxes. 
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So we have come a long way and I think the U.S. has taken that 
leadership and part of that was this anti-brihery statute that we 
were able to pass last session. One of the provisions in the legisla- 
tion said that for the first time, briberies of officials of inter- 
national organizations would be illegal under our Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act. The IOC was not on the list of organizations covered 
because it was simply not covered by the International Organiza- 
tion Immunities Act. In drafting the bill, it did take into account 
the possibility that other organizations might need to be added to 
those subject to the FCPA. This provision allows the President to 
designate new organizations as subject to the FCPA by executive 
order. I, along with Chairman Bliley, wrote to the President in 
March — March 26, as a matter of fact — raising the issue. I under- 
stand that the Mitchell commission also raised that issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I will just quote briefly from the letter that 
Chairman Bliley and I sent to the President in March. “We made 
it clear during this process that we expected prompt action by the 
administration to implement the treaty, including encouraging 
other nations to expand their own anti-bribery laws. The imple- 
menting legislation gave you the specific authority to add inter- 
national organizations such as the IOC via executive order to the 
list of organizations covered by the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, 
our Nation’s tough anti-bribery law.” 

We go on to quote USOC president William J. Hybl in which he 
wrote to the president asking that you take this step recommended 
by the commission. In making this request, Mr. Hybl states, “The 
United States Olympic Committee fully supports this recommenda- 
tion by the Special Bid Oversight Commission and respectfully re- 
quests that you issue such an order.” 

As Mr. Hybl points out in his letter, issuing such a Presidential 
executive order would make it illegal to bribe an IOC official under 
the FPCA. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent that this 
letter to the President be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Upton. Without objection. 

[The letter follows:] 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Committee on Commerce 

March 26, 1999 

The Honorable William Jefferson Clinton 
President of the United States of America 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20502 

Dear Mr. President: The recent events regarding the ethical lapses concerning 
the International Ol3nnpic Committee (“IOC”) raise serious issues that must be ad- 
dressed promptly. Like all Americans, we were shocked and discouraged to learn 
that bribery and other illicit inducements may not only be common in the Olympic 
site selection bid process, but also that these practices allegedly were employed by 
some members of the Salt Lake City Organizing Committee for the Olympic Winter 
Games of 2002 (“SLOC”). The very notion of lOC members profiting through their 
association with the Olympics is anathema to the diligence and dedication the 
world’s athletes show in preparing for Olympic competition. 

We worked together last year to successfully pass the implementing legislation 
necessary for the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(“OECD”) Convention on Combating Bribery of Foreign Officials in International 
Business Transactions. We made it clear during this process that we expected 
prompt action by the Administration to implement this treaty, including encour- 
aging other nations to expand their own anti-bribery laws. The implementing legis- 
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lation gave you the specific authority to add international organizations, such as the 
IOC, via Executive Order, to the list of organizations covered by the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act (“FCPA”), our nation’s tough anti-bribery law. We did this so you 
could act promptly, without seeking additional legislation, in a circumstance just 
like this. Given that you signed our legislation into law last fall, we are interested 
in learning why you have not exercised your authority in this regard in the four 
months since the scandal first broke. 

Furthermore, on March 1, 1999, Senator George Mitchell presented the Report of 
the Special Bid Oversight Commission to the United States Olympic Committee 
(“USOC”). This Report reviewed the circumstances surrounding Salt Lake City’s bid 
to host the Olympic Winter Games and recommended improving the policies and 
procedures associated with the Olympic bidding process. Addressing the need for the 
IOC to make fundamental changes to increase its accountability, the Commission 
encouraged “the USOC to consider requesting the issuance of a presidential Execu- 
tive Order that names the IOC ‘a public international organization’ within the 
meaning of FCPA.” 

Accordingly, on March 3, 1999, USOC President William J. Hybl wrote you, ask- 
ing that you take this step recommended by the Commission. In making this re- 
quest, Hybl states: “[t]he United States Olympic Committee fully supports this rec- 
ommendation by the Special Bid Oversight Commission, and respectfully requests 
that you issue such an Order.” As Mr. Hybl points out in his letter, issuing such 
a Presidential Executive Order would make it illegal to bribe an IOC official under 
the FCPA. 


In light of the foregoing, namely that you now possess the specific authority to 
take action and a recommendation to do so from this nation’s own Olympic Com- 
mittee, do you intend to issue an Executive Order designating the IOC as subject 
to the FCPA? If you do not plan to issue such an Order, please include an expla- 
nation of your decision not to act. 

During our consideration of the implementing legislation, we made it clear that 
convincing other nations to ratify and implement the Convention was critical to its 
success. If we want to return integrity to the Olympics, we urge you to encourage 
as many nations as possible not only to ratify and implement the OECD Conven- 
tion, but do so in a way that specifically makes bribery of IOC members illegal 
under their own anti-corruption laws. We are interested in learning what you have 
done in this regard. Accordingly, please describe the steps taken by the Administra- 
tion, if any, to encourage other nations to implement the OECD Convention in a 
manner so as to make bribery of an IOC official illegal. Also, please identify, as of 
the date of this letter, the nations the Administration has contacted to urge them 
to implement the OECD Convention in such a manner as to specifically make the 
bribery of IOC officials illegal. We would greatly appreciate your response to our 
questions by April 13, 1999. 

Fairness, clear rules and objectivity are critical in the sporting world. The Olym- 
pic spirit reflects the highest ideals in this respect, or at least it should. Athletes 
spend years of hard work in training in order to pursue the Olympic dream. Their 
tireless dedication to excellence should not be sullied by corruption, or by acquies- 
cence to corruption. 

If you have any questions about this request, please contact us or have your staff 
contact Mr. Edward Hearst of the House Commerce Committee staff at (202) 226- 
2424. We look forward to hearing from you on this important matter. 

Sincerely, 


Tom Bliley, Chairman 
Committee on Commerce 


Michael G. Oxley, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Finance and Hazardous Materials 


Mr. Oxley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask hoth 
of the you, Mr. Duberstein and Senator Baker, do you think the 
President should designate the IOC as an organization subject to 
the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act? 

Mr. Duberstein. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. So do I. 

Mr. Oxley. Mr. Duberstein, would you require a host nation to 
be made part of the OECD Anti-bribery Convention and make ille- 
gal bribery of the IOC members illegal? 
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Mr. Duberstein. I think that would he quite useful, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Oxley. Senator Baker. 

Mr. Baker. I have a different view. I have no objection to that, 
but I feel like before a country can be considered as a host country, 
a host committee, that they should make a positive affirmation of 
their commitment to comply with the code of ethics, and the code 
of ethics will also cover that point. 

Mr. Oxley. The idea would be that there would be at least an 
incentive there for any prospective host country to adopt the Anti- 
bribery Convention as a means of assuring that the bribery would 
not take place. Is that a reasonable assumption? 

Mr. Baker. I think so. I have no objection to it. But once again, 
my experience in this context is with the ethics code. We consid- 
ered that in the ethics code, whether or not subscribing to the pro- 
visions of the ethics code ought to be a condition precedent to con- 
sidering a country as a host country. 

Mr. Oxley. Mr. Chairman, we still await responses by the ad- 
ministration to our letter regarding any positive movement toward 
including the IOC under the anti-bribery statute. And perhaps we 
could work together to make certain that the administration under- 
stands how serious this committee is and, I am sure, how serious 
these gentlemen are about following through on that idea. 

Mr. Upton. I would just like to say that I would like to work 
with you on that. Though I thought the administration was trying 
to seek, though, in a little different form, but they were in fact try- 
ing to get the IOC underneath the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. 
I thought they had sent that signal as poorly written. 

Mr. Oxley. Under the legislation, as I indicated, the President 
by executive order could do that today, and it has not been forth- 
coming. I think it is important that we make the administration 
understand how serious we are about that issue. I thank the Chair- 
man for his indulgence in allowing me to sit in on the sub- 
committee and I yield back. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. I would like to say that a 
number of us will have additional questions that we will submit in 
writing. 

A couple of us have questions that we would like to pursue in 
person, and I will first recognize Ms. DeGette. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief. I just 
have two questions. 

Senator, you testified a few minutes ago, at least I thought that 
you testified that the Special Representative can conduct or can 
gather evidence and conduct investigations on his or her initiative. 
But as I read the minutes adopted this weekend, they note that the 
Special Representative proceeds with the approval of the Commis- 
sion, or if it’s not meeting, of the Chairman. So I read those min- 
utes that they could be interpreted in a slightly different way than 
your testimony. This raises the whole issue we have been talking 
about today, which is that these minutes really need to be fleshed 
out a lot more clearly. I think that you have got a lot of work cut 
out for you. 

Based on that, I have two questions. First of all, do you think 
that the IOC should consider elevating the Special Representative 
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to a higher status than it is now, so in fact that office can have 
independent investigative authority? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t think there is any doubt but that the fair 
intendment of the ethics code in the bylaws is that the Special Rep- 
resentatives — Special Representative should be independent and 
should have the budget and the staff to carry out his or her duties. 

I guess I would verse that a little different on the question of 
whether or not they could proceed with the concurrence of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee or Ethics Commission. I said earlier, and I be- 
lieve and I hope that my fellow commissioners believe, that the 
Special Representatives — Special Representative has the full au- 
thority to follow whatever leads occur to him or her. They require 
no authorization from the Ethics Commission or anyone else to 
pursue them. The Special Representative has no authority to sanc- 
tion. The Ethics Commission has no authority to sanction, but I 
think the Special Representative should be fully empowered and I 
believe is fully empowered to pursue any lead that occurs to him. 

Ms. DeGette. Following up on that. I know your staff, in par- 
ticular Kevin Jones, has been very helpful to our staff in trying to 
work this through. This just points out to me we are seeing confu- 
sion in the minutes adopted this weekend. We are seeing clarifica- 
tions that are needed. I am wondering if we can try to have a se- 
ries of follow-up conversations to see how the details are really 
being fleshed out with the first one of them to occur the first week 
of February of next year. 

Mr. Baker. Sure, I would be glad to. Thank you for your remarks 
about Kevin, who has been very helpful to me in this whole matter. 
He does it as I do it without any employment with the IOC. 

May I reiterate, this is still a work in progress. We are still try- 
ing to create a structure here and I welcome your observations and 
we will take account of them. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very quick. I 
just have three questions. 

First of all, I heard your complimentary comments on President 
Samaranch. I am sure those are sincere and well taken. But I 
would assume that Senator Baker and Mr. Duberstein would agree 
that there are other men and women of eminence and integrity in 
the world that could also serve as President of the IOC. Do you 
agree with that? 

Mr. Baker. Certainly so. 

Mr. Barton. The second question deals with independent spous- 
al and family travel and recipient of gifts. Are some of these re- 
forms that are going to be put in place, do they deal with that issue 
which would be separate from the IOC membership itself, or is that 
still an open question? 

Mr. Baker. No, I think they will be dealt with as a matter of pol- 
icy as well as a matter of structure. I reiterate what I said before. 
It was not adopted as policy by the Executive Committee or the 
Commission, but my own view is that country visits are great but 
they ought to be paid for by the IOC. I must tell you, having your 
wife along is a major advantage. If the IOC will pay for it, I have 
no objection to it. 
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Mr. Barton. My question, Senator, is not on a spouse or family 
member attending an official visit. My question is on an inde- 
pendent spousal or family visit, which has occurred repeatedly from 
the Office of the Presidency on down the IOC. These are inde- 
pendent visits where the IOC member or the executive officer is 
not there. The example that I alluded to was the president’s wife 
attending Atlanta and making no bones about the fact that she 
wasn’t interested in looking at the potential venues. She wanted to 
go shopping and wanted to see some of the cultural sites of the 
South. My question is independent family/spousal visits, not at- 
tending or an official visit. 

Mr. Baker. I know trouble when I see it. I am not about to talk 
about a wife attending these meetings. I take your point and I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. Barton. It is something that needs to be looked at. I am just 
bringing to it to your attention. 

Mr. Baker. I will adhere to that. 

Mr. Barton. There are a number of reports over the years that 
have alluded to that. 

My last of my questions is somewhat more complicated. If you 
want to cogitate on it and present a formal response for the record 
because of time, I understand that. But I am told when you at- 
tended your first IOC either Executive Committee meeting or 
maybe preliminary session that you appeared — you came back and 
were appalled at the lack of any regular order. I know you are from 
the Senate and we sometimes in the House think that the Senate 
doesn’t have any regular order, but we have a Rules Committee 
and a Jefferson’s Manual, and we adhere to certain procedural 
rules. Apparently when the IOC conducts a meeting, there are no 
rules, as in whatever the presiding officer makes them at that 
meeting. 

Should it be made in order that you actually recommend a set 
of procedural rules so that the way votes are taken, the way items 
are put on the agenda, the way things are brought up for consider- 
ation, all of the things that we take for granted in a democracy, 
but appear to be done, if at all, very murkily in the IOC hierarchy? 

Mr. Baker. It is a pretty informal group, at least the Ethics 
Commission is. I will acknowledge to you that after my first meet- 
ing I was tempted to resign. But then I thought better of the whole 
thing and made my recommendations and many of them were 
adopted. I think that it is a worthwhile endeavor. But I have no — 
I see no crying need for a formal code of procedure for the Commis- 
sion. I have never been to an IOC meeting or Executive Committee 
meeting so I can’t speak to that. But I think the Commission works 
okay. Judge Mbaye runs it in a very effective manner. 

As I repeat, in the first meeting I certainly got off to a rough 
start. We had some pretty enthusiastic disagreements on some 
points. But it all came together, it is working as a group. I think 
it is effective. I think the code they have adopted is good, perhaps 
even excellent. I think that the bylaws that have been adopted are 
good and relevant and I think that our next big challenge is to find 
the right Special Representative, our administrative officer. But I 
have come a long way since that first meeting when I was sort of 
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nonplused by the way that it went. But I think things are going 
well and I think they will continue. 

Mr. Barton. I was told that at last week’s meeting, one of the 
motions was made on a particular reform measure, and there were 
90 members present who were allowed to vote and the vote was 
called and 10 voted for it and it was moved that it was adopted. 
In the U.S. Senate, if the vote were 10 to 80, the nays would have 
it. I think there is work to be done in that area and I would com- 
mend that to your Commission to look into. 

Mr. Baker. One of my law partners who is chairman of the firm, 
always at firm meetings says, I perceive a consensus. 

Mr. Barton. I thank the panel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you again, both of you, and Dr. Kissinger has 
left early to catch his transportation. We appreciate very much 
your testimony. I just want to say that we look forward to hearing 
both your frustrations and the words of success as this moves for- 
ward in the future. I know that you will be willing and able to com- 
municate it to this panel. We appreciate very much your time and 
wish you a very happy holiday season. Thank you. Good to see you. 

If we could have the third and fourth panels assemble. I know 
that in particular Bonnie Blair has a 3 o’clock plane that I am told 
is on time. I made it to National in 6 minutes, so that may be an 
Olympic record, and you are supposed to be faster than me. But if 
at this time we could have the remaining two panels together, Mr. 
John Naber, Mr. Bill Stapleton, Mr. Robert Ctvrtlik, Ms. Bonnie 
Blair, Mr. Kerrie Strug, Mr. Kevin Szott, Mr. Billy Mills, and Mr. 
Peter Westbrook come to the table. 

As you know, our process is taking testimony under oath. If you 
raise your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Upton. We will start with Ms. Blair who still has a chance 
to catch the flight. You can take any chair. We know who you are, 
you have been identified. We need that mike. 

Your statement in its entirety will be made a part of the record. 
Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF BONNIE BLAIR; JOHN NABER; BILL 

STAPLETON, CHAIRMAN, USOC ATHLETES ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL; ROBERT CTVRTLIK; BILLY MILLS; KERRIE STRUG; 

PETER WESTBROOK; AND KEVIN SZOTT 

Ms. Blair. Can everybody hear me? Obviously, it kind of seems 
already that everybody knows who I am. In my original statement, 
I said good morning but I think now it is afternoon. We do appre- 
ciate and, I guess, on behalf of the all of the athletes, you letting 
us be here and in a sense kind of speak our minds as well. 

I am Bonnie Blair. I have been in four winter Olympics, consecu- 
tive Olympics, starting in Sarajevo in 1984 and going on through 
Lillehammer in 1994. I was able to have the, I think, the great for- 
tune to be able to win 5 Olympic gold medals and one bronze for 
myself as well as the United States. As of right now, that’s the 
record for the most medals for a female American, which that is 
something I am still proud of. 

During the course of the Olympics, being able to be up on the 
medal stand is something that is difficult to express in words what 
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that feeling is like. Having that medal draped around your neck, 
hearing the Star Spangled Banner played, there is nothing quite 
like it ever in my wildest dreams. I was lucky enough to be able 
to do that five times. 

But through all of that and the great victories that I have had, 
one of the most greatest victories that I felt was a race where I ac- 
tually didn’t receive a medal, where I actually placed fourth in the 
1500 in Lillehammer. That was a personal best for me. 

So I think a lot of times for us, especially as athletes, when you 
achieve something that is beyond your wildest dreams, that is suc- 
cess. I think success comes from a lot of different areas in life; in 
the Olympics, in everything that we do. Sometimes success just 
doesn’t always mean finishing first. But for sure as an athlete, as 
an Olympian, I didn’t go to the Olympics not thinking of gold. That 
was something that was obvious in all of our minds. Like I said, 
success comes on a lot of different levels. To me, striving for a per- 
sonal best was something that I was just as proud of achieving as 
it was the Olympic medals that I received as well. 

I think also as a competitor, as an Olympian, you can’t be afraid 
to compete. Whatever the level, whatever the race, you go out there 
and give it everything that you have got. And maybe sometimes 
people think of being scared of something. It’s kind of iffy. But I 
guess part of that also has to come with the possibility of knowing 
that you might have to accept change and risk. Because, for sure, 
as athletes a lot of things can change: your age, your health, your 
condition. But you always have to be willing to be up to the chal- 
lenge of the change, of taking that risk. 

I think that’s one of the things where the IOC has come up 
against something. They know that they have had to make a 
change. They have had to make something different, to do some- 
thing different, to try to always be the best that you can be. And 
that’s what is happening. 

I know as an Olympian, I have been just as disappointed as a 
lot of you have of the things that have happened over the course 
of the last year. But they know that they have to make change. 
They are having to do something different. In my eyes, what has 
gone on over the last year, especially over this last weekend, they 
are taking those steps to make the change. I think all of us here 
were the ones that were going to keep backing then. We are going 
to keep supporting them and challenging them to keep making it 
better and to be the best that they can be. 

I have definitely been proud of my relationship with the Olympic 
Committee, starting off with speed skating as a whole here in the 
United States with our Olympic Committee and being a part of the 
Olympic Movement worldwide. It is definitely a position in my life 
that I know is going to carry on for a lifetime. And I want to con- 
tinue to work with them, hopefully try to keep making things bet- 
ter so that they can be the best that they can be for the future of 
what our Olympians are going to be. I know that they are going 
to make the change. To me it has been obvious and I think that 
we have to stick with them and try to help them as best we can. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Bonnie Blair follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Bonnie Blair 

Good Morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. My name is 
Bonnie Blair. I am a recently-retired Olympic speedskater and I am pleased to ap- 
pear before this committee. 

I have had the tremendous good fortune and the high honor of representing the 
United States at four consecutive Winter Olympics: Sarajevo in 1984, Calgary in 
1988, Albertville in 1992, and Lillehammer in 1994. During the course of my Olym- 
pic competition I won five gold medals which, I understand, is a record for an Amer- 
ican female Olympian. 

It was a thrill each time I stepped up on the platform and heard the Star Span- 
gled Banner play as the gold medal I won was placed around my neck. But to me, 
“winning” is a relative term. The greatest victory I ever experienced was my finish 
in a race in which I did not receive a medal, but in which my performance far ex- 
ceeded any of my previous competitions in that event. That, to me, was a victory 
because I had achieved something I never dreamed I was capable of achieving, al- 
though I had been working hard to prepare. 

Don’t get me wrong, as an athlete, and as an Olympian, I always skated for the 
gold. But I am saying that there are other measures of success — in life as in sport. 
Being the best that you can be, without fear of failure. We have to recognize and 
honor even our smallest triumphs, the personal-best-goals that we set for ourselves, 
even if they seem less than notewortlw to others. That is the Olympic ideal, and 
is at the base of what motivates all of us as we prepare for competition, whether 
in the Olympic Games or in life. 

The successful athlete knows that you can’t be afraid to compete, whatever the 
pressure, whatever the race. This brings me to a bit of a contradiction and that is, 
in order to be successful consistently, we need to be flexible enough to change and 
risk. For an athlete, conditions change. Age, experience, health and conditioning 
change. Equipment and technique change, too. If I had resisted change as a compet- 
itor, I would have been left behind long before I experienced the success I did. We 
see this element of change manifesting itself in the global environment, too. Atti- 
tudes change, policies change, even governments. Why? Because the bottom-line 
goal is to make things better. 

I have personally been troubled by the events surrounding the International 
Olympic Committee as they have unfolded over the last year. I believe these prob- 
lems have served as a detrimental distraction from the Olympic ideals of competi- 
tion and personal excellence, and have forced the concentration of the athletes onto 
matters unrelated to their quest and pursuit of excellence. 

The way I see things, the International Ol 3 Tnpic Movement is on the cusp of great 
and much-needed change. It must not fear change, but welcome it as a competitive 
challenge to make it a better organization; responsive to athlete interests and re- 
spectful of the ideals it has always represented. The athletes, who are the backbone 
and reason for the Ol 3 Tnpic Games deserve to have the honor and nobility restored 
to the great tradition that is the Olympic Movement. For that matter, so do the 
world citizens who make up the audience that cheers for the victors, weeps for the 
tragic figures and ultimately exalts in every athlete’s participation in the Games. 

From what I have read over the weekend, the IOC has taken the first steps to- 
ward restoring the integrity of the Olympic Movement and I encourage them to con- 
tinue their progress. In this we, the Olympic athletes, want to be a part of the proc- 
ess because we truly care. We will not let you fail because we will bring the same 
energy toward the restoration of the Olympic ideal that we brought to our prepara- 
tion for competition as Olympians and Olympic Hopefuls. 

My association with the Olympic Movement is a major factor in who I am and 
I am proud of my association with it. The current difficulties, I believe, are only 
temporary, and we are now on the road back. Let all of us who really care about 
the Olympic Movement be part of the restoration process, applaud the successes, 
however seemingly insignificant, and help the IOC be the best that it can be. That 
is the Olympic spirit, the Olympic way, and I know that a characteristic Olympic 
effort will yield a result that will make everyone involved a winner. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. 

Ms. DeGette. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent to 
ask Ms. Blair one question before she leaves? 

Mr. Upton. Sure. 

Ms. DeGette. Ms. Blair, as you have heard, sitting through the 
whole testimony today, our real concern is that the IOC be as good 
as it can be also, and that’s why Congress has really been trying 
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to pressure for these reforms for a long time. What I would like to 
ask you is, is there concern — I might ask the rest of the athletes 
this later — is there concern among the athlete community that 
Congress’s efforts to clean up the IOC is going to somehow result 
in retaliation against the U.S. athletes? 

Ms. Blair. I certainly hope not. I think one way to look at it is 
that everybody is trying to make the steps to make it better. I 
think John Naber will talk a little bit more on his end and what 
he has been involved in. I think that’s been a big forefront on the 
athlete part. But I think it is coming from all different areas as 
well as from the sponsorships, those people taking a stand, too. But 
I think in a sense it is kind of like everybody coming together to 
make that wheel spin in a perfect circle so that we can be the best 
that we can be in all different areas. 

Ms. DeGette. So you think that the athletes support this effort 
to make the IOC reform? 

Ms. Blair. I think the athletes always want to have whatever is 
best. I think as far as the athletes go, a lot of the things that hap- 
pened, you never really touch them specifically. We go to the Olym- 
pic Games and we compete. We are kind of like in tunnel vision. 
A lot of the things that happen on the outskirts beforehand, we 
don’t have a lot of anything to do with that. So our main focus was 
always to go out there and strive to be the best that we can be. 
I think for anything, you always wanted to be the best that you can 
be, whatever the circumstances. Obviously, we have been hit with 
a battle of a lot of frustrating circumstances. I think in the long 
run it is going to make it bigger, better, and stronger. 

Mr. Upton. I don’t mean to cut you off, but if you are going to 
make your flight, you better go. 

Ms. Blair. I guess I will try. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. We appreciate it. 

Again, I regret that we needed to put these panels together, but 
as you all know, we had some starting problems this morning be- 
cause of the airport trouble and whatnot. I think really at this 
point, because of the time constraints, even though a wonderful 
video was prepared and certainly I intend to watch it, we will not 
do it at the liberty of everybody else that has been waiting. 

Oh, do you want to watch it? All right. We will roll the videotape 
as they say. But I do want to say, too, in putting this panel to- 
gether when the video was made, I know that John Naber is not 
shown on the video and he on his own has received 5 gold medals 
and 1 silver and that needs to be certainly recognized. But let’s roll 
the tape. Thank you. 

[Videotape shown.] 

Mr. Upton. We appreciate the USOC doing that. I only wish it 
was about a couple of hours longer. It was really terrific and I ap- 
preciate your efforts on behalf of this country. We appreciate your 
willingness to come today as well. We are sorry about the schedule. 
Those things happen. At least we didn’t have 10 votes today that 
would have required us to get up and back. We appreciate your 
willingness to appear as one panel as that will save a little bit of 
time. 

At this point all of your statements will be made part of the 
record in their entirety. If you could limit your remarks to no more 
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than 5 minutes, hopefully a little bit shorter, that would be terrific. 
We will start with Mr. Naber. Thank you very much. 

You need to pass those mikes down as well. And also we want 
to make a unanimous consent request that the report, which you 
had a large degree in helping to write, of your organization is now 
made a part of the record as well, by unanimous consent. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN NABER 

Mr. Naber. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I begin my re- 
marks, I want to acknowledge that although I won my gold medals 
underneath the flag of the U.S. Olympic Committee and the USA, 
I am also a member of Character Counts Sports. I am also a mem- 
ber of OATH, Olympic Advocates Together Honorably, and the 
Healthy Competition Foundation which are a lot of different orga- 
nizations that care about what is good in sport. 

As part of that I want to acknowledge that the Olympic motto 
is “Citius, Altius, Fortius,” which is swifter, higher, stronger. Not 
swiftest, highest, strongest. It is not about winning, it is about get- 
ting better. As Bonnie Blair just said, her losing race was one of 
the ones she was most proud of 

It is because of that philosophy of personal improvement that I 
offer my remarks and it is in that spirit which I hope they are re- 
ceived. I know we are limited on time so I just want to cover four 
quick points and one underlying commonality that goes through 
them all. 

First of all, whenever I watch professional sporting events on tel- 
evision, football, basketball, baseball, it makes me wish I was a 
better athlete. Whenever I watch the Olympics, it makes me wish 
I was a better person. It is the stories of individuals overcoming ob- 
stacles and trying their best, not just about winning. It is that that 
I love about the Olympics. Even the International Olympic Com- 
mittee’s own stated fundamental principles say, and I quote, “that 
the Olympic Movement is a philosophy which seeks to create a way 
of life based on the joy found in effort, the educational value of 
good example, and respect for fundamental ethical principles.” 

“The goal of the movement is” and I continue quoting “to con- 
tribute to building a better world by educating youth through sport 
practiced without discrimination of any kind which requires mutual 
understanding and the spirit of friendship, solidarity, and fair 
play.” 

I think everybody on this panel would be perfectly happy if the 
IOC merely lived up to its own statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples. Now, with the commitment of fair play and sportsmanship, 
the Olympic Games, currently five wonderful gifts from this com- 
munity: significant government funding for host city infrastructure; 
generous availability and access over the public airwaves; vast tax- 
deductible corporate sponsorships; the unbridled enthusiasm of 
wide-eyed spectators and young kids; and the undying affection of 
those of us who are the focus of the games, the athletes themselves. 

With so many stakeholders, surely you have to call the Olympic 
Movement a public trust. It should be protected by the public for 
the good of all humanity. Now, the report, as recently suggested by 
the IOC Commission, the IOC 2000 Commission, that were unani- 
mously accepted are wonderful. The abuses that brought those 
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things to light, the bid city scandal, frankly was like an iceberg 
that rips out the side of the ship. But though it did make the 
changes possible, it would have been unthinkable 13 months ago. 

So it is without any sarcasm that I join the rest of the speakers 
when I say congratulations to Juan Antonio Samaranch, IOC Exec- 
utive Board, and the 110th council, the Congress in Lausanne, for 
accepting all of these responsibilities. In my view, it turned this 
105-year-old luxury liner a full 15 degrees to port. They made a big 
change in the last year for a luxury liner. 

While many of the accepted reforms have the promise of poten- 
tial change, they are still vulnerable to manipulation and abuse. If 
the reforms are not both implemented and enforced in a manner 
that is in keeping with those fundamental principles, the ship is 
destined to spring a leak and sink once again. 

Let me begin with the first of four issues, the ethics. If we pre- 
tend that all people who ever hold or will hold an IOC post are al- 
ways ethical and always make good decisions, perhaps you don’t 
need a fully functioning, ever vigilant proactive investigator. Pre- 
sumably, the number of lifeboats on the Titanic were perfectly ade- 
quate for the trip they intended to take. In sport, however, acci- 
dental violations of a rule are as common as ethical lapses are in 
life. At the Olympic Games, the athletes enjoy a clearly defined set 
of rules and well-trained officials whose only job it is to bring those 
transgressions to light. 

Well, though the scandal has precipitated the creation of the 
Ethics Commission, the measure of their efficiency or efficacy is not 
their credentials — they are all above reproach, they are all fabulous 
people — but rather, the method by which they were chosen, the 
independence of their thinking, the transparency of their process, 
and the binding authority of their decision. Maybe the word “inde- 
pendence” has lost something in the translation, but I didn’t see 
clear independence reflected by some of these reforms. If each 
member of the Ethics Committee is hand-picked behind closed 
doors, has no authority to root out ethical lapses but only makes 
suggestions that must be ratified by the Executive Board, then this 
group will be no more successful than the individual conscience of 
each IOC member. Giving the Ethics Commission the responsibility 
to eliminate the perception of IOC misconduct without giving them 
the power to do so, it is like finding a man drowning 20 feet from 
shore, tossing him a 15-foot rope and saying that you have met him 
more than halfway. 

The creation of their Special Representative post is a great first 
step. But his or her selection process and responsibilities and the 
independence and the loyalties are still unclear. 

Let’s move on to the second area, performance enhancing drugs, 
which has the ability to be the single greatest thorn in the Olympic 
Movement’s side because it attacks the very validity of the gold 
medals themselves. The great Norwegian speed skater and human- 
itarian, Johann Olav Koss, was approached by a pre-teen Olympic 
hopeful who said, Mr. Koss, what kind of drugs did you have to 
take in order to win the gold medals? 

That skepticism affects the winners and the cheaters alike. 
Sadly, any critics of the IOC can now add to their complaints any 
dissatisfaction they may have with the results of pending drug test- 
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ing, and it needs pointing out that many of the international fed- 
erations have indicated their unwillingness to play along with the 
international drug testing programs. The difficulties are substan- 
tial, with unproven new testing protocols, sophisticated drug users 
remaining one step ahead of the authorities, even the rumor of con- 
cealed positive drug tests for fear of offending or in any way embar- 
rassing the Olympic Movement. In the aquatic vernacular, I would 
say either the net is too loose, the fish are too smart, or somebody 
is playing catch and release. 

It’s a wonder to me then why the IOC wants to remain in the 
word’s cross-hairs with this responsibility. For the results of all 
drug testing to be universally believable, we have to remove the 
impression that there might be any incentive to conceal a guilty 
person’s guilt. A zero tolerance additive is believable only from a 
truly independent body. 

No. three, the third area of concern is the duration of the IOC 
terms — the two are frequently used to curtail the runaway power 
of entrenched position — is the application of term limits. This 
method allows any organization the opportunity to gradually build 
into the system a polite way of allowing new blood onto the com- 
mittee and encouraging those with decades to leave service without 
a hint of rancor of scandal. The current new members, however, 
will be elected to 8-year terms with the possibility of unlimited re- 
elections by their fellow members. Unlike U.S. corporations or 
other groups, they not accountable to the vast body. They only have 
to receive their votes from their own brothers and sisters. Since the 
votes are cast by IOC members, the possibility of the same group 
electing itself over and over again is real and frightening. Further- 
more, since all of their 8-year terms begin January 1, they all come 
up for renewal at the same time, eliciting the possibility of a votes- 
for-votes scandal, and that’s also frightening. 

In the Olympic Games, the defending champion or current world 
record holder doesn’t get a bye into the finals or a head start into 
the race. He or she is not automatically to return to the games 4 
years later. Each victory must be fairly earned and each battle won 
on the merits on that date. The chance of an upset is what keeps 
the challengers working so hard and at the same time keeps the 
veteran on his toes. 

Here is the fundamental truth. There is no room for entitlement 
at the Olympics and there shouldn’t be in IOC membership. 

My final area of concern is athlete representation, pretty much 
moot at this point, I am delighted to say. Recent rules allow for 
these new athletes to join the IOC, but they have to leave the IOC 
8 years after their most recent Olympic appearance, which ties 
their athletic ability to their term, and it is in fact a de facto term 
limit. I don’t mind getting new blood on the committee. I think it 
is unfair to issue term limits to the athletes while not issuing term 
limits to the rest of the IOC. We want a level playing field. 

The criteria to serve as a representative of the active Olympians, 
also, I should note, the election timing stinks. To hold an election 
in the middle of the Olympic Games when athletes are at their 
most heightened critical moment in their life, it is really unfair. It 
seems a bit flawed, and each election could easily be a popularity 
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contest with the public name of the medalists as opposed to their 
legitimate desires to serve the good of the movement. 

Last is their voice on the Executive Board. If you are going to 
put these athletes on, let them vote and choose their representative 
to the Executive Board right now. That has to be approved by the 
IOC president, although perhaps that may change in the near fu- 
ture. 

The overriding concern, the fundamental common flaw in all of 
these four areas, in my opinion it is called the lack of IOC account- 
ability. While they created the Ethics Commission, I don’t know 
that they have agreed to abide by every decision that the Commis- 
sion makes. While they have reduced the age limit, they have put 
no limit on their own terms, thereby indicating a reluctance to let 
go of the positions until the last possible moment. They have cre- 
ated an international drug testing program. They seem reluctant to 
let it loose to allow the system to work without their influence. And 
while they have added seats for athletes, they have limited the pool 
of the athletes they can choose from, and in fact, limited the length 
of the athletes’ terms to frankly their most athletically fruitful 
years. 

Though they have shown a recent willingness to be inclusive, the 
system is still stacked in their favor because there is no authority 
to which they willingly hold themselves accountable. There is no 
system of checks and balances and far too many decisions seem to 
be made behind closed doors and by claim. 

Olympians may be the finest athletic specimens on the planet, 
but even they are held accountable to the rules of support, the offi- 
cial decisions, the governing bodies, the testers for drugs, and, of 
course, the IOC. 

After accepting all 50 reforms, though, I have to say the IOC 
bought my vote. At least they bought the benefit of my doubt. I am 
willing to trust the IOC to be genuine in their call for democracy, 
transparency, and responsibility. I know many IOC members per- 
sonally and I can vouch for their motives always being for the ben- 
efit of the movement without seeking personal glory or gain. We 
must remember that every IOC member is in fact a volunteer. 
They are giving of their time. 

Juan Antonio Samaranch did concern me, though, by his com- 
ments earlier in the day when he said, “My first responsibility is 
to the IOC members.” He said that today. Even so, we must re- 
member that without accountability to others, unprincipled and ex- 
peditious choices become easier to make and, sadly, easier to over- 
look. Leaders need to be accountable to someone other than them- 
selves, not just in word but in deed. There must be an ongoing 
means for an independent review of the IOC and an occasional in- 
spection of this luxury liner’s moral compass to maintain her true 
heading. 

By announcing this area well in advance, Mr. Chairman, you put 
all of the players on notice that their decisions will be made public, 
that their critics will be heard, and that their deeds will have to 
stand up to the scrutiny of media attention. I won’t repeat the 
phrase that Reagan said before — okay, I will: Trust, but verify. 

[The prepared statement of John Naber follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of John Naber 

Before I begin my remarks, I want to make clear that though I won my medals 
for the United States of America, and am the democratically elected president of the 
US Olympians (our nation’s Olympic Alumni), and serve on the CHARACTER 
COUNTS! Sports Advisory Board, I sit before you today as one of many members 
of OATH (Olympic Advocates, Together Honorably), the only truly independent, 
international, athlete-led organization of Olympians in the world. I am grateful for 
this opportunity to share thoughts and observations that I’ve gathered during my 
over twenty three years in the Olympic movement. 

Because we are limited for time, today. I’ll be focusing my remarks on four areas 
of discussion, as they pertain to the recently adopted IOC reforms, and the one com- 
mon bond they seem to share. But let me begin by calling attention to the reason 
I am glad to be here. 

The Olympic Motto of “Citius, Altius, Fortius” means “Swifter, Higher, Strong- 
er”. . . not “Swiftest, Highest, Strongest”. The Olympic Games should be about per- 
sonal and professional improvement, not about winning at all costs. This quest for 
improvement reflects the athlete’s desire to set new records, to enhance perform- 
ance, to improve themselves while following the ideals of sportsmanship and fair 
play. It is in that spirit that I seek to point out any imperfections or suggestions 
for the purpose of improving the Olympic movement and I hope my remarks will 
be delivered for the future benefit of all Ol 3 Tnpians and stakeholders. 

THE OLYMPIC GAMES AS A PUBLIC TRUST: 

When I watch professional sporting events on television, (the Super Bowl, NBA 
Playoffs or World Series), it makes me wish I was a better athlete. But when I 
watch the Olympics, it makes me wish I was a better person, because of its collec- 
tion of young men and women trying to work hard and overcome obstacles to reach 
their personal potential and dreams, without any realistic hope for financial secu- 
rity. 

The International Olympic Committee’s own Charter includes a statement of Fun- 
damental Principles, in which the purpose of the Olympic movement is described 
as (and I quote) “a philosophy . . . (which) seeks to create a way of life based on the 
joy found in effort, the educational value of good example and respect for funda- 
mental ethical principles.” The goal of this movement is (and I quote again) “to con- 
tribute to building a . . . better world, by educating youth through sport, practiced 
without discrimination of any kind . . . which requires mutual understanding with a 
spirit of friendship, solidarity and fair play.” 

With its commitment to fair play and sportsmanship and all that is best in the 
world of sport, the Ol 3 Tnpic Games enjoy significant government funding for host 
city infrastructure, generous availability and access over the public airwaves, vast 
tax-deductible corporate sponsorships, the unbridled enthusiasm of wide eyed spec- 
tators and children from around the world, and of course the undying affection of 
the focus of the Games, the athletes themselves. With so many “stakeholders” surely 
the Olympics can be called a “public trust,” one that needs to be protected by the 
public for the good of all humanity. 

The reforms recommended by the IOC 2000 Commission, and recently accepted 
by the IOC General Session last week are a remarkable testament to the disinfect- 
ant power of sunlight. The abuses that were brought to light by the “Bid City Scan- 
dal,” like an iceberg that rips out the side of the ship, have made changes possible 
that would have been unthinkable a mere 13 months ago. 

Had these changes come about on their own, without public pressure, I would 
have been among the first to champion the IOC for its progressive stance, and for- 
ward thinking leadership. 

Even so, it is without any sarcasm that I now sincerely applaud Juan Antonio 
Samaranch, the IOC Executive Board and the 110th Session Congress for over- 
hauling this 105 year old “luxury liner” called the International Olympic Committee, 
and steering her a full fifteen degrees to port in little more than a year. 

The reforms suggested by the IOC 2000 Commission go a long way towards mak- 
ing sure the ship never hits that same iceberg again, but historically, the people at 
the helm have shown little evidence of their willingness to be accountable to the 
concerns of the ship’s investors, passengers or crew. It’s for that reason that I am 
now cautiously optimistic when I am told that the gash in the hull has been 
patched, and we’re ready to resume full speed, without at the same time receiving 
adequate guarantees of the craft’s future safe passage. 

While many of the accepted reforms have the promise and potential of great posi- 
tive change, the structure of those reforms is still vulnerable to manipulation and 
abuse, and, if the reforms are not implemented and enforced in a manner that is 
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in keeping with the IOC’s own Fundamental Principles, the ship is destined to 
spring a leak, and sink once again. 

ETHICS commission: 

The first area of my concern is potentially the most far-reaching reform, which 
was made in the creation of the Ethics Commission and the new position of the Spe- 
cial Representative. While their work is not yet done, I want to share my enthu- 
siasm for their task ahead. Mr. Samaranch himself noted “There has been a breach 
of trust between the IOC and the public, and it will take time to heal.” We should 
not expect immediate results, but I am looking forward to the prompt and adequate 
resolution to any remaining cases pertaining to the “votes-for-bribes” issue or any 
other ethical lapses as well. 

If we assume that all people who hold or ever will hold a seat on the IOC are 
fundamentally good and wise, and will always follow each and every rule, ethical 
or otherwise, then there’s probably not going to be a need for a fully functioning, 
ever vigilant, proactive investigator. Presumably, the number of lifeboats on the Ti- 
tanic was perfectly adequate for the smooth voyage that was anticipated. 

In sport, however, accidental violations of a rule are as common as ethical lapses 
are in life. Sometimes ignorance of the rules is to blame, or perhaps the strength 
of the temptation is also too much to bear. At the Olympic Games, the athletes 
enjoy a clearly defined set of rules, and well trained officials whose only job is to 
bring any transgressions to light. 

In my Olympic swimming races, eight competitors performed in front of about 20 
trained officials. The officials were not there because the IOC expected someone to 
break the rules, but rather to give everyone another reason not to. Their presence 
also insured that the eventual winners would not have to see their victories dis- 
puted. 

The existing Ethics Commission members each have reputations that are impec- 
cable and beyond reproach, but to blindly trust that all ethical lapses will disappear 
because the IOC put really ethical people on a commission, is like entrusting the 
repair of four cavities, three partial crowns and a root canal to someone who has 
good teeth, instead of a dentist’s diploma. 

Though the scandal has precipitated the creation of the Ethics Commission, the 
measure of its efficacy is not the credentials of the members, but rather the method 
by which they were chosen, the independence of their thinking, the transparency of 
the process and the binding authority of their decisions. 

If each member is hand-picked behind closed doors, and has no authority to root 
out ethical lapses but only to make suggestions for further ratification, this group 
will be no more successful than the conscience of each IOC member. Giving the Eth- 
ics Commission the responsibility to eliminate the perception of IOC misconduct, 
without giving them the power to do so is like finding a man drowning twenty feet 
from shore, tossing him a fifteen foot rope, proudly claiming you’ve met him more 
than half way. 

The primary responsibility of the Ethics Commission should be to create a lasting 
document, an “Honor Code,” with a clear and specific definition of appropriate (and 
inappropriate) conduct, with remedies attached. The USOC has a similar document 
already in place for its various coaches. Only after we understand this document, 
can we begin to measure it’s likely impact. Rules have been in place before, but the 
people also must follow them. Just as the liberty of a nation can be traced to its 
citizens’ adherence to well written laws, so too, the reputation of the IOC will de- 
pend on its members’ willingness to follow these guidelines. 

Naturally, this document must be made easily available to the public. 

I also commend the IOC on the creation of the “Special Representative” post. It 
is a great first step, but his/her selection process, job responsibilities, independence, 
powers and loyalties are currently unclear. 

Early in my swimming career, I was caught and disqualified for doing an illegal 
turn. I never made that same mistake again, for two reasons. 1) the prompt execu- 
tion of appropriate punishment made me a better person (I learned my lesson), and 
2) I knew the “stroke & turn judge” would still be watching over me the next time 
I swam. The ongoing threat of being caught put me on my best behavior, and even- 
tually helped me earn a reputation for honesty as well as excellence. 

WORLD ANTI-DOPING AGENCY (WADA): 

Now, let’s move on to the second area of my concern, the use of performance en- 
hancing drugs which is the single greatest threat to the Olympic Games, because 
it attacks the very validity of the gold medals themselves. 
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The great Norwegian speed skater and humanitarian, Johann Olaf Koss, was ap- 
proached by a pre-teen Olympic hopeful, who asked “What kind of drugs did you 
have to take in order to win your gold medals?” This attitude of skepticism affects 
the “clean” and “dirty” champions alike. 

I am delighted to see the progress made on this issue by the IOC. Their commit- 
ment of financial ($25 million) and other resources has not gone unnoticed or 
unappreciated. The decision to create the World Anti-Doping Agency (WADA) is long 
overdue. 

Sadly, any critics of the IOC can now add to their complaints any dissatisfaction 
they may have with the results of the pending drug testing, and it needs pointing 
out that some of the International Sports Federations have indicated a reluctance 
to “play along.” 

The difficulties are substantial, with unproved or new testing protocols, sophisti- 
cated drug users remaining one step ahead of the authorities, or even the rumor 
of concealed positive results so as to avoid official embarrassment. In the aquatic 
vernacular, either the net is too loose, the fish are too smart or someone is prac- 
ticing “catch and release.” 

Even so, for the results of all drug testing to be universally believable, we have 
to remove the impression that there might be any incentive to conceal an athlete’s 
guilt. A “zero tolerance” attitude is believable only from a truly independent testing 
body. 

I’ve had a life-long admiration for IOC member and fellow Olympic swimmer, 
Richard Pound. His work on WADA has been relentless and perhaps thankless as 
well, and yet, even so, I still believe that it is in the Agency’s best interest to be 
completely independent, transparent, and accountable to all the passengers on 
board, where there can be no suspicion about the fairness of the testing or the reli- 
ability of the published results. 


IOC TERM LIMITS: 

The third area of concern to me is the duration of the IOC terms. 

When it comes to IOC membership, I believe that someone’s age is irrelevant to 
their ability to serve the Olympic cause so therefore the IOC’s established age limits 
are irrelevant, but limiting the length of time someone may sit on the lOC is not. 

A tool frequently used to curtail the runaway power of entrenched position is the 
application of term limits. This method allows any organization the opportunity to 
gradually build into the system a polite way of allowing “new blood” onto the Com- 
mittee, and encouraging those with decades of service to leave without a hint of ran- 
cor or scandal. 

Though the IOC 2000 recommendations included regular elections for all mem- 
bers, (one eight year term allows members to attend four Olympic Games, two sum- 
mer and two winter), but the reforms did not go far enough. 

Current and new members, however, will be elected to eight year terms, with the 
possibility of unlimited re-elections, by their fellow members. 

Since the votes are cast by other IOC members, the possibility of the same group 
voting for each other year after year, is both disturbing and real. Further, all exist- 
ing members will be up for renewal at the same time, and without staggered terms, 
the likelihood of a “votes-for-votes” scandal is frightening. Besides, for an organiza- 
tion like the IOC, it is the addition of new members, added regularly, that will allow 
it to keep on top of the significant issues that concern all stakeholders. If the IOC 
decided that it’s wise to give their own President a limit to the number of years 
he/she may serve, why not then make the General Membership also subject to this 
same restriction? 

In the Olympic Games, the defending champion or current world record holder 
doesn’t get a “bye” into the finals, or a head start in the race. He or she is not auto- 
matically invited to return to the Games four years later. Each victory must be fair- 
ly earned, each battle won on its merits on that day. The chance of an upset is what 
keeps the challengers working so hard, and at the same time, keeps the veterans 
“on their toes.” 

There is no room for “entitlement” at the Olympics, and there shouldn’t be in the 
IOC membership. 


“ACTIVE athlete” REPRESENTATION: 

My final area of concern is also my favorite issue, athlete representation. 

Much of the progress made in the allocation of power to the athletes themselves 
is due to the work by members of the IOC’s Athletes Advisory Council (AAC). Their 
professional behavior and devotion to the movement has made it possible for a 
greater role for athletes in the future of the IOC. In fact, ten AAC members were 
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recently placed on the IOC, a clear step towards a spirit of inclusiveness and co- 
operation. 

The recent change in the rules now allows for fifteen (15) seats on the IOC to be 
reserved for “active athletes” (as defined as someone who participated in the Olym- 
pics during the past four years) to be elected (by other Olympians), but also must 
resign eight years after their last Olympic competition. This is a de-facto term limit 
to which the other IOC members are not subject. 

Though I’m told it’s a mere formality, those that are elected by their peers still 
have three more hurdles to cross. This “potential gauntlet” includes the new IOC 
“Selection Committee” which must approve their qualifications, followed by a review 
by the IOC Executive Board, and finally the election by the IOC General Session. 

While I wholeheartedly agree with the sentiment that seeks to include the opin- 
ions of today’s competitors, this particular reform falls short in providing true ac- 
countability on a level pla 3 dng field in three areas. 

IOC interference: 

First, if the IOC truly seeks to have the unvarnished opinions of the athletes in- 
cluded in discussions, the athletes should also be trusted to elect someone with their 
own best interests in mind, without fear of being overruled or edited by the IOC. 

Criteria to serve as the representative of the active Olympians should not be lim- 
ited by current athletic prowess, but rather the ability to gather the confidence of 
the various Olympic performers. If they have to leave the IOC, let it be for term 
limits (shared by all members) and not the falling off of their athletic skills. 

The athletes’ concerns might be better addressed by someone with years of experi- 
ence, someone like a Donna de Varona, who swam to gold in 1964, served as an 
Olympic television announcer for years, lobbied on the Hill for the Amateur Sports 
Act and Title IX, Co-Founded the Women’s Sports Foundation and recently was 
Chairperson for the Women’s World Cup of Soccer. Under current rules, the Olym- 
pic athletes would not be allowed to elect her as their representative. 

Let the athletes elect whom they want, and then they’ll get the representation 
they deserve. 


ELECTION TIMING: 

Secondly, the election process is sadly ill timed. 

For most competitors, the Olympic Games symbolize more than a sporting contest. 
It’s a Mecca for personal dreams and ambitions. Living in the village and meeting 
the international cast, seeing the sights and hearing the sounds, all of it is to be 
relished for a lifetime. 

To hold a campaign and election in the midst of the Olympic Games themselves, 
when the athletes’ minds must necessarily be on more pressing issues, seems a bit 
flawed, and can easily result in a popularity contest instead of an election. 

To put it another way, making the ship’s passengers themselves stand the mid- 
night watch in the rain, just might take a bit of fun out of the cruise. 

Voters need to listen to the candidates articulate their positions, and clearly af- 
firm their willingness to devote the time and energy necessary to serve. And without 
a recall option, those elected are not accountable to their athletic peers, but only 
to their new brotherhood, the IOC. 

ATHLETE ON IOC EXECUTIVE BOARD: 

Thirdly, the concerns of the “active athletes” should be addressed at the Executive 
Board by a representative chosen by the “active athletes,” not appointed (or even 
approved) by tbe IOC President. 

Good governance should not be measured by the possibility of having a contrary 
point of view reach the IOC Executive Board, but rather the impossibility of the IOC 
to prevent sueh conflicting opinions from being heard. 

'To discover the openness and accountability of this “overhauled organization,” we 
only have to ask ourselves, “What response might we expect if the IOC doesn’t like 
the contrary opinions of a potential member?” and “What can they do about it under 
this new system?” 

While I’m not suggesting that opposition to the IOC’s policies should serve as an 
automatic qualification for membership. Most responsible organizations don’t avoid, 
but rather seek the dissenting point of view. 

THE OVERRIDING CONCERN: 

What do these four areas have in common? In my opinion it’s the lack of IOC ac- 
countability. While they created the Ethics Commission, I don’t know that they’ve 
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agreed to abide by every decision the Commission makes. While they’ve reduced the 
age limit, they’ve put no limits on their own terms, indicating a reluctance to let 
go of their positions until the last possible moment. While they’ve created an inter- 
national drug testing pro^am, they seem reluctant to set it loose to allow the sys- 
tem to work without their influence. While they’ve added seats for the athletes, 
they’ve limited the pool the athletes can choose from, and in fact limited the length 
of the athletes’ terms to their most athletically fruitful years. 

Though they have shown a recent willingness to be inclusive, the system is still 
stacked in their favor, because there is no authority to which they willingly hold 
themselves accountable. There is no system of checks and balances, and far too 
many decisions seem to be made behind closed doors, or by “acclaim.” 

Olympians may be the finest athletic specimens on the planet, but even they are 
held accountable to the rules of their sport, the officials, their governing bodies, the 
drug testers, their coaches, and of course the IOC. 

If I wanted to be cynical, I might see these reforms as a way for the IOC to give 
lip-service to the outrage of public opinion, but in fact, I am trusting the IOC to 
be genuine in their call for democracy, transparency and responsibility. I know 
many IOC members personally, and their motives have always been for the better- 
ment of the movement, without seeking personal glory or gain. 

I shared membership on the 1976 Olympic Team with Anita DeFrantz, and re- 
joiced at her election to the IOC. I served with Jim Easton on the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee, and I know Dick Pound has always tried to make 
each decision with the best interest of the athletes in mind, I’ve seen no duplicity 
there. 

But even so, we must remember that without accountability to others, unprinci- 
pled and expeditious choices become easier to make and easier to overlook. The 
leaders need to be accountable to someone other than themselves, not just in word, 
but deed. 

There must be an ongoing means for an independent review of the IOC, an occa- 
sional inspection of the ship’s “moral compass” to maintain her true heading. 

The “danger radar” needs to be on alert for potential “crises on the high seas,” 
and most importantly, the passengers on board (those who paid for their ticket with 
years of athletic effort and personal sacrifice) deserve the service one might expect 
on such a well traveled, historically significant and world renowned vessel. 

We realize that for these reforms to be effective, they need time to work. New 
members have recently been added to the IOC, and I have faith that changes are 
(or soon will be) on the horizon. After the IOC’s overwhelming endorsement of all 
fifty IOC 2000 recommendations, the IOC leadership is entitled to my cautious but 
optimistic support. Rest assured, I will not be the only person keeping a close eye 
on the goings on in Lausanne. 

By announcing this hearing well in advance, Mr. Chairman, you put all the play- 
ers on notice that their decisions will be made public, that their critics will be 
heard, and that their deeds will have to stand up to the scrutiny of media attention. 
In your action, I can see the wisdom of Ronald Reagan’s quote of the Russian idiom, 
“Trust but verify.” 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stapleton. 

TESTIMONY OF BILL STAPLETON 

Mr. Stapleton. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee, I am a former Olympic swimmer. I competed in the 
1988 Olympic Games in Seoul, South Korea. In my professional life 
I’m a lawyer and represent Olympic and professional athletes, one 
of whom, Lance Armstrong, this year’s winner of the Tour de 
France, recently testified here on Capitol Hill regarding govern- 
ment funding of cancer research. In my role as a sports attorney 
and agent, I hear the views of actively engaged world class athletes 
every day, and I am here to share their thoughts with you. 

Most importantly, I am also here today in my capacity as the 
Chairman of the United States Olympic Committee’s Athletes Advi- 
sory Council, a duly elected body within the USOC, which rep- 
resents the interests and perspectives of current and recently 
former athletes who, presumably, are or at least should be the 
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foundation of the Olympic Movement. As you can imagine, I have 
heard quite a bit of feedback from athletes around the world in the 
past year. I am happy to report that athletes like Lance Armstrong 
are much more concerned about preparing to win Olympic medals 
and repeat Tour de France victories than they are about corruption 
in the IOC. However, I am disappointed to report that most ath- 
letes that I have talked to consider what happened in Salt Lake to 
be business as usual within the IOC, and they have little faith in 
reform. 

This is the first of what are now three hearings into the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee bid scandal in which athletes have 
had a prominent presence. While I appreciate this opportunity to 
be here, this emphasis on Olympic sport officials is appropriate be- 
cause the controversy is not about Olympic athletes, but about 
those who may have abused an athlete support institution for self- 
aggrandizement. In doing so, they have damaged the reputation 
and image of the formal institutions they represented. 

But fortunately, the image of the Olympic Movement and the 
athletes who are at its heart have been left unscathed. Indeed I 
have seen survey results that confirm that the support and respect 
for America’s Olympic athletes is at its highest point ever. Frankly, 
most athletes who train for Olympic competition don’t care that 
much about the scandal because they are too busy preparing to 
represent their country in the Olympic Games in Sidney and in 
Salt Lake. 

But for those of us whose careers are behind us, such as many 
of those on this panel, who are committed to preserving the tradi- 
tion of excellence of the Olympic Games and increasing opportuni- 
ties for tomorrow’s Olympians, we are furious with what has been 
done in the name of and at the expense of the world’s Olympic ath- 
letes and their noble aspirations. Perhaps the problem is that ath- 
letes have not been permitted to be involved in the process to the 
extent that we should, and that we must be permitted to be more 
visible and active in setting the course for the governance of the 
Olympic Movement. This scandal might end up being the best 
thing that could happen to the IOC and the International Olympic 
Movement because it has forced an examination, not just of the 
IOC’s processes but also of its culture, and has revealed serious de- 
ficiencies. 

Action to correct these deficiencies was initiated by the IOC this 
path weekend. We applaud what they accomplished and the spirit 
in which the IOC membership dealt with this difficult matter. But 
I submit that the corrective process has just begun and that there 
is much still to be addressed and remedied before meaningful 
progress is realized. 

When this scandal was first revealed, the USOC commissioned 
its own investigative body, headed by Senator George Mitchell, to 
examine the USOC practices and to make a series of recommenda- 
tions, a number of which relate to the IOC. The USOC Athletes’ 
Advisory Council considers the Mitchell Commission’s rec- 
ommendations to be extremely important to ensuring that the 
scandal does not repeat itself 

We are disappointed with the IOC’s disposition of some of these 
Mitchell Commission recommendations. Significant athlete partici- 
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pation in the governance of Olympic institutions is, in my view, a 
necessity. What constitutes significant is open to debate, but in the 
United States, by both Federal statute and USOC policy, a min- 
imum 20 percent participation of athletes of all Olympic sports gov- 
erning bodies is required. 

In this country, the Congress, with the leadership of Senator Ste- 
vens and certain important Members of the House, passed the 
Amateur Sports Act of 1978, which was recently amended in 1998. 
That statute requires the U.S. Olympic Committee and the na- 
tional governing bodies it recognizes to set aside 20 percent of the 
membership or voting power of their governing boards and commit- 
tees for actively engaged or recently competed world-class athletes 
elected by athletes. 

As I am certain no one from the USOC or national governing 
bodies will dispute, these athlete representatives have fundamen- 
tally and positively impacted the governance of Olympic sports in 
this country. These athlete representatives bring with them to the 
board room the knowledge gained from having recently competed 
at an elite level in their sport. In addition, these athletes are di- 
rectly accountable to the athletes that elected them. 

The IOC has finally recognized the athletes who participate in its 
governance, but I believe the athlete quota on the newly configured 
IOC, a mere 15 out of a board comprised of 115 people, is insuffi- 
cient and suggests tokenism. Further, these athlete representa- 
tives, some are not elected by their peers, but are selected through 
an undemocratic process which I would phrase as co-optation, 
whereby an elite panel, appointed by the IOC leadership, selects 
and recommends candidates for membership. 

Finally, given that an individual is only eligible to serve as ath- 
lete representatives in the IOC for the period of 4 years after they 
compete in the Olympic Games, given that few, if any, athletes 
have time available to both compete at an elite level and serve as 
an IOC member, this limit effectively limits athlete participation to 
the 4-year period after they last competed. This limit does not 
allow time for an athlete IOC member to come up to speed on the 
relevant issues and to become politically viable. 

As a result, I suspect the athlete voice will be tolerated, but it 
cannot be completely effective. I believe this is a recipe for main- 
taining the status quo and is a significant obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of true reform. 

Further, it appears that the concept of limits is the most elusive, 
if not nonexistent, quality to the term limits proposal adopted this 
past weekend. I find this provision in the reforms to be the most 
offensive. First, the effect of the new provision is minimal on cur- 
rent IOC members, so it may be decades before the current mem- 
bership is appreciably altered. The provision adopted merely sub- 
stitutes a renewable 8-year term for a much longer term that 
lasted until the IOC member turned 80 and imposes a mandatory 
retirement age of 70, but, as noted, exempts current members. 

Under this system, it is unlikely that entrenched interests will 
continue to dominate unchecked as they always have. It is these 
entrenched interests and failure by these IOC members to enforce 
self-control that contributed significantly to the mess we are in 
today. More importantly, when this infinitely renewable term limit 
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is viewed alongside the clearly defined term limit for athlete rep- 
resentatives, it is clear that the only IOC members with true term 
limits are athletes. 

The Mitchell Commission made a number of recommendations 
that would make the IOC more transparent and accountable, such 
as annual audits, disclosure policies and the creation of an enforce- 
ment mechanism. In so many of these areas, the reforms that were 
adopted partially addressed a deficiency, but did not go far enough. 
The audit provision, for example, prescribes annual audits of IOC 
finances, but allows public disclosure only quadrennially. Rather, 
in addition, the need for an Office of Compliance was confirmed, 
but was not established. 

The most important question, however, is how will these reforms 
be implemented? I encourage this committee to continue its over- 
sight. The IOC could put anything down on paper, but unless these 
provisions are translated into practice in a manner consistent with 
the spirit in which they were adopted, they are just words. The key 
to effective implementation is a formal mechanism for enforcement 
and the will of the current IOC membership whose tenures have 
been protected to enforce proposals that may be contrary to the in- 
dividual interests of some. I seriously question whether that will 
exists, but am willing at the moment to give them the benefit of 
the doubt. Nevertheless, I encourage its new athlete IOC members, 
although small in number, to bring to their jobs the same dedica- 
tion to vigilance in this process that they brought to their own 
preparation for Olympic competition. I think the future of the IOC 
is somewhat in their hands, and I urge them to strive for meaning- 
ful reform. 

I am thankful that this Congress has opted to insert itself into 
this important issue, and I believe that if it had not done so, we 
would not be confronted with a reformed IOC today. However, I 
urge the members of this committee to study very carefully the im- 
pact of any legislation currently pending or that might be intro- 
duced that would negatively impact the IOC as this legislation 
might have a serious impact on America’s athletes who are training 
for Sidney and Salt Lake City Olympics. 

Thank you for being willing to take your time on this issue, 
which is important to all the American athletes who have realized 
or hope to realize their Olympic dreams. 

[The prepared statement of William J. Stapleton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William J. Stapleton, Chairman, USOC Athletes’ 

Advisory Council 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. I myself am an Olympian, hav- 
ing competed in the 1988 Olympic Games in Seoul, South Korea in swimming. In 
my professional life, I am a lawyer and represent Olympic and professional athletes, 
one of whom, Lance Armstrong, this year’s winner of the Tour de France, recently 
testified here on Capitol Hill regarding government funding of cancer research. In 
my role as a sports attorney and agent, I hear the views of actively engaged world- 
class athletes every day and I am hear to share their thoughts with you. Most im- 
portantly, I am also here today in my capacity as the Chairman of the United States 
Olympic Committee’s (“USOC”) Athletes’ Advisory Council (“AAC”), the duly elected 
body within the USOC which represents the interests and perspectives of the cur- 
rent and recently former athletes who, presumably, are, or at least should be, the 
foundation of the Olympic Movement. As you can imagine, I have heard quite a bit 
of feedback from athletes around the world in the past year. I am happy to report 
that athletes like Lance Armstrong are much more concerned about preparing to 
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win Olympic medals and Tour de France’s than they are about corruption in the 
IOC. However, I am disappointed to report that most athletes I have talked to con- 
sider what happened in Salt Lake to be business as usual within the IOC and they 
have little faith in reform. 

This is the first of what are now three hearings into the International Olympic 
Committee (“IOC”) bid scandal in which athletes have had a prominent presence. 
While I appreciate this opportunity to be here, this emphasis on Olympic sport offi- 
cials is appropriate because this controversy is not about Olympic athletes, but 
about those who may have abused an athlete support institution for self-aggrandize- 
ment. In so doing they have damaged the reputation and image of the formal insti- 
tutions they represented, but fortunately, the image of the Olympic Movement and 
the athletes who are at its heart have been left unscathed. Indeed, I have seen sur- 
vey results that confirm that the support and respect for America’s Olympic athletes 
is at its highest point ever. 

Frankly, most athletes training for Olympic competition don’t care that much 
about this scandal because they are too busy preparing to represent their country 
in the Olympic Games in Sydney next September. But for those whose careers are 
behind them, such as many of those on this panel, who are committed to preserving 
the tradition of excellence of the Olympic Games and increasing opportunities for 
tomorrow’s Olympians, we are furious with what has been done in the name, and 
at the expense of the world’s Olympic athletes and their noble aspirations. Perhaps 
the problem is that the athletes have not been permitted to be involved in the proc- 
ess to the extent that we should, and that we must be permitted to be more visible 
and active in setting the course for the governance of the Olympic Movement. 

This scandal might end up being the best thing that could have happened to the 
IOC and the international Olympic movement because it has forced an examination 
not just of the IOC’s processes, but also of its culture, and has revealed serious defi- 
ciencies. Action to correct these deficiencies was initiated by the IOC this past week- 
end; we applaud what they accomplished and the spirit in which the lOC member- 
ship dealt with this difficult matter. But I submit that the corrective process has 
just begun, and there is much that must still be addressed and remedied before 
meaningful progress is realized. 

When this scandal was first revealed, the USOC commissioned its own investiga- 
tive body, headed by Senator George Mitchell, to examine USOC practices and to 
make a series of recommendations, a number of which relate to the IOC. The USOC 
AAC considers the Mitchell Commission’s recommendations to be extremely impor- 
tant to ensuring that this scandal does not repeat itself. We are disappointed with 
the IOC’s disposition of some of these Mitchell Commission recommendations. 

Significant athlete participation in the governance of Ol 3 mipic institutions is, in 
my view, a necessity. What constitutes “significant” is open to debate, but in the 
United States, by both federal statute and USOC policy, a minimum twenty percent 
participation of athletes on all Olympic sport governance bodies is required. In this 
country, the Congress, with the leadership of Senator Stevens and certain important 
members of the House, passed the Amateur Sports Act of 1978, which was amended 
in 1998. That statute requires the U.S. Ol 3 mipic Committee and the national gov- 
erning bodies it recognizes to set aside 20% of the membership or voting power of 
their governing boards and committees for actively engaged or recently active ath- 
letes who are elected by athletes. As I am certain no one from the USOC or the 
national governing bodies will dispute, these athlete representatives have fun- 
damentally and positively impacted the governance of Olympic sports in this coun- 
try. These athlete representatives bring with them to the board room table the 
knowledge gained from having recently competed at an elite level in their sport. In 
addition, these athletes are directly accountable to the athletes that elected them. 

The iGC has finally recognized that athletes should participate in its governance, 
but I believe that the athlete quota on the newly-configured IOC — a mere fifteen 
out of a board comprised of one hundred and fifteen people — is insufficient, and sug- 
gests tokenism. Further, these athlete representatives are not elected by athletes, 
but are selected through an undemocratic process known as “cooptation,” whereby 
an elite panel appointed by the IOC leadership selects and recommends candidates 
for IOC membership. Finally, given that individuals are only eligible to serve as 
athlete representatives in the IOC for the period of four years after they compete 
in the Olympic Games; given that few if any athletes have time available to both 
compete at an elite level and serve as an IOC member while still actively competing, 
this limit effectively limits athlete participation to the four year period after they 
last competed. This limit does not allow time for an athlete IOC member to come 
up to speed on the relevant issues and to become politically viable; as a result, I 
suspect the athlete voice will be tolerated but it cannot be effective. I believe that 
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this is a recipe for maintaining the status quo, and is a significant obstacle to the 
realization of true reform. 

It appears that the concept of “limits” is the most elusive, if not non-existent, 
quality of the term limits proposal adopted this past weekend. First, the effect of 
the new provision is minimal on current IOC members, so it may be decades before 
the IOC’s current membership is appreciably altered. The provision that was adopt- 
ed merely substitutes a renewable eight-year term for a much longer term that 
lasted until the IOC member turned 80, and imposes a mandatory retirement age 
of seventy, but, as noted, exempts current members. Under this system it is likely 
that entrenched interests will continue to dominate unchecked, as they always have; 
it is these entrenched interests, and failure by these IOC members to enforce self 
control, that contributed significantly to the mess that has brought all of us here 
today. More importantly, when this infinitely renewable term limit is viewed along- 
side the clearly defined term limit for athlete representatives, it is clear that the 
only IOC members with true term limits are the athletes. 

The Mitchell Commission made a number of recommendations that would make 
the IOC more transparent and accountable, such as annual audits, disclosure poli- 
cies, and the creation of an enforcement mechanism. In so many of these areas the 
reforms that were adopted partially addressed a deficiency, but didn’t go far enough. 
The audit provision, for example, prescribes annual audits of IOC finances, but al- 
lows public disclosure only quadrennially. In addition, the need for an Office of 
Compliance was confirmed, but was not established. Rather, it was turned over to 
the newly-created Ethics Commission for study and possible future action, and that 
Ethics Commission has apparently adopted the position that it will not investigate 
allegations that arise in the future about bid-related misconduct affecting Salt Lake 
City or earlier bids. 

The most important question, however, is how will these reforms be implemented? 
The IOC could put anything down on paper, but unless these provisions are trans- 
lated into practice in a manner consistent with the spirit in which they were adopt- 
ed they are just words. 

The key to effective implementation is a formal mechanism for enforcement and 
the will of the current IOC membership, whose tenures have been protected, to en- 
force proposals that may be contrary to the individual interests of some. I seriously 
question whether that will exists, but am willing, at the moment, to give them the 
benefit of the doubt. Nevertheless, I encourage the new athlete IOC members, al- 
though small in number, to bring to their jobs the same dedication to vigilance in 
this process that they brought to their own preparation for Ol3Tnpic competition. I 
think the future of the IOC is somewhat in their hands, and I urge them to strive 
for meaningful reform in the same way that they sought in their competitive en- 
deavors the glory of sport and the pursuit of excellence. 

I am thankful that this Congress has opted to insert itself into this important 
issue and I believe that if it had not done so we would not be confronted with a 
reformed IOC today. However, I urge the members of this committee to study very 
carefully the impact of any legislation currently pending or that might be introduced 
that would negatively impact the IOC, as this legislation will have a serious nega- 
tive impact on America’s athletes who are training for the Sydney and Salt Lake 
City Olympics and beyond. 

Thank you for being willing to take up this issue, which is important to all of 
America’s athletes who have realized or hope to realize their Olympic dreams. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ctvrtlik. Did I say it right? I listened to that tape. 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT CTVRTLIK 

Mr. Ctvrtlik. Excellent, and I submitted a written report that 
maybe you can make an official record, and I will try to stay within 
your 5-minute time limit. Your stamina and endurance is amazing. 

Chairman Upton, members, thank you for inviting me here 
today. As the tape did show, I am a three-time Olympian, two-time 
medalist, representing the United States of America. I am sorry 
that I didn’t have time to relay what has really happened this last 
weekend over in Lausanne to the prior two speakers, because I 
think their testimony might have been a little bit different. But, as 
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you know, we all are volunteers, and we can only be in so many 
places at one time. 

I accepted your invitation a few days ago to testify as an elected 
member of the IOC Athletes Commission. What that means, that 
is elected at the Olympic Games by all the athletes of the world. 
I have also recently been named to the IOC session as of 36 hours 
ago. 

For the last 14 years, I represented the United States on the 
volleyball court. In 1988, I was fortunate enough to win a gold 
medal, and in 1992 I was unfortunate enough to shave off all my 
hair when we won the bronze medal. And in 1996 I saw the Olym- 
pics from a completely different light, when we lost by one point 
before we made it to the medal stand. So I feel competitively I 
know what the Olympics brings to athletes. 

But in the last 2 V 2 years, since I was elected by the athletes to 
the IOC as a representative, I began to see the sports administra- 
tion side of the movement. I have served on the IOC Sports Envi- 
ronment Commission, the IOC 2000 Reform Commission this whole 
year, and I just recently was nominated or appointed to the World 
Antidoping Agency. 

But today we want to talk about what reforms — to talk about the 
reforms in taking care of the Olympic Games, which, as John men- 
tioned, I do consider as well to be a public trust. But I, as opposed 
to the previous two speakers, have every confidence that what was 
enacted over these last days will be the first step in regaining that 
trust. 

Not too many people realize that President Samaranch was the 
one that was instrumental in getting all 10 elected athletes on the 
IOC 2000 Reform Commission. We weren’t just wallflowers on the 
Commission. We were on the plenary session, we were in on the 
executive board, as well as in every working group. 

We were allowed the microphone alongside Dr. Kissinger, Mr. 
Bhoutros Bhoutros-Ghalli, some of the American representatives, 
Mr. Peter Uebberroth and Mr. Dick Ebersol, and there was some- 
thing somewhat magical that happened when athletes took the 
floor as opposed to sleeping, some of the members; it seemed like 
everyone seemed to sit up and really listen to what the athletes 
had to say. 

In consultation with members of the Mitchell Commission and 
the United States Olympic Commission athlete representatives, we 
came up, as the IOC Athlete Commission representatives in the 
Reform Commission — on the Reform Commission, we came up with 
five major recommendations that we would like the IOC Commis- 
sion to enact. The first, we wanted to make all of the active athlete 
commission members IOC members for the length of their term. 
Second, we definitely wanted to have one athlete elected to the ex- 
ecutive board, the highest governing body within the IOC Move- 
ment. Third, we wanted to give the athletes power to elect their 
own chairman, because as we have heard earlier today, the chair- 
man within the IOC has quite a bit of sway on how the meetings 
are conducted. We also wanted our own budget, and we wanted to 
lengthen the terms from the present 4 years to 8 years so that we 
can make the relationships that you need within the IOC to com- 
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pete and put forth ideas against powerful international federation 
presidents, as well as the different NOC representatives. 

Once again, this was a wish list. We put these things forward; 
we presented them in our different commissions. What happened 
this last weekend, after some small negotiated changes, we 
achieved major victories in every one of the five categories, the rec- 
ommendations that we put forward. 

Now, you might say, as Bill Stapleton just alluded to, mayhe we 
should have 20 percent as opposed to 15 percent, or have two peo- 
ple on the executive board as opposed to one. But the propositions 
and recommendations we put forward were accepted with almost 
unanimous vote by the IOC members. 

Personally, I can say I am very proud to have been a part of this 
throughout this last year, as I think it is going to go back in the 
history as one of the most pivotal weekends in the history of the 
IOC. 

But just to conclude, 10 active athletes have been elected to the 
IOC no less than 3 days ago, and these 10 were very symbolic of 
the Olympic Movement. Just like the Olympic Movement itself, we 
have stories of our highs and lows as well as the obstacles that we 
had to overcome to achieve our excellence. But within the 60,000 
living Olympians, the stories that all of us have, they are just typ- 
ical of the sacrifice and dedication that we have put forth. But on 
behalf of the nine elected active athletes on the IOC Athletes Com- 
mission that were present through all of the reforms this entire 
year, I can say we fully, 100 percent, unanimously supported the 
findings that have been passed this last week during the 110th 
IOC session. We have been pleased and honored to be equal partici- 
pants, not on the outside of the IOC, but we were inside, being able 
to talk to anyone we wanted, make the arguments that we wanted, 
and, as was done by Hassiba Boulmerka in one of the sessions, she 
took 20 to 25 minutes of everyone’s time to make one argument. 

We are not resting on the laurels of what they just passed. We 
understand this is not the conclusion, the end of the race, but as 
athlete members who are now on the inside, we will be extremely 
vigilant. All the future sessions are on television. It will be very 
difficult for the IOC members not to heed publicly what the IOC 
athlete elected representatives want to put forth. 

So, rest assured we will be very vigilant to safeguard the Olym- 
pic ideals that all of us here have worked to embody and just thank 
you for your time. I will answer any questions at the end that you 
have. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Ctvrtlik follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Robert Ctvrtlik, Member, IOC Athletes Commission 

Chairman Upton, Congressman Klink, Members of the Committee, thank you for 
inviting me here today. I am Bob Ctvrtlik, a newly-elected member of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, three-time Olympian, and two-time medal winner rep- 
resenting the United States of America. 

I accepted your invitation some days ago to testify as an elected member of the 
IOC Athletes Commission who was actively working on IOC reform. Today, I am 
one of the first active athletes ever elected to the IOC. As a result of the funda- 
mental reforms passed this weekend, all 10 elected members of the Athletes Com- 
mission are now voting members of the IOC. 

For 14 years, I represented the United States of America on the volleyball court, 
competing in the Olympic Games of 1988, 1992, and 1996. I have been blessed to 
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have experienced Olympic competition from different perspectives: from the Gold 
medal platform in 88, the Bronze medal platform in 92, and from the floor when 
in 1996 I left my heart on the court when we lost our last match before the medal 
round — hy one point. 

Since my playing career ended 21/2 years ago, I have heen working on the sports 
administration side of the Olympic Movement. This started at the 96 Olympic 
Games, where I was one of the seven Summer sport athletes elected to serve on the 
IOC Athlete’s Commission. Since my election to the IOC, I have served as the ath- 
lete representative on the IOC Environmental Commission and the important IOC 
2000 reform commission that reviewed the IOC’s structures and policies and rec- 
ommended the 50 reforms passed this past weekend in Lausanne. I should also 
mention that a couple of weeks ago, I was appointed to the World Anti-Doping 
Agency — another major achievement of the Olympic Movement. 

We’re here today to talk about the reforms and taking care of the Olympic Games. 
I consider them to be a public trust. I have every confidence that the reforms en- 
acted by the International Olympic Committee will go a long way to restore this 
trust. I would like to share with you my impression of the process that has occurred 
over the last year. 

President Samaranch, who during my years on the Commission has always sup- 
ported the rights of the athlete, maneuvered around opposition to have all elected 
members of our commission placed on the IOC reform commission. We were in- 
cluded at all levels, in the plenary session, in the working groups, and also on the 
executive board. 

We were allowed the microphone alongside world leaders such as Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer, Mr. Bhoutros Bhoutros-Ghalli, Mr. Peter Uebberroth and Mr. Dick Ebersol. 
If we had a view it was not only tolerated, but encouraged. From day one, I had 
the feeling that the world leaders and the IOC members seemed to pay special at- 
tention when one of the athletes would take the floor. 

Through consultation with other athlete leaders, we came up with a list of five 
reforms we felt were critical to making the athletes a permanent and effective part 
of the governing structure: 

• Making all of the Athlete’s commission members IOC members with full voting 

rights; 

• Electing at least one athlete to the executive board; 

• Giving the Athlete’s Commission the power to elect our own chairman; 

• Providing the Athlete’s Commission our own budget; and 

• Lengthening the term of the athlete representatives so that they would have 

enough time to develop the relationships needed to effect policy. 

Once again, this was a wish list, and we were determined to achieve as much of 
this as possible. 

Compare this list with the following selection of reforms that were adopted by the 
noth session of the IOC are: 

• Athletes will elect nominees for the chairman of the Athlete’s Commission and the 

President of the IOC will appoint someone from our list. 

• We will elect a nominee or nominees for the Executive Board, and the entire ses- 

sion will vote on which of our nominees they select. 

• We will be granted a budget to be used to advance the Athlete’s Commissions 

agenda. 

• The length of terms for future Athlete Commission Members will be extended to 

8 years from the current 4. (In addition they will also be staggered) 

• Most importantly, all elected athletes will become IOC members with complete 

voting rights for the length of their terms. 

We were able to achieve, after some small-negotiated modifications, major vic- 
tories in all of the categories in which we asked the IOC to change. Now of course, 
some people might say you should have gotten 17 members instead of 15, or some 
small change such as that. But in general, the IOC included us in the process, lis- 
tened to our ideas, presented them to the IOC Members, and passed them with a 
nearly unanimous vote. We feel these gains are a major victory for the athletes of 
the world. And personally, I am very proud to say I was a part of the commission 
during this last year. 

To conclude, the ten active athletes elected to the IOC four days ago are very sym- 
bolic of the Olympic Movement. Just like the Olympic Movement itself, we all have 
stories of our highs and lows, as well as the obstacles we had to overcome to achieve 
excellence. But within the 60,000 living Olympians, our stories are just typical of 
the sacrifice and dedication that we all have had to put forth. On behalf of the other 
nine elected athlete representatives, and as representatives of the athletes of the 
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world, let me make it clear the majority of athletes FULLY support the reform 
measures passed hy the 110th IOC Session. 

We have heen pleased and honored to be equal participants with the IOC as we 
have worked on reform during this last year. Rest assured, we are not resting on 
our laurels, and we do not take our new responsibilities lightly. But in the future 
we will be vigilant to safeguard the Olympic Ideals that we have all worked so hard 
to embody. 

Thank you. I look forward to answering any questions you may have. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Mills. 


TESTIMONY OF BILLY MILLS 

Mr. Mills. Chairman Upton and members, with my colleagues 
on my right making the comments they have, I think I would like 
to very quickly recapture on October 14th, 1964, dusk was falling 
over Tokyo, Japan, and the final lap of the Olympic 10,000-meter 
race was under way. Mohammed Gamoudi from Tunisia, Ron 
Clarke, the world record holder from Australia, and Mills, an 
unheralded distance runner from the United States, were racing 
shoulder to shoulder, battling for the lead. 

The announcer went something to the effect with 100 meters to 
go, “Clarke is passing Gamoudi; no, it is Gamoudi; it is Clarke, 
Clarke is in the lead. Gamoudi is refusing to let Clarke go by. 
Clarke is in the lead. Here comes Mills, here comes Mills. He won. 
He won.” 

That one fleeting moment in time for me was magical. I felt like 
I had wings on my feet. I was told the moment was electrifying, 
and the world had just witnessed one of the greatest upsets in 
Olympic history. 

However, that moment was not what I took from the Olympic 
Games. What I took was the true sense of global unity through the 
dignity, through the character, through the beauty of global diver- 
sity, and this sense of unity through diversity is the true feeling 
of the Olympic ideal and also the destiny I seek for mankind. 

“Swifter, Higher, Stronger,” as my colleague said, is the Olympic 
motto, not the swiftest, not the highest, not the strongest. 

I will quickly reflect back, as a young Indian boy living on the 
reservation, orphaned, poverty, and, for a brief moment of time, liv- 
ing in the back seat of an old car, I had a dream. I dreamt con- 
stantly of the Olympic Games. At that point I started taking quotes 
from Greek mythology, from Native American values, and truly 
tried to start living my Olympic dream. 

Socrates said, “With achievement comes honor, and with honor 
comes responsibility.” That, to me, is our Olympic ideal. 

Being half Sioux Indian, being half white, in a struggle when I 
was going into high school, a struggle with Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, Topeka, Kansas, 1954, I felt I did not belong. The full-blood- 
ed Indian called me mixed-blood; the rest of the world, European 
ancestry, African ancestry, called me Indian. Both cultures in a 
sense rejected me. I found a third culture that was global, a culture 
that I call sport, and the Olympic dream and the Olympic ideals 
became part of my culture, part of my life. 

I took the Sioux Indian concept of a warrior into sport with me 
and truly believed the concept also paralleled the Olympic ideals. 
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for to a great extent America looked on us as mascots. But I tried 
to live the ideals of a warrior. 

There are four values the warrior centers his or her life around. 
You become responsible for yourself Then you help others become 
responsible. You humble yourself to all creation. You are no better 
or no less than one another, or no less than all of God’s creations. 
You learn the power of giving, and the first thing you learn here 
is respect and love yourself, so we can all respect and love one an- 
other. Then the warrior takes responsibility, humility and the 
power of giving and centers that around his or her core of spiritu- 
ality. Therein constitutes the definition of a Lakota, a Sioux Indian 
warrior. 

Aristotle said all warriors seek to fulfill four spiritual steps: The 
warrior seeks to be unique; the warrior seeks to belong; the warrior 
seeks to make a creative difference to society; the warrior seeks to 
understand. These are all values I find represent the true sense of 
the Olympic ideals. 

Greeks have stated that the Olympians in the past were chosen 
by the gods. I say if you find your life’s passion, and you live your 
passion through values, following your own free will, you will be 
led down a path to your destiny, and, yes, your destiny is God- 
given. 

I feel sport without value is meaningless. Sport used to teach life 
values is sacred, and that is the true sense of the Olympic Games 
to me. 

So as an Olympian today, I honor the true values, the true ideals 
of the past Olympics. I celebrate what I feel today has become an 
intelligent and adaptive program of change in the Olympic Move- 
ment, and I truly imagine, in closing, our future Olympic Games 
promoting global unity through the dignity, through the character, 
through the beauty of global diversity, and, yes, perhaps future 
Olympians will again be chosen by the gods. 

[The prepared statement of Billy Mills follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Billy Mills 

On October 14, 1964, dusk was falling over Tokyo, Japan and the final lap of the 
Olympic 10,000-meter race was underway. Mohammed Gamoudi from Tunisia, Ron 
Clarke, the world record holder from Australia and Billy Mills, an unheralded dis- 
tance runner from the United States raced shoulder to shoulder, battling for the 
lead. 

With 100 meters to go, the announcer was shouting, “Clarke is passing Gamoudi, 
no, it’s Gamoudi, it’s Clarke! Clarke is in the lead . . . Clarke refuses to let Gamoudi 
by . . . here comes Mills; here comes Mills ... he won! He won!” 

That moment was magical for me. I felt like I had wings on my feet. 

I was told the moment was electrifying and the world had just witnessed the 
greatest upset in Olympic history unfold. 

However, that one fleeting period in time was not what I took from the Olympics. 

What I took was the true sense of global unity through the dignity, the character 
and beauty of global diversity. 

This sense of unity through diversity is the true feeling of the Olympic ideal and 
the destiny I seek for mankind. “Swifter, Higher, Stronger” is the Olympic Motto, 
not, “Swiftest, Highest, Strongest.” 

As an orphaned Indian boy, while living in the back seat of an old wrecked car 
several weeks, I dreamed of the Oljmipic Games. I took quotes from Greek mythol- 
ogy and Native American values and started living my Olympic Dream. Socrates 
said, “With achievement comes honor and with honor comes responsibility.” This to 
me is our Ol3Tnpic ideal. 

Being half-Sioux Indian and half-white in a country struggling with “Brown v. 
Board of Education, Topeka, Kansas, 1954,” I felt I did not belong. The full-blood 
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Indian called me mixed-blood; the white called me Indian. With both cultures reject- 
ing me, I found a third culture called sport. The Olympic Dream and the Olympic 
ideals became my culture. 

I took the Sioux Indian concept of a warrior into sports with me and truly be- 
lieved the concept also paralleled the Olympic ideals. 

A warrior lives his or her life around four values: 1. You become responsible for 
yourself. Then you help others become responsible. 2. You humble yourself to all cre- 
ation. We are no better and no less than all God’s living creations. 3. You learn the 
power of giving and the first thing you learn to give is respect and love to yourself 
so you can respect and love others. 4. Then the warrior takes responsibility, humil- 
ity, and the power of giving and centers them on his or her core of spirituality. 
Therein constitutes a Sioux Indian Warrior. 

Aristotle said all warriors seek to fulfill four spiritual steps. 1. The warrior seeks 
to be unique. 2. The warrior seeks to belong. 3. The warrior seeks to make a cre- 
ative difference to society. 4. The warrior seeks to understand. The are all values 
I find in the true sense of the Olympic Ideals. 

Greeks have stated that the Olympians were chosen by the Gods. I say, if you 
find your life’s passion and live your passion throughout values following your own 
free will, you are led down a path to your destiny and your destiny is God-given. 

Sport without value is meaningless. Sport used to teach life values is sacred. So 
today, as an Olympian, I honor the true Olympic ideals of the past and celebrate 
what I feel are positive attempts to return to the true Olympic ideals. 

I imagine our future Olympic Games promoting global unity through the dignity, 
character and beauty of global diversity. Perhaps future Olympians will once again 
be chosen by the Gods. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

Ms. Strug. 


TESTIMONY OF KERRI STRUG 

Ms. Strug. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. I am Kerri Strug, and I was a member of the gold 
medal women’s gymnastics team in Atlanta in the Summer Games 
of 1996. After listening to the panel of seasoned veterans and elo- 
quent speakers, perhaps I was asked to come here today to bring 
more of a naive, innocent perspective, because as a young athlete 
it is hard to understand the scope of the Olympic Movement. You 
go through years of training, and your focus is on yourself and be- 
coming the best you can be and just the thrill of competition. I 
think every athlete just fantasizes about what it would be like to 
be there, to be in the Olympic Games, to be surrounded by the 
greatest international athletes competing with the world watching. 
I mean, that is a dream come true. 

Once you are at that Olympic level, your mentality has to shift 
from just focusing on you to focusing on your team and your coun- 
try. The level of commitment is intense, and the support you feel 
from your teammates and countrymen is really exhilarating. 

The Olympic family starts small with getting to know your na- 
tional teammates, and then once you are at the game, it encom- 
passes the entire Olympic Village. I was fortunate to compete in 
two Olympics, Barcelona in 1992 and Atlanta in 1996, and the feel- 
ings of friendship and camaraderie that I experienced there will 
definitely shape the rest of my life. 

It is amazing for me to see that although all of us competitors 
have different backgrounds and cultures, and there is definitely a 
language barrier, we are able to communicate and exchange ideas, 
dreams and goals. 

I feel incredibly blessed that I was allowed the opportunity to 
participate in the Olympic Games, and I have had an unbelievable 
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amount of support from my family, my friends and supporters of 
the Olympic Movement. I would not trade any of those experiences 
for anything in the world. 

I know that change in the Olympic structure is inevitable, but 
the value of the games should definitely supersede the politics. I 
just hope that the world will continue to come together, and hope- 
fully competition will provide a venue for dreams to be realized, be- 
cause that is the most important thing. 

Being here today I think really opened my eyes, because I have 
always seen the Olympics through one tunnel, one vision, one per- 
spective, and I think maybe it would be beneficial if the rest of us 
did as well, because it is ultimately about the athletes. Thanks. 

[The prepared statement of Kerri Strug follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kerri Strug 

Good Morning Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee. I am Kerri Strug 
and I was a member of the gold-medal Women’s Gymnastic Team in 1996 in At- 
lanta. 

As a young athlete, it is hard to understand the scope of the Olympic Movement. 
You go through years of training and are focused on being your best and the thrill 
of competitions. When you finally make it to the Olympic level, your feelings are 
indescribable. I think every athlete fantasizes about what it would be like to be 
there. To be surrounded by the greatest international athletes, competing with the 
world watching is a dream come true. Once your are at the Olympic level, your men- 
tality shifts from you to focusing on your team and country. The level of commit- 
ment is intense and the support you feel from your teammates and countrymen is 
exhilarating. 

The Ol3mipic Family starts small with getting to know your national teammates 
and then grows in scope to encompass the entire Olympic Village. I was so fortunate 
to be able to compete in two Olympics, Barcelona in 1992 and Atlanta in 1996. The 
feelings of friendship and camaraderie that I experienced there will shape the rest 
of my life. It was amazing to think that although all of the competitors had lan- 
guage barriers, we were able to communicate and exchange ideas, dreams and goals. 

I feel incredibly blessed that I was allowed the opportunity to participate in the 
Olympics. I had an unbelievable amount of support from my family, friends, and 
supporters of the Olympic Movment. I wouldn’t trade my experiences for anything 
in the world. I know that change in the Olympic structure is inevitable, but the 
value of the Games supercedes the politics. I hope that the world will continue to 
come together in healthy competition and will continue to provide a venue for 
dreams to be realized. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. 

Mr. Westbrook. 

TESTIMONY OF PETER WESTBROOK 

Mr. Westbrook. Good afternoon. Representatives and members 
of the committee. I would like to thank this subcommittee for per- 
mitting me to speak before it. I take great pride as a witness in 
sharing what the Olympic Movement has done for me and for the 
youth of the Peter Westbrook Foundation. 

I want to thank you and compliment you on your, I guess, per- 
sistence with reform to the IOC. I really thank you on that. 

I would like to share a few statistics with you for a particular 
reason. As you know, I am the president of the Peter Westbrook 
Foundation. I am a six-time Olympian/bronze medalist in the 
Olympic Games. I am a six-time Pan-American team member, gold 
medalist in 1983 and 1995. I am a 13-time U.S. national champion. 
I was chosen as the flag bearer for the United States at the Olym- 
pic Games at Barcelona at the closing ceremony. I was also chosen 
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as the flag bearer at the Pan American Games in 1999 at the open- 
ing ceremony. I am an Athletes’ Advisory Council member. 

I say all this because I was considered to be an at-risk youth. I 
was an at-risk inner-city youth. I was raised in a single-parent 
home in the housing project of Newark, New Jersey. There were 
many times when we didn’t have enough food to eat or have the 
proper clothing to attend school. Crime and negative stimuli were 
running rampant in my community, and negative stimuli started 
to affect my life. 

I was extremely fortunate to be introduced to the Olympic sport 
of fencing at Essex Catholic High School in New Jersey. I started 
to excel and was then offered a full fencing scholarship to attend 
New York University. There I began my Olympic training, and my 
life changed dramatically. I was no longer considered to be an at- 
risk youth, but an Olympian and a bronze medalist of the United 
States of America. 

Were it not for the grace of God and the Olympic sport of fencing, 
I would not be here before you today, but rather a statistic. This 
is why I and Olympian Robert Cottingham, in the room now, dis- 
trict representative for Congressman Payne, started the Peter 
Westbrook Foundation in February 1991. It is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that seeks out high-risk inner-city youth and teaches them the 
discipline of fencing. 

The Foundation is changing children’s lives. The program, which 
solicits and relies on private and public funding, has been in exist- 
ence for the last 9 years. We operate year-round. There is a Satur- 
day and an after-school program. There are approximately 100 boys 
and girls from the ages of 9 to 19 years old. 

I am pleased to share with you House Members, committee mem- 
bers, that in the academic area this year, Harvey Miller, an at-risk 
youth, was introduced to our program. This high school junior had 
nothing but Fs on his report card for the last 2 years. This year 
in his first tournament in Charlotte, North Carolina, at the na- 
tional championships, he took fifth place. In addition, Harvey is at 
present an honor roll student and taking day and night classes and 
Kaplan’s SAT course. He has his mind set on attending college and 
on becoming an Olympian. 

My last area I would like to share with you Representatives, I 
am so proud of their athletic accomplishments. This year our youth 
have won men’s and women’s Division I NCAA championships and 
United States men’s and women’s national championships in both 
team and individual events. For the last 4 years, our athletes have 
represented the United States at the junior and senior world cham- 
pionships. One individual, Akhnaten Spencer-El, was ranked No. 1, 
I repeat. No. 1, in the world in the Under 20 category. The youth 
capped it off by representing the United States at this year’s Pan 
American Games in Winnipeg, Canada, by winning a silver and 
three bronze medals. It just makes me feel so good inside. 

This is a dream come true for me. This is a dream come true for 
the youth of our organization and for the youth of America. I am 
so proud, as you can tell, and I am so honored. It brings me great 
joy to witness all that has taken place before my eyes. 

I must say President Bill Hybl and the United States Olympic 
Committee have been instrumental in supporting our work and our 
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struggle. President Bill Hybl and the USOC have also heen finan- 
cially supportive of our youth in our struggle for the last 7 years, 
and for that I am extremely, extremely grateful. I am also thankful 
to the many lives we are able to change together. 

I am confident that the USOC will continue not only to support 
the Peter Westbrook Foundation, but similar grass-roots programs 
that embrace high-risk inner-city youth through athletics. 

I would like to say I thank God for all of his magnificent bless- 
ings, and I thank Him for giving me the opportunity to work and 
touch the lives of so many of our children. I also thank the USOC 
for assisting me in achieving my goals and the goals of so many 
of our youth. 

In closing, I would like to say if you can only change one person’s 
life, that one person may be able to go out and change thousands 
more. I thank you so much, members and Representatives. 

[The prepared statement of Peter Westbrook follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Peter Westbrook, President, Peter Westbrook 

Foundation 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. 

I would like to thank this Subcommittee for permitting me to speak before it. I 
take great pride as a witness in sharing what the Olympic Movement has done for 
me and for the youth in the Peter Westbrook Foundation. 

I would at this time like to share a few statistics with you. I am Peter Westbrook, 
President, Peter Westbrook Foundation; 6-Time Olympian/Bronze Medalist, 1984 
Games; 6-Time Pan-American Games Team Member/Gold Medalist, 1983 & 1995; 
13-Time United States National Champion; Flag Bearer — Closing Ceremonies, 1992 
Olympic Games, Barcelona, Spain; Flag Bearer — Opening Ceremonies, 1995 Pan- 
American Games, Mar Del Plata, Argentina; and Member, Athlete Advisory Council, 
U.S. Ol 3 Tnpic Committeell was considered an at-risk, inner-city youth. I was raised 
in a single-parent home in the housing projects of Newark, New Jersey. There were 
many times when we didn’t have enough food to ear or have the proper clothing 
to attend school. Crime and negative stimuli were running rampant in my commu- 
nity. The negative stimuli started to affect my life. 

I was extremely fortunate to be introduced to the Olympic sport of fencing in 
Essex Catholic High School. I started to excel and was then offered a fencing schol- 
arship to attend New York University. There I began my Olympic training under 
Csaba Elthes. My life changed dramatically and I was no longer considered an at- 
risk youth, and went on to become a six-time Olympian and Bronze Medalist for 
the United States. 

Were it not for the grace of God and the Ol 3 Tnpic sport of fencing, I would not 
be here before you today, but rather, a statistic. 

This is why Olympian Robert Cottingham, Jr., District Representative for Con- 
gressman Donald M. Payne, and I started the Peter Westbrook Foundation, a non- 
profit organization that seeks out high-risk, inner-city youth and teaches them the 
discipline of fencing. 

The Peter Westbrook Foundation is changing children’s lives. The program, which 
solicits and relies on private and public funding, has been in existence for the last 
nine years. The program operates year-round. There is a Saturday Program and an 
After School Program. There are approximately 100 boys and girls from the ages 
of nine to 19 years old involved. 

In addition, the Peter Westbrook Foundation addresses the academic arena. This 
year, Harvey Miller, an at-risk youth was introduced to our program. This high 
school junior had nothing but F’s on his report card for the last two years. This 
year, he attended his first tournament, held in Charlotte, North Carolina. At this 
Division II National Championship, he finished 5th. Harvey is at present an Honor- 
Roll student taking day and night classes and taking Kaplan’s SAT preparatory 
course for college. He has his mind set on attending college and becoming an Olym- 
pian. 

This year our youth have won the Men’s and Women’s Division I NCAA Cham- 
pionships ad the United States Men’s and Women’s National Championships in both 
team and individual events. For the last four years our athletes have represented 
the United States at the Junior and Senior World Championships. One individual. 
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Akhnaten Spencer-El, was ranked number one in the world in the Under-20 Divi- 
sion and capped that off by representing the United States at this year’s Pan-Amer- 
ican Games in Winnipeg, Canada, winning a silver and three bronze medals. 

Some of our youth will compete in next year’s Olympic Games in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia and we have more targeted for the 2004 Olympic Games in Athens, Greece. 

This is a dream come true for me, for the youth of our organization, and for the 
youth of America. I am so proud and honored. It brings me great joy to witness all 
that has taken place before me. 

U.S. Olympic Committee President Bill Hybl and the U.S. Olympic Committee as 
a whole have been instrumental in supporting our work and struggle. President 
Hybl and the U.S. Olympic Committee have been financially supportive of our youth 
for the last seven years and for that I am extremely grateful. I am also thankful 
for the many lives we are able to change together. I am confident that the U.S. 
Olympic Committee will continue not only to support the Peter Westbrook Founda- 
tion, but similar grass roots programs that embrace high-risk, inner-city youth 
through athletics. 

I thank God for all of His blessings and thank Him for giving me the opportunity 
to work and touch the lives of so many of our children. I also thank the tJ.S. Olym- 
pic Committee for assisting me in achieving my goals and the goals of so many of 
our youth. 

If you can only change one person’s life, that one person may he able to change 
thousands. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Terrific. Thank you. 

Mr. Szott. 


TESTIMONY OF KEVIN SZOTT 

Mr. Szott. Thank you. Good afternoon to the committee. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to come here and speak to you. 

Being the sole representative of the USABA, which is United 
States Association of Blind Athletes, and also USA Judo, I would 
like to take the opportunity to explain a little bit about the 
Paralympics, for those of you who may not be familiar with the 
structure of it. 

Basically there are five disabled sports organizations that rep- 
resent those with cerebral palsy, spinal cord injury, amputee, blind, 
and dwarfs and midgets. These five organizations compete 10 to 14 
days after the Olympic Games. They will be from October 18 to 29 
in Sydney, Australia. There will be approximately 5,000 athletes 
and 110 countries represented. We value the opportunity to com- 
pete as much as anyone does. Able-bodied, disabled-bodied, we go 
through the dedications, the struggles, the triumphs, the pitfalls of 
competing. 

But the other part to our story is that this is a vehicle that al- 
lows us to demonstrate our abilities, and instead of people looking 
at what we can’t do, they look at what we can do. Once they get 
past that, that gives us the opportunity to really express all our 
talents and our skills. So especially with the recent legislation in 
the United States, the Disabilities Act and those types of legisla- 
tion, this a major vehicle for us to continue that movement ongo- 
ing. 

So when I hear of what occurred in Salt Lake City, me, as a cit- 
izen of the United States, I was embarrassed. As an athlete I was 
angered that someone would try to taint what is such a pure mes- 
sage of just competition in athletes and athletics. 

The saying goes, don’t shoot the messenger for the message. In 
this case I would love to be able to shoot the messenger for tainting 
the message. Unfortunately, I don’t see how we can do that without 
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affecting the athletes. I hope that this committee — ^you are here 
looking out for our best interests. 

As an athlete, unfortunately, you know, the President was here 
answering to you. As an athlete, I wish that I could sit him down 
so he could answer to me, because we are what the games are all 
about, and when the show starts, when the whistle blows and the 
bell goes off, it is all about the athletes, and that is where the focus 
is, not in the organization. 

So I appreciate your efforts, and I would just ask as you go 
through this process to please remember that anything that may 
occur at the IOC level, the USOC level, will eventually trickle 
down to the end user, which is us, so I wish you would please keep 
that in mind as you go along. 

I started to dream back when I was basically in seventh grade 
to be an Olympian. I chose track and field. I wasn’t able to excel 
high enough in that particular sport to pursue my Olympic dream, 
and at the age of 30 I picked up the sport of judo, basically to try 
to be competitive at the Paralympic level. I never thought I would 
be in the position I am now at 36 to be fighting for an Olympic 
spot, trying to become the first blind athlete in the history of the 
Olympic Games. 

The Olympics has always been the purest of ideals to me, and 
it really upsets me as an individual to see it turned the way it has 
been turned. 

I just want to thank you for your time. I want to wish you a good 
holiday, and God bless the USA. 

[The prepared statement of Kevin Szott follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kevin Szott 

Hello and good morning Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee and all 
guests and dignitaries. My name is Kevin Szott and I represent the United States 
Association of Blind Athletes and USA Judo. I am here today to talk to you about 
my experience as a Paralympian. 

I would first like to take this opportunity to explain the Paralympic format. The 
Paralympics consists of five disabled sports organizations dealing with physical limi- 
tations including: people who are blind, amputees, people with spinal cord injuries, 
dwarfs, and cerebral palsy. These five groups compete in nineteen different sports. 

The competition is fierce and as intense as any of you have ever seen before. 
There are five thousand athletes from over one hundred countries, all having two 
things in mind: winning a gold medal and changing people’s perceptions. 

I have been a disabled athlete for twenty-two years and in this time I have seen 
many changes. The number and quality of the athletes has grown exponentially. 
The changes, however, did not end there. The abilities of the athletes began to over- 
shadow the disabilities. People are looking at disabled persons in a whole new light. 
They have started to ask questions about our disabilities and have begun to wonder 
about their own limitations. In my life and in the lives of other disabled athletes, 
the Paralympics have played a major role in effecting this epiphany. The games con- 
tinue to help us gain momentum toward the understanding and acceptance by to- 
day’s society. This is what makes the Paralympics different from the Olympic 
Games: the triumph of the human spirit, in life and in sport. 

This is why I ask you, when making decisions about the IOC, to remember the 
message. The message is still pure and untainted by money or greed. The competi- 
tion and the athletes are what the games are all about: we train for years, not for 
money or political gain, but for pride and to be the best, period. This is the purity 
of the message and is why millions of people watch the games every four years. Who 
will be the heroes and who will overcome the greatest odds to win the gold? Greed 
and money have allowed the messengers to forget about the message. They took the 
athletes’ hard work and dedication and made financial gain for themselves. The 
worst part of this insult is that these same people were entrusted to govern our 
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games. The messengers are guilty of reckless disregard of the message they were 
entrusted to maintain. 

If you could punish the messenger without harming the message, I would be be- 
hind it one hundred percent. I can not see a way for this governing body to accom- 
plish this objective. The USA has been embarrassed and internationally ridiculed, 
and we can not change that fact. We will only make it worse if we try to punish 
the messengers. The only people who will suffer are your own American athletes. 
Please remember that if you punish the messenger, that you will ultimately punish 
the message. Protect your athletes, do not repeat previous mistakes and punish 
American athletes for something in which they had no part. 

Thank you for your time and patience. Have a great day and God Bless the USA. 

Mr. Upton. Well, thank you very much. 

I have to say that when I came downstairs this morning about — 
it seems like about 12 hours ago, but it wasn’t, I didn’t really want 
to leave the room next door when I got to meet all of you, knowing 
certainly a little bit about your struggle and usual great success in 
the field. As we tell you a little bit about us and our subcommittee 
action, you know, this subcommittee has been here a long time, 
and this is a terrific committee for all of us to serve on because we 
have so much jurisdiction. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, and my predecessors, I know, 
would say that, Joe Barton was one of them who was here earlier, 
our job is to go after fraud and abuse and mismanagement wher- 
ever we can find it, to identify it and then work with chairmen like 
Mr. Oxley, who is not here just to pick up tips as a coach-player 
of the Republican versus Democrat teams, whether they be base- 
ball or basketball, but to really seek the legislative change so that 
we don’t have to have further hearings on it, so it is done, so that 
it is finished and we can move on. 

This year we have looked at Medicare fraud, we have looked at 
Medicaid, we have looked at banking irregularities, insurance. De- 
partment of Energy problems with the release of secret information 
to the Chinese, a whole host of things over the year. We have had 
literally a hearing every week. It is quite unusual for any com- 
mittee in the Congress to actually conduct a hearing when Con- 
gress is out of session. But when we began these questions last 
spring, we were actually hoping not to have a hearing. We were 
hoping that the Atlanta folks were straight and narrow, and it was 
only Salt Lake City, of which John McCain and the good work that 
the committee over in the Senate pursued would be the end of it. 

But, alas, it wasn’t, and, in fact, we did find enormous irregular- 
ities, with a credit to the staff on both sides. Republican and l3emo- 
crat, who spent Memorial Day weekend traveling down to Atlanta, 
looking through literally 6,000 boxes, correcting misinformation 
that was given to the committee. A former Attorney General, Grif- 
fin Bell, came back to us with a report admitting there were mis- 
takes, big mistakes. And in a hearing in October that we had, in 
essence we decided we are not really here to slam people’s fingers 
in the drawer, that the period of discovery was over, we wanted to 
look at the next challenge, that of reforming the committee and to 
make sure that the enforcement mechanism was in place. 

That is really what our job is today, to ask some very tough ques- 
tions. We don’t have all the answers yet. That is clear. The work 
has not been done. But as we listened to your story, I just want 
to give you the assurance we are going to continue our oversight. 
Mr. Waxman on the Democratic side and others — it was too bad 
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Mr. Klink was not able to be here, but his plane never did leave 
Pittsburgh this morning. But Republicans and Democrats want to 
get to the bottom of this. Whether it takes legislation or not, we 
are going to get to the bottom of this. We are going to have con- 
tinuing hearings. We accept and embrace your constructive criti- 
cism of what might go on. We have a number of questions. 

For me, you heard some other members ask this question a little 
earlier today, but we have heard some rumblings about penalties 
to the American athletes. We saw that — at least I read about that, 
and I can remember watching the Olympics in Korea, and though 
I was never a boxer, I know a few points about that, and I thought, 
in fact, our athletes were discriminated against. I couldn’t imagine 
that some of our athletes there weren’t on the top rung of the stage 
when that anthem, when the wrong anthem, I guess, was played. 

As I read some literature about that since these hearings were 
held, and though we have heard good comments from people that 
have testified, no, we haven’t heard any rumblings, what the Con- 
gress has done has been pretty good, you are on the right track, 
thank goodness things began to move, I guess I would like to know 
what you have heard as athletes from your peers, whether they be 
from this country or any other, about the actions that we took. 

We are not afraid to go after fraud and abuse, because it has got 
to be corrected. And I have to say that if the Olympics had not 
moved on the track that they did, that they would be in real jeop- 
ardy in the future. We heard that from advertisers, we heard that 
from corporate sponsors that began to think about and did pull the 
plug on future sites. But as you are here, I would be interested to 
know what you have heard about the actions of this committee and 
trying to seek the truth and to correct it. 

Mr. Szott, I guess we will just go down the list. Since my red 
light is on, I will pass the baton to my colleagues. Maybe just some 
quick answers yes or no, what you have heard or haven’t. 

Mr. Szott. For the most part I think what the athletes here have 
said is accurate. Most of the athletes right now are more concerned 
about themselves. And as long as the games are going on, they 
don’t involve themselves in a whole lot of the politics of what is 
going on with the IOC. For me personally in the sport of judo, the 
athletes at the Olympic training center where I train, they were of- 
fended, embarrassed about what happened here on our soil. What 
we heard from around the different countries was really not too 
much as far as ridicule or criticism about what went on. I guess 
some people had commented before, some people assume it is just 
the way the business goes. So in the long run, as far as the short 
term, a lot of the athletes haven’t really commented. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Westbrook. 

Mr. Westbrook. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I as an athlete haven’t 
heard too much about reverberations against the athletes. But, for 
sure, I am so happy that you are looking into it, because the ath- 
letes would inevitably suffer because of the funding and the spon- 
sorship. So I think we are all quite aware that if this was not 
looked upon and dealt with immediately, as you are doing, it would 
have just — I can’t even think about the effects, the sponsorship, the 
Olympic Games, maybe no funding for the athletes whatsoever. I 
just thank you for that. 
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Mr. Upton. Ms. Strug. 

Ms. Strug. I think obviously like everyone else has said, I don’t 
know if I need to kind of go over it again, but we were kind of dis- 
appointed, and it is definitely a reflection on the athletes. And 
hopefully I think obviously with the objective sports, is not the ath- 
letes, they cannot suffer, but subjective perhaps. So I am glad you 
are getting down to it. 

Mr. Upton. But to rephrase my question, have you heard about 
any possible retribution that may be out there toward American 
athletes by judges or whatever? 

Ms. Strug. I have not. 

Mr. Upton. From your peers? 

Ms. Strug. No, I have not. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Mills. I have not either, but what I have heard and it is also 
part of my very strong feeling, is that it was to be expected what, 
eventually happened with the International Olympic Committee, 
because I feel strongly and other athletes have shared this with 
me, as we go global with our free enterprise system, there is only 
one downside to the beautiful system we have, and that has been 
somewhat profit at all costs. 

In the beginning profit polluted the streams, the air, the soil. En- 
vironmental scientists have corrected that. Profit went into politics, 
profit at all costs. Character assassination, McCarthyism. Profit at 
all costs has gone into sport. It is okay for an athlete to abuse their 
spouse because they are a multimillion-dollar athlete, or it is okay 
to take steroids or performance enhancing drugs to win gold med- 
als. So then the logical thing was it is okay to take bribes to award 
the game somewhere. And as we discussed that as athletes, we felt 
that true responsibility got back into America. As we go global with 
our free enterprise system, we have to monitor our own downside, 
our only downside, and we are doing that, and for that I am thank- 
ful. 

The other comment I will make is with John Naber we were at 
the World Association of Olympic Winners, and the concern of the 
athletes I talked to there was not so much the International Olym- 
pic committee, but how within our own world as athletes we mon- 
itor ourselves so we can eliminate drug abuse, we can eliminate 
sexual abuse among coaching, et cetera. I think all of it is for the 
better of the sport, to get back to the Olympic ideals that I ex- 
pressed in my comments. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Mr. Ctvrtlik. 

Mr. Ctvrtlik. Thank you. I would just say that from what I 
have heard, and I fortunately or unfortunately am dealing with 
athletes that are not just Americans but from all around the world, 
they are concentrated on athletics. They want to win a gold medal. 
They are training, just like most of our stories here. That was our 
goal in our life and that is what we concentrated on. They are not 
worried about the politics of sport. I can say athletes are very ap- 
preciative of the work you have done up to this point. 

I just want to kind of reiterate that the charter was changed. 
Athletes now have a mechanism to have a voice. The Olympic 
Games do not control world sports. For some reason, the public has 
this idea that the IOC is all powerful, and they are not. Inter- 
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national federations control sports. The National Olympic Commit- 
tees, they control the sports. So if you are talking about retribution 
against American athletes, then we have to talk about the people 
picking the judges that control sports. That is the international fed- 
erations. 

None of the athletes, this is not a concern for them. But it is a 
very valid concern, and you bring it up. But the IOC is not the 
body that controls the sports. They are just trying to keep all the 
different factions together. Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Stapleton. 

Mr. Stapleton. Well, I won’t enter into a debate with Bob with 
the IOC athlete representation and its effect, but my comments did 
not go to fraud, they went to lack of financing. When you say the 
Olympics were going to be in a world of hurt, that is what I was 
referring to when I said American athletes could suffer. I am not 
paranoid enough to believe there are judges out there that are 
going to punish Americans, at least on the playing field, and I hope 
that is not the case. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Naber. 

Mr. Naber. One of the good things about our system in this 
country is that you get to hear dissenting points of view. I think 
good governance is not measured by having the right or the ability 
to hear a dissenting point of view, but it is the impossibility of 
keeping that viewpoint out of it. 

So what I guess I am saying is I am going to say something the 
Olympic Committee will not like to hear. That is, you asked have 
I heard is there a possibility of retribution? Come on. Of course. 
The election to choose Italy over Switzerland for the 20006 Olym- 
pics has been disputed in the media as a reaction to Hodler’s com- 
mentary at the Olympic Committee level. 

Is that saying that the IOC has it out for the United States? Not 
necessarily. But how can we not think that somebody out there is 
not going to hold this discussion or others like it against us? I don’t 
know if we are going to see an American elected to the presidency 
of an international sports federation for years. Does that matter? 
Yes, to some people. There could easily be repercussions. 

But we are talking ethics, folks, and the measure of ethics is the 
ability or the willingness to do the right thing, even if it costs more 
than you are willing to pay. 

Don’t back off. Don’t let any possible repercussions have any 
bearing in this issue. Do what is right and get it done with. 

Mr. Upton. Well, we certainly intend to do that. I know my 5 
minutes has expired, so I will re-turn on the light. Ms. DeGette. 

Ms. DeGette. Thanks you, Mr. Chairman. Most especially I 
thank all of you. You inspire all of us. Frankly, to us you may be 
the last committee on the agenda, but to us you are really the first 
committee, because several of you said this: The games are what 
it is about and the athletes are what it is about, and we need to 
make sure that the Olympics can continue untarnished, and that 
is to express the purpose of international competition and all of the 
good things that you so articulately talked about much more so 
than myself. 

I will tell the chairman, certainly Mr. Waxman and all of us on 
the committee, Mr. Klink and myself included, intend to work very 
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hard to make sure that the rules that were promulgated by the 
IOC, which are a good first step, will actually be carried out. So 
I will work with you too on this. 

Mr. Upton. Absolutely. 

Ms. DeGette. Let me start out, Mr. Naber, by asking you, I 
think I hear what you are saying, that this committee should con- 
tinue even if there are repercussions, because it is the right thing 
to do. 

Let me ask you and then any of the rest of you who would like 
to participate, I would love to hear your view too. If you could 
make one recommendation to the IOC about some change they 
could make in how they have been operated, what would that one 
recommendation be? 

Mr. Naber. Well, the one recommendation I would make to us 
is to not make it personal. The IOC members are good intentioned. 
They are good in integrity, it is hard to measure perhaps, but they 
don’t mean ill will to the Olympic Movement. 

But if I were to advise them, it is strictly on the issue of the ap- 
pearance of impropriety. Doing anything that might look sus- 
picious, whether it looks like the decision is made behind closed 
doors and we declare it by acclaim, whether it be the appointment 
of a relative of an IOC member for any position, whatever it may 
be, stop it. Term limits goes a long way to addressing the appear- 
ance of a good old boy’s club. 

Mr. Stapleton. I would just say, if I could change one thing that 
I think they really got wrong was the term limits issue. You know, 
it is like every 8 years having a vote at my country club about 
whether they are going to kick me out or not, and there is a group 
of people, and 3 outside people, and they are going to decide; but 
actually 4 of those 7 are from the inside, and it is unlikely unless 
I do something really ridiculous that I am going to get thrown out. 
I think that is at the root of the corruption of the IOC. That is why 
they got off track. 

Mr. Upton. Any other thoughts? Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Mills. Term limits. But also what bothered me, I think, was 
when they grandfathered in people and also whether or not there 
was the commitment to — I know you have to stop somewhere, but 
if there was some indication of corruption and fraud, will they still 
go back and investigate it? 

Ms. DeGette. Anyone else? Yes? 

Mr. Ctvrtlik. I would like to say, I have been there for every 
meeting and I have volunteered I don’t want to know how many 
days this year, and my wife is going to kill me when I get home, 
as a matter of fact, but we were there. I don’t have anything to 
add. Everything that bubbled up from the athletes around the 
world, we presented and they passed. I don’t know, there is always 
something more you could want, a little bit more, or you could ask 
for this or that. Sure, the athletes, we could be 200 members and 
take over the whole IOC, but we have asked for reasonable things 
and they were very responsive all throughout the entire year. Per- 
sonally as a representative, you can’t ask for anything more. Thank 
you. 

Ms. DeGette. Let me turn the tables a little bit then. What one 
piece of advice would you give to us as Members of Congress and 
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this Oversight Committee as we proceed with our dealings with the 
IOC? What is the one thing you think we should do? Mr. 
Stapleton? 

Mr. Stapleton. I think you should continue to schedule hear- 
ings, and I think that is the best thing you can do. I think the 
threat of legislation is a bad thing. They understand in Lausanne 
that you can take away tax deductions and all of the things we 
could do to disrupt the Olympics. In my experience over there, sit- 
ting in IOC meetings, is the last thing they wanted is Americans 
reminding them about how much power we have. So I think insert- 
ing yourselves in a meaningful oversight role by scheduling regular 
hearings is a very positive step. As a former athlete and one who 
represents athletes, I would feel good about that. 

I think when we start rattling our saber is when we get in trou- 
ble, and when they put us in at arm’s length and don’t want to lis- 
ten. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Westbrook is nodding in agreement. 

Mr. Westbrook. Yes. 

Mr. Mills. I also would encourage the committee to encourage 
the major Olympic sponsors to come back into the fold: The cor- 
porate America save the Olympic Games, corporate America could 
destroy the Olympic Games. I think a lot of the problems we are 
facing within the International Olympic Movement is the only 
downfall of the free enterprise system. In a free world, how do we 
monitor profit at all costs, what is a bribe? So I think we need at 
this point the major corporate Olympic sponsors stepping forward 
and endorsing the change and going forward together. 

Mr. Naber. If I could just supplement, there are some stake- 
holders that were not represented in this room today. At least they 
didn’t speak at the microphones. I would go out of your way to find 
a representative from the sponsor community. You did well to se- 
lect somebody from both, because they are an independent inter- 
national athlete-led organization. But the sponsors, the lAFs, the 
NOCs, they have a legitimate right to be heard. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. I would just like to say we actually, when we began 
to formulate our thoughts about the hearing, we were going to have 
the sponsors, but then they at the last minute were not able to 
come. Because of the size and the time element, we decided we 
would save it for another day. 

Coach Oxley. 

Mr. Oxley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upton. Excuse me. “All Star” Oxley. 

Mr. Oxley. Thank you. I will have to brag, since the Republicans 
won the baseball game 17 to 1 and won the basketball game by 31 
points. 

Let me first of all thank all of you for being here. I have been 
a huge Olympic fan for years. I guess the first one I can remember 
is the Helsinki games in 1952. Mr. Mills, I think you were on the 
team with Bob Shuel in Tokyo. Bob was a Miami university grad- 
uate, my alma mater, in Dayton. And Kerrie Strug, you might be 
tiny, but you are my hero. You are terrific. John Naber, maybe 
they didn’t have a tape old enough to cover your exploits. I don’t 
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know. But I enjoy watching all of you. I think that it is shared by 
all the members. 

I had a question, and it may be premature, but I am wondering 
exactly how the athletes from other countries are looking at this 
issue. Is it perceived by those athletes as a unique problem with 
Salt Lake City or Atlanta, or is it perceived as a real problem with 
the entire Olympic Movement? I know that some of the athletes, 
including Koss from Norway, is on the committee. Maybe Bob 
would best answer that. What is your sense about what the other 
athletes from other countries are feeling about this? 

Mr. Ctvrtlik. Just feeling about the reforms? 

Mr. Oxley. Not only about the reforms, but what brought us to 
the reforms. 

Mr. Ctvrtlik. One thing that is fairly interesting on the Ath- 
letes Committee, the meetings we have, when we are discussing an 
issue, there is something, it is just interesting that I might be talk- 
ing to one of our representatives from China or Johann Koss from 
Norway or anywhere around the world, and we have quite a bit of 
discussion, but we don’t have that much trouble coming to con- 
sensus, because we have all sacrificed and all given so much to this 
movement that we think very similarly. 

So I think that the comments that you have heard as far as what 
the athletes feel, it is amazingly representative of what you have 
heard today. 

Mr. Oxley. Let me change the subject just briefly, because some- 
one had mentioned performance-enhancing drugs. It seems to me 
we have come a long way in trying to deal with that issue. For 
those of you who have gone through that, and I assume it is vir- 
tually all — I am not sure, Mr. Mills, you probably had to go 
through it back in 1964 — it was not a problem. But those of you 
who had to go through with it, let me ask, are you comfortable with 
the accuracy of the drug testing, and, if not, are there changes you 
would recommend? I know that General McCaffrey has been in- 
volved in some of our issues, our so-called drug czar. He has been 
active in taking the lead in that. I think particularly about the 
Butch Reynolds situation. I don’t want to necessarily single him 
out, but there was some question as to the accuracy of the testing 
in that regard. 

Just kind of give me an idea about where we are and maybe 
where we ought to be in terms of enhancement and the drug test- 
ing area. 

Mr. SzoTT. Being in a sport, especially in my division as heavy- 
weight where it is a big issue, unfortunately my background is in 
physiology, and I think the problem with the testing innately is it 
is always behind the drug user. I mean, by the time they are able 
to test something, the drug user has found a way around it, so they 
are always playing catch-up. 

I really can’t foresee a paradigm in which you can control or an- 
ticipate every opportunity. If a person is willing to cheat, to me it 
has always been a moral decision. If a person is willing to cheat, 
they will always find a way. I think you can only clear out so much 
of it, but there will always be some of it in the sport. 

Mr. Naber. There are a lot of examples of athletes who win races 
1 year and get caught with drugs the next, and that immediately 
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casts suspicion on how on Earth did they pass the test the year be- 
fore. There is a swimmer from Ireland who won three gold medals 
in Los Angeles, and rumors were rampant, but everyone called 
those rumors sour grapes, because well, obviously you lost and she 
won. A year later she turns out with an amount of alcohol in her 
system as a masking agent that would have killed an ox. So every- 
one says aw, maybe we didn’t catch her and consequently maybe 
the rumors have a lot more credence. 

So, yes, I think there is no question the opinion of the athletes 
is we are testing, we are looking, we are just not catching enough 
of them, and how are they getting away? It goes back to my anal- 
ogy of smart fish, a loose net, or catch and release. 

In any case, unless it is purely independent, there is always 
going to be an incentive to conceal positive results or just not to 
catch them. If I can say I tested everybody on the Olympic team 
and they all tested clean, then I am no longer culpable. Well, that 
is only good until one of the guys gets a positive test a year later 
and now your whole system is culpable. 

So by making it independent, I suggest that we put it out to bid, 
and now the integrity of the lab is on the line, not the integrity of 
the ethics of the Organizing Committee. I am a real believer in the 
need, and though I trust and love Richard Pound, a wonderful guy 
doing a great job, but I think we have to make it beyond suspect. 
Many of the athletes are very suspect. 

Mr. Oxley. Just briefly, if you could educate me, what is the re- 
gime now of testing? How soon before the Olympics? Does this go 
on constantly, or is it just during the Olympics? How does that 
work? 

Mr. Ctvrtlik. Like I mentioned earlier, the international federa- 
tions, what happened in February there was — the IOC convened 
world governments and all the international federations and ath- 
lete representatives. There was a World Drug Conference over in 
Lausanne, because what — it was ridiculous how it was happening 
in the past. Each federation had their own list of banned subject 
substances. These international federations are extremely strong 
and the IOC does not tell an international federation what to do. 
They ask and they negotiate and try to work it out. 

So the major breakthrough happened at this conference. All of 
the international federations signed on to this same drug ban list, 
which was the first step. Then the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, they tried to keep working. They are putting money behind 
different labs. They just put another $1.75 million for research for 
the drug for EPO. 

But the next step is the World Anti-doping Agency, which they 
have — it has been created, it is going to be up and running by Syd- 
ney. But as far as catching people using drugs, the only way, and 
I think everyone on this panel will agree, is out-of-competition test- 
ing. There is no mechanism yet to do that around the world. So 
this World Anti-doping Agency, one of the major goals is consist- 
ency, as John Naber just said, but it is also to have an African run- 
ner know that when he is tested, he is getting the same test as a 
volleyball player in Long Beach, it is being recorded the same and 
being tested the same. And I think that is the biggest goal, and as 
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athletes, if we feel comfortable that this is occurring, that will be 
a huge step in combating the proliferation of drug use. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Naber. You asked the protocol of testing. A drug doesn’t 
have to be in your system on the day of the Olympics to have bene- 
fited you and given you a gold medal. You can use a drug in Janu- 
ary. It helps you train really well for 6 months. By the end of the 
6 months, you come off the drug, it is no longer in your system and 
you don’t test positive. So just testing at the Olympics or just test- 
ing a month before, in and of itself does not catch all the cheaters. 
So you have to have random, out-of-competition testing. The IOC 
has just introduced this drug passport. So once you become eligible 
to be considered for the Olympics, you have to have this passport 
and make sure you get tested regularly. A lot more detail than you 
need today, but there is a big process. 

Mr. Oxley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have made us all 
proud. We are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Upton. We are really glad to have you here. I know that I 
speak for the entire committee and Chairman Bliley as well. 

Again, just to piggyback a little bit on Mr. Oxley’s comments, I 
am very interested in pursuing the drug policy, not only in the 
Olympics, but in sports, whether it be the NCAA or major league 
baseball, football, tennis, I don’t care. We are going to go and take 
a look at it. In fact, it is one of nine things I talked to Mr. 
Samaranch about. I know he met with former General McCaffrey 
yesterday, and I would look to have him come up. General McCaf- 
frey come up and testify as well. That is one of our potential hear- 
ings next year. So we may be getting some thoughts there, too. 

Again, I want to compliment all of you on your testimony and 
your willingness to come at your own expense today and really 
spend a considerable amount of time. 

I also want to again thank the staff, not only the staff that is 
behind us here on the dais but on the other sides of these walls, 
that have really done an outstanding job for a number of months 
making sure that we are prepared and that we, in fact, had terrific 
witnesses and allowed us to interact. 

Jan tells me I am chairing the last hearing of the century. 
Maybe. We will see. Thank you, Jan. 

But, again, we appreciate it. You are excused. We look forward 
to your input and your thoughts certainly in the months ahead. 
And for those of you that are still hoping to be a future Olympian, 
Mr. Westbrook, since 1976, I don’t know if you are intending to be 
there again. 

Mr. Westbrook. No. 

Mr. Upton. No? Kevin, best of luck to you, for sure. God bless 
all. 

[Whereupon, at 4:03 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 



